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PREFACE, 



The cause of inorals lias ite etronghold in man's innate 
consciousness of responsibility. Mammon is enelirined in 
his lust of gain, power in his pride of dominion, fame in 
his thirst of applause, and pleasure in his sensual desire ; 
hence the dependence of all these is capricious, and their 
rewards are at the best transient ; while morality reposes, 
with calm and eternal assurance, in his imperishable con- 
viction that he is responsible for his conduct. Against 
this conviction infidelity arrays its arguments, and vice 
hurls its scorn in vain. 

Korality, as a seience, is so implicated with psychology, 
that it cannot be erected symmetrical and entire without 
its aid ; but as & practice, it can rise without that aid even 
to its culmen. No systematic psychology is taught in the 
Bible, yet the highest practical morality is taught there. 
Metaphysics and logic are also of service in the erection 
and defence of its outposts, especially " when Greek 
meets Greek ; " but, unless obedient to the high behests 
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of consciousness, they become little else than troublesome 
cobwebs. Tlie feeble and the unwary are frequently 
caught in their meshes, but the snare is at length broken 
and the victims escape. 

It seems to have been a prevailing error of the theo- 
rizing moralist, that, instead of taking his stand-point di- 
rectly and centrally in man's conscionsness of freedom 
and accountability, and making metaphysics and logic 
subservient to him in that position, he has first entrenched 
himself behind metaphysical epecalatione and logical de- 
ductions, and then called upon consciousness to yield to 
their requirements. He has thus given the dominion to 
the wrong master ; he has placed his cause in the wrong 
hands. In the gossamery subtleties of speculative and 
transcendental metaphysics, the learned Brahmans of India 
excel all other philosophers ; they even out-German the 
Germans. Yet we find little in Brahmiuical lore that is 
trutliful and actual ; little that renders man really wiser 
and better. 

The general nature of the present work may be hence 
anticipated by the reader. It is throughout a direct and 
confiding appeal to his conscious sense of accountability. 
It presents to him no wire-drawn arguments, no meta- 
physical subtleties, and no complicated deductions of 
logic. Its proofs are mostly statements of undeniable 
truths, sometimes attended with illustration, and confi- 
dently submitted to his practical judgment and conscience. 

It is because the central law of conviction and belief 
is essentially the same in all minds, and because all men 
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are endowed with a coiiscioiiBneas of moral obligation, 
that the Bihle, although written at different periods and 
in every variety of composition and style, is reasonably 
addressed to all classes alike ; that it has demonstrated its 
power to withstand eveiy assault, and with firm and yet 
firmer voice, as time rolls along, continues to challenge 
the undoubting homage of the world. As the present 
volume is restricted within the legitimate limits of moral 
science, it does not profess to teach religion ; yet what- 
ever philosophy it teaches, if true, must harmonise with 
religious truth. If, then, our philosophy shall be found at 
variance with the Bible, or sliall tend to mystify and 
enfeeble its plain and nervous demands upon every heart 
and conscience, it will deservedly come to naught, with 
all other " philosophy falsely so called." 

It will be the author's humble endeavor to disintegrate 
and define tlie materials for the work in hand, to elimi- 
nate the principles by which to arrange them, and to re- 
construct them in a system of scientific and practical 
morality, without embarrassing the reader with conflicting 
theories and speculations, but by a direct " manifestation 
of the trutli, commending " it " to every man's conscience 
in the sight of God." The apostles commended themselves 
to the consciences of men, not 4ess by the directness of 
their appeals than by the purity of their hves. 

This volume was promised by tlie writer, some years 
since, in the preface of his Intellectual Philosophy. Con- 
trary to his intention, that volume has passed through 
several editions witliout its promised accompaniment. 
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The delay has been occasioned by his ill health and ab- 
sence in Europe, and his desire to make tlie book as 
worthy of the pnbHc as possible. So grave and difficult 
a work could not be safely hurried. Great consideration 
was due to the many able writers upon this subject. No 
pains have been spai-ed to examine them in their own 
languages, at least upon all doubtful or critical points, 
and to give due weight to their various reasonings and 
oi)inions. 

Having thus bestowed upon the work much careful 
thought and research, more than is obvious to pei-sons not 
conversant with studies of this nature, the author now re- 
spectfully submits it to teachers, students, and all thought- 
ful inquirers after truth and duty, with the hope that it 
may meet their approbation, and may contribute some- 
thing towards assisting the reader to understand and to 
fulfil Ms responsible mission. 

That the young reader especially, Tvhose life is still 
mostly in prospect, whether hastening to the calls of 
business and of domestic care, or aspiring to the higher 
walks of literature and of the learned professions, may 
not, by a perversion or neglect of his powers and oppor- 
tunities, allow that existence to sink into an essentially 
grovelling and worthiest affair, which he ought to make 
sublime and glorious, is the earnest desire and prayer of 
his very sincere friend, 

The Authoe, 
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mXEODUCTION. 



Between most of the learned books of moral philosophy and 
the popular mind there is a great chasm. The same is true of 
the searching reviews of them in the Quarterlies and Monthlies. 
Instruotive and interesting to those conversant with philosophical 
speculations, to all others they are iu a great measure unintel- 
ligible. This volume is not designed to take the place of any of 
these, but to assist the student to understand them, and to benefit 
the general reader. 

Although the writer has carefully examined the most impor- 
tant works accessible upon this subject, and has endeavored to 
secure all av^lable advantage from them, he has yet ventured upon 
a plan of analysis and arrangement, mostly origmal. His objoct 
has been to avoid giving undue prominence to disputed points, 
which are often really least important, and to present the entire 
subject, with its just proportions, in a clearly practical hght, and 
as related to Christianity, iu a way to bring it within the appre- 
hension of the attentive popular reader, as well as the student. 
He has, with the same view, written in a simple but free style, 
sometimes expanding and repeating the thoughts and plaeing 
them in various lights, for their greater elucidation and enforce- 
But it is hoped the reader will not identify simplicity of 
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DfTEODueriON. 



language with shallowness of thought. Few taaks are easier, 
on subjects like the one in hand, than that of introducing strange 
words, learned quotations, and mysterious arguments ; thus chal- 
len^ng a claim to erudition and to depth of thought, while con- 
founding the student with the jargon of the schools. 

The physician's learned and mysterious prescription hecomes 
a very obvious affair, when put in plain language. It respects 
perhaps a common herb in your yard or garret, whose proper- 
ties your grandmother knew before the learned doctor was born. 
This however does not alter the nature or diminish the value of 
the remedy. So it is with phibsophy. The chasm between the 
learned and the ignorant is often more in the language than in 
the thought. 

On some important points the writer's views will be seen to 
differ from those of authors, whose opinions it may seem presump- 
tuous to question. But he could conscientiously do no less than 
frankly express his own views, giving his reasons for them, and 
leaving the candid reader to judge of their correctness. The par- 
ticular points referred to, have respect to the precise nature and 
functions of the rational motive powers, especially the conscience ; 
the origin and quality of certain malevolent affections and desires ; 
the source of the moral quality of actions; the first ideas or 
principles of morality; and the groundwork and limits of human 
accountability. On all these points profound and earnest in- 
quiries have been often raised, and to these the reader's careful 
attention is particularly solicited. 

Our general subject is divided into Five Parts. In the First, 
we distinguish between the intellective anl the mrtne powers, 
and between human actions as natural or moral In the Second 
we examine the nature and functions of the rational mitive pow- 
ers. In the Third, we distinguish between moral actions is right 
or wrong. In the Fourth, we investigate the prmciples of moral- 
ity. In the Fifth, we expound the code of human dutie* 

The two leading schools of philosophy are the transcendental 
and the phenomenal. Of the former arc Leibnitz Kint Schelling, 
Pichte, Hegel, Cousin, and most of the other Gontmental writers, 
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INTKODUOTION. 15 

together with Cudworth, Coleridge, Morelle and others ia Eng- 
land and in America. Of the latter are most of the English and 
Scotch philosophers, of whom Sir William Hamilton is perhaps 
at present the most able champion. 

The former school speculate ontologically upon the absolute 
and the infinite, regarding all inquiry respeoting the mere phenom- 
enal as " dirt philosophy." They distinguish between the reason 
and the understanding, Yemumft und Versiand, considering the 
former that sublime faculty by which we transcend the phenom- 
enal universe, and directly possess unconditioned and absolute 
ideas; and regarding the latter faculty as that by which, through 
the bodily senses and a discursive process, we obtain those ideas 
which are conditinned in niture The "reason "is considered 
generic to the race, the " image of God " in man, and that by 
virtue of which min sees truths to some cstent as God does, and 
is therefore a revelation to himself Hence this philosophy is 
primarily and intensely subjective, and hence the tendency of oU 
its advocates, from Leibnitz to Oarlyle, to esalt human reason 
above divine revehtion and to aubstitute man-worship for God- 
worship. 

The latter school miintain that it is only by the study of the 
phenomenal universe, aided by express revelation from God, that 
we obtain anyjust and positive ideas of what traaeeends it. They 
consider reason, as understood by the other school, an intuitive 
faculty, but suppose that our intuitive ideas, like all others, are 
not innate but acquired, and are first apprehended not in the ab- 
stract but in the concrete. Through the study of the phenom- 
enal we ascend with conditioned and positive ideas to the limits 
of human knowledge, whence we look off upon the illimitable and 
awful unknown, learning thence only our ignorance. 

God himself is transcendent, absolute, infinite ; seen only by 
the eye of faith ; known only as the I AM, whom no mortal can 
know, excepting in his works. He is above the phenomenal uni- 
verse and gives rise to it. Whatever be the powers of the 
' reason " in man, they are not infinite ; hence no human reason 
can comprehend God ; for the finite cannot comprehend the in- 
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16 INTEODUCTION. 

finite. By studying his two great revelations, his works and his 
word, we are enabled to know something of him, enough for our 
present mode of being ; but " who by searehing can find out God ?" 
If w 1 bl t b d ly f t d w th tl b Id d 

pi d 1 p 1 t f tl C t tal pi 1 ph w y b 

q Uy 1 bl t d tb m iu,t 1 "ti u, 1 1 
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ly tl phy ! f mm t d t 

f d t 1 tor 1 hist y f y f m f sens d 1 

culture that directly tends to embellish life; the French are un- 
rivalled. While for richness, freedom, and pathos of language; 
for patient plodding in study, and bold daring in speculation; for 
abounding and successful endeavors in the great field of herme- 
neutics; and for the beaveu-winged poetry of fearless and glowing 
imagination ; the Germans are pre-eminent. 

But for thorough practical common sense in the great busi- 
ness of life; for the successful investigation of the principles 
which underlie all science ; for severe and exacting logic, as ap- 
plied to solving the problem of human destiny; for apprehending 
the true nature and end of all governments, especially of that 
which respects man as an accountable and immortal being ; we 
£i!l back upon the strong, clear, Anglo-Saxon intellect as the 
most reliable. 

Although the author has endeavored to render the subject as 
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plainaspossible, readers must not presume that any effort of his can 
exonerate them from the necessity of earnest and patient thought. 
Every person must " think on these things," if he would under- 
stand them. And they are truly worthy of his most laborious 
thought. " Happy is the man that findeth viisdom ; the merchan- 
dise of it is better than tho merchandise of silver, and the gmn 
thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than rubies, and 
all the things thou eanat desire arc not to be compared with her." 
This " wisdom " of such priceless value, is the practical knowl- 
edge of the truths and duties herein discussed. 

The public mind is so preoccupied with more exciting and 
fascinating topics, that it is with no expectation of temporal gain 
that the writer adventures before the public upon a subject like 
this. But if any thing is successfully done towards promoting 
an interest in this kind of study, towards making plain the path 
of duty, towards guiding and encouraging fellow beings to secure 
the great object of life, it will be remembered with inexpressible 
gratitude when all earthly considerations shall have passed away. 

It ia greatly to be desired that tbe reading public have their 
attention directed more than it is to studies of this nature ; and 
y that educational iiratitutions give them more promi- 
The thought of the age is projected outward. Natural 
i, practical arts, languages, history, with works of imagina^ 
tion, are the absorbing subjects. These are important. They 
elevate and refine humanity, but they cannot save it. 

If duty is neglected, all is lost ! However great and splen- 
did his other attainments, without the " wisdom " to which we 
have referred, man is in a perilled and miserable condition. It is 
only as he obtains this wisdom, and sacredly holds it as the treas- 
ure of his heart, that his present existence is rendered safe and 
happy, and that he cau see his way clearly onward into the ever- 
lasting ages. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 



Moral Philosophy is the science "wiiich treats of OTir 
responsibilitiea and duties. It investigates tlie principles 
of morality, as they exist of necessity, or in the nature of 
things ; and also as they are involved in positive institu- 
tions claiming to be obligatory. 

It neither assumes nor ignores the truth of any particu- 
lar religion. It subjects religious claims to the same ordeal 
to which it does all others. It is, hence, the rational pio- 
neer to an enlightened rehgious faith. It goes everywhere 
with the inquiry, "What is morally right? 

Not that we must he philosophical before we can he 
religious. A devout spirit is the duty of even the most 
untaught, and is an important aid in aU inquiries after 
truth and duty. "We must not wait until we can philoso- 
phize upon food before we eat ; some experience of effects 
must precede searching inquiry into causes. Neither 
should we wait to learn all the grounds and reasons of 
duty, before doing what we already know to be right, 

Christianity, although proved to be divine, does not 
make us accountable beings. It assumes that we are 
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20 MOBAL PHILOSOPHY. 

eucli ; that is, it asaames what pliilosophy teaches. It 
builds upon necessary and fundamental truths. Our obli- 
gations are enhanced by it; but they originate in our 
moral constitution, as related to essential and everlasting 
laws. 

Moral Philosophy investigates, also, lie springs of 
human conduct ; distinguishes between actions as natural 
or moral, and between moral actions as right or wrong ; 
and subjects all its teachings to an order or nexus, so as 
to embrace them in a harmonious system. 

Our subject is naturally divided into Five Parts, "We 
are to examine 

I.— The Natural Motive Powers. 
11.^ — -The Rational Motive Powers. 
HI. — Moral Action, 
IV. — ^TnE Ppisciples of Morality. 
V. — ^The Code of Duties. 
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PART I. 

THE NATURAL MOTIVE POWERS 



THE MENTAL POWERS AND EXERCISES DISTISGUISHED. 

The mental faculties are divisible into two generic classes : 
tte intellective and the motive. The former are the 
knowing faculties ; or those by direct -virtue of which we 
know.* The latter arc the moving faculties ; or those by 
direct virtue of which we act. The philosophical refine- 
ment which would merge these two classes into one, and 
consider a feeling only a vivid idea, is beyond our com- 
prehension, and J8 so much aside from the practical 
judgment of manHad as to be of no importance in this 
connection. 

Both of these classes of mental powers, however, are 
active ; but their activities are of different Hnds. The 
activity of the former is speculative ; finding its end in 

• The terras tnfeJ&cft'w and ittlfSa* are used in tliis work to denote ail the 
knowing powers both of reason and sense. 
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knowledge. The activity of the latter is practical j find- 
ing its end in action. An examination of the former 
belongs to Intellectual Philosophy ; that of the latter, to 
Moral Philosophy. 

As all responsible action is directly predicable of the 
latter, they are often called moral powers. But they 
have also important functions which involve no moral 
quality. Dugald Stewart calls them active powers. But 
the powers of intellect, as we have said, are also active, 
although in a different way. 



THE TERMS POWER AND FACULTY. 

We use the terms power and faculty as synonymous, 
and, in accordance with established usage, to indicate 
what is strictly a state or exercise of mind, ae well as a con- 
stitutional abihty. A desire or volition is a power, because 
in virtue of it we are induced to act. In the same view 
we also call it a motive. But the power to desire or to 
choose, sustains, of course, some relation of cause to the 
desire or choice, and lies back of it in the mental constitu- 
tion. The terms in question are applied to both, but the 
reader will easily see by the connection to which they 
refer. 

VARIOUS TERMS AFPLIBD TO THE MOTIVE POWERS. 

The motive powers are variously nauted, according to 
the particular relations or functions contemplated. 

When viewed as making us recipients of impressions, 
they are called susceptthUitiea / from the Latin »mcijno, 
to receive. When regarded as rendering us prepense, or 
inclined to certain actions, they are called j 
from the Xi&tin propendo, to incline. 
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Wten considered as urgently inciting ns to act, they 
are termed impulses ; from tlie latin im^eUo, to impel. 

In their more common states, they are simply termed 
motives ^ from the Latin moveo, to move. 

Considered in the mere relation of moving powers 
analogouB to those of nature, they are called the mind's 
dynamics ; from the Greek Buvafni, power. 

Tiewed in all their relations, both to the individual 
himself and to others, as the centre and source of good 
and evil, they are in the Bible tenned the heart / * a word 
of Saxon origin and familiar to all. 

For the sake of convenience and for the want of a bet- 
ter term, we designate all this class of faculties by the 
general name Motive Powers. "We are obliged to borrow 
tej-ms from nature ; but it must be clearly understood that 
we are not passively moved by these powers, as effects 
are produced by causes in nature. The mental dynamics 
are not of this kind. It is the mxin that wills, moves, 
acts ; these powers do not of themselves will him, move 
him, act him. They are merely the subjective motives, 
with regard to which he acts. Thus when we say that a 
man's desire of office moves hiTvi to seek it, we only mean 
that it is from a regard to this desire that he moves to 
seek the of&ce. IiJ"ot any or all of his motives, but the 
man himself, desiring, willing, acting, is the efficient and 
responsible agent. The motive is the man's and not the 
man the motive's. 

THE MOTIVE POWEK8 OF TWO KmDS. 

Our motive powers, like the intellective, are of two 
kinds, those which the brute creation share with us, in 
some himable degree, and those which are possessed exclu- 
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Bively Ijy accountatle beings. The former are Appetite, 
Affection, Desire, Emotion, Volition. These we denomi- 
nate the naiurtd motive powers. 

The latter are Conscience, Taste, Eational Will, We 
here dietinguish will from mere brute volition, hrutwm. 
airbitriwn; the former being in the service of reason and 
therefore rational, while the latter is controlled by mere 
instinct. These we denominate the rational motive 
powers. 



1 or THE MOTIVE 



We can imagine a being possessing all of the intellec- 
tive without any of the motive powers i althongh we have 
no belief that such a being ever existed. Such a being 
would be incapable of moral and religious character, and 
even of affections or emotions of any kind. Possessing 
only cold and dry intellect, he would resemble the ice- 
ribbed regions of the poles, glittering with moonbeams 
but frozen and cheerless. 

We are therefore indebted to the faculties which we 
are now to examine for all that makes creation to us beau- 
tiful, grand, charming ; for all that renders the bounties 
of Providence desirable ; for all that sustains the toils and 
relieves the burdens of life ; for all that is precious in the 
tender sympathies and warm charities of society ; and 
most of all, for the distinguishing honor of sustaining 
moral and religious character, and the exalted and ever- 
lasting happiness of loving God. Such is the importance 
of those faculties, which we now propose to examine. 

WHICH CLASS OF FACULTIES ACT FiKST. 

The intellective and the motive powers are intimately 
united and mutually dependent. Otiier things equal, the 
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more earnest our affeetiong, desires, emotions, the more 
vivid are our perceptions ; and, on the other hand, the 
clearer our perceptions, the more intense are our feelings. 
But it has been debated which act first, the intellective or 
the motive powers, Dugald Stewart thinks the latter. 
" Our active propensities," he says, " are the motives 
which induce us to exert our intellectual powers, and 
our intellectual powers are the instruments by which we 
attain the ends recommended to us by our active propen- 
sities." 

This is true, but not the whole truth, Li all cases 
of sensational activity, that is, of mental action through 
the senses, the motive powers act first. In all other cases, 
the intellective powers act first, For instance, appetite 
may excite desire, which puts thought at work to gratify 
it. In this case a moUve power takes the lead. On the 
other hand, the intuitive perception of a truth or false- 
hood may excite a cori'esponding emotion. In this case 
the inteUeGt is first to act. 

Thus an act of the intellect is often the means of excit- 
ing propensities, which subsequently re-act through the 
instrumentality of the intellect to obtain their ends. But 
it is not the same intellectual faculty, which is employed in 
these two cases. In the first instance, it is the power of in- 
tuition; in the second, the power oi contrimng, or adapts 
ing means to ends. This last is a combination of primitive 
faculties. We are hence morally bound to take heed how 
we employ the intellect, not only as an instrument to se- 
cure ends already desired but as a means of exciting the 
desires themselves. This is true of other powei-s besides 
that of intuition, and especially of imagination. 

The direct object of intellectual activity is knowledge. 
Knowledge excites the motive powers, and these incite us 
to action. The object of that kind of intellectual activity 
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called imagining, is a Bubstitute for knowledge. That is, 
it substitutes a fencied object for a reality. It is therefore 
adapted, like knowledge, to move the feelings; and is 
often even more efEectual to excite desires and emotions 
than reality itself. Hence the person who would keep Ms 
heart pure must have special care of his imagination. 

THE ACTION OP THE MOTIVE P0WEK9 NATtTEAL OB MOEAL. 

Having distinguished the motive from the intellec 
tive powers, we are next to discriminate between tkose 
acts or states of the motive powers which are purely 
natural, and those which involve moral quality. But 
we must first define what we mean by natural and by 
moral action. 

By natural action, we do not mean that the action 
itself is not beautiful, amiable, desirable, nor that it does 
not imply wise design and moral excellence in the respon- 
sible author of it. It does imply these in the highest degree. 
We see them in the instincts of the bee, and of all animals. 
We see them also in those hwman instincte, those purely 
constitutional activities of our nature, which are directly 
due to the creating and guiding power of Qfld. When 
we say they are natural, characterless, i&c., we only mean 
that they imply no moral worthiness in the man, any more 
than the amiable instincts of the animal imply moral wor- 
thiness in tiie animal. The man's conscience, hia regard 
to duty, does not enter into them at all, any more than it 
does into the beatings of his pulse. 

By "moral action, we mean that for which the man 
himself, as a moral agent, is personally responsible. It is 
action which, if by him conscientiously conformed to the 
rule of right, attaches to A*m character of moral excellence ; 
but if otherwise, it attaches to him gmlt. Every specific 
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moral state or action is tlniB right or wrong, the responsi- 
ble author of it being the agent himself. 

When ovx affections, desires, emotions, volitions, are 
simple spontaneous outbursts, such as mere nature designs 
and prompts, they are as characterless as nature herself. 
They are sometimes called human inetincts. They incite 
us to preserve and defend our lives, to foster and protect 
our offspring, to relieve misery, to provide for our natural 
wants. To do otherwise is winatural. When the person 
keeps them in obedience to enlightened conscience, having 
thus faithful regard to duty, they are morally right. When 
he allows them to violate the laws of conscience, they are 
morally wrong. They are then wrong as being wrongly 
motived, indulged to excess, or directed to unworthy and 
forbidden objects. 

Applying the above role, we find a large class of hu- 
mane, lovely, beautiful feelings and actions, on which we 
are prone to pride ourselves, which are the pure gifts 
of God in nature, as truly so as the instincts of the mere 
animal. They evince a fine nature as made and endued 
by God, but attach no more moral worthiness to the re- 
sponsible man than does the color of his shin. They are 
strictly God's creative work, acting itself out, eo to speak, 
in the nature which ho has given. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ABOVE DISTINCnONS. 

The mere constitutional desire of esteem has no moral 
quality. It is as natural and useful to the mind as breath- 
ing is to the body ; the one implies no more moral charac- 
ter than the other. But when this desire is directed to 
unworthy ends, or is excessively earnest for human ap- 
plause, it subverts right principle and is morally wrong. 

The constitutional desire oijMnoer is in itself innocent, 
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and subserves important uses. But let it be wrongly 
directed, or become a ruling passion, overriding justice 
and benevolence, and it is bigbly criminal. It is tbe main 
motive of demagogues and tyrants. 

Let U8 now reverse these cases. The desire of esteem, 
rightly directed, exerts a most elevating and ennobling 
influence upon the character. When supremely directed 
to the Supreme Being, it becomes one of the loftiest ele- 
raentfi of virtue and piety. I^one have a brighter record 
on high, than they who " seek the honor that cometh from 
God only." 

The desire of power, often so dreadful when perverted, 
when wisely directed to benevolent ends, imparts strength 
and greatness to character, and often renders its subjects 
illustrious benefactors of mankind. To desire power and 
influence for the sake of being largely beneficial, and to 
retain the purity of the desire and the sincerity of the 
motive unto the end, through a life of distinguished pub- 
he success, is to form a character like that of the illustrious 
Washington. 

The natural affections are not only innocent, but they 
are so essential to ns that without them man is a monster. 
The mother's love for her infant child, is an original and 
pure instinct. Kightly controlled, it becomes one of the 
most beautiful elements of character. What more pleasing 
than the sight of the affectionate mother, watching with 
sohcitous and untiring devotion over her helpless child ? 
Who can contemplate her self-forgetting in devotion to 
the object of her love, enduring his waywardnees, forgiv- 
ing his faults, relieving his pains, enjoying his pleasures ; 
pouring incessantly info his opening soul the warm cur- 
rent of her sympathies and the mature wisdom of her 
counsels, and following him with her untiring prayers, as 
he advances from childhood, and finally goes forth to bat> 
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tie ■witli the temptations and trials of life, without feeling 
that the true mother's heart is the noblest of heaven's 
gifts? 

But let that affection become by excess an idolatrous 
fondness ; let it induce her to look not only with endurance 
but with complacence upon her child's faults ; lot it so con- 
tract her heart that it shall retain no adequate affection 
for any child but her own ; let it he allowed to supplant the 
higher affection due to God, and thus induce her to mur- 
mur against him, if he removes the idol ; it then becomes 
morally wrong. Allowed to reign in the heart, it will 
ultimately displace all its finest sensibilities and subvert 
every principle of morality and religion. Every natural 
affection, however lovely and important, when allowed to 
become idolatrous, selfish, exclusive, tends to the same 
disastrous result. 

Hence Jesus Christ said, "He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me, and ho that 
loveth son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of 
me." 

Now let tliat mother, instead of giving her supreme 
affection to her child, give it to God, Chastened, rever- 
ent, devout, modified to the nature of its object, let it 
ascend in holy devotion to Him who alone has the right 
to claim it, and to whom alone she has a right to give it. 
Her parental affection thus falls into its appropriate sphere 
and assumes the right character. She does not love her 
child the less, because she loves God more than him, but 
her maternal love is now a morally regulated and Christian 
affection. 

This is not an affection which looks complacently upon 
and defends her child's faults. Although sincere and 
ardent, it is still discriminating. ^Neither is it an affec- 
tion that closes the fountain of her heart against others. 
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On the contrary, it opens and enlarges it for all the hrnnan 
race. Nor yet does it resist the will of God, conflict with 
his laws and providence, and obstinately insist upon its 
own ends. Cheerfully recognizing that higher claim, 
resigned even in the removal of its dearest earthly object, 
it saye, " The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, 
and hlessed be the name of the Lord." This is true moral 
excellence ; it is sublimely beautiful. 

What we have said of the desires and affections, is 
equally true of (dl the primitive motive powers. Charac- 
terless in themselves, they are morally right or wrong, 
according as they are kept in obedience to the law of 
moral rectitude, or are allowed to transgress it. Hence 
a man may be, to a great extent, naturally amiable and 
lovely, while he is morally perverse and vricked. He 
may have fine natural endowments of soul as well as of 
body, rich impulses, genial feelings, glowing and humane 
affections, and yet live without God in the world. He 
may be a practical atheist. But if the will of Giod is our 
supreme law of moral right, as we shall hereafter show it 
to be ; if we ought supremely to regard his pleasure, and 
to devote all our powers to his service ; then, the man 
who withholds tliis homage from God, however fine his 
natural endowments, is wrong in the capital respect, the 
very respect in which he is personally and most of all 
responsible. He does not do as he ou^ht to do, even in 
the highest and most important relation of his being. 
The duty that comprehends all other duties ho ignores 
and disowns. Ho is thus, as an accountable being, radi- 
cally and utterly in fault. 

An additional fact must here be introduced, as an 
element essential to every philosophical system true to 
humanity, which is, that man is a morally falleib being, 
diainehned to do the wiH of God. Thus morally p 
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and guilty, he is dependent upon a dispensation of grace. 
A true and complete system of moral philosophy must 
therefore show both what man is, and what, through the 
grace of the gospel, he may and should become. The 
principles of morality are thus both natural and revealed. 
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NATUEAL APPETITE. 

The appetites are those propensities of our nature whoso 
object is to supply our hodily wastes and to perpetuate 
ow race. Of these we have two, adapted severally to 
each of the above ends. One of them is active from 
infancy ; the other is developed later in life. Both are, 
however, alike provided for in the original constitution. 

Some authors recton three appetites, considering tho 
appetite of thirst distinct from that of hunger. This 
results from their confounding appetite with the desires to 
which it gives rise, when excited. The propensity to sup- 
ply the bodily wastes perpetually exists in the constitution 
as a part of it, while the desires which it occasions do not 
perpetually exist ; their existence depending upon the par- 
ticulai- bodily and mental states. In certain states of the 
body, the propensity to supply its wants occasions desire 
for hquid, in other states for solid substance. The par- 
ticular desires of appetite are numerous, but the propen- 
sity to supply the wants, whatever they may be, is ever 
one and the same. 

The above distinction between appetite and desire is 
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important. Appetite itaelf is natural and innocent, laut 
the desires to which it gives rise may be virtuous or 
vicious, according as wo direct them to lawful or unlawful 
indulgences. This remark is equally applicable to both 
of the natural appetites, and to their desires. 

THE APPETITES NECESSAEY. 

It might seem that reason and experience are sufficient 
to direct us to the means necessary for the presei-vation of 
our lives and the perpetuity of our race, and that conse- 
quently the appetites are superfluous. Why then are 
they implanted in our nature, since they so often enslave 
and torment us "i Is it not unworthy of rational beings to 
be actuated by such inferior principles 'i We despise the 
man who is controlled by his appetites ; why then were 
they not left entirely out of his constitution, that all his 
actions might be directed by the loftier dictates of reason 
and conscience ? Some light may be thrown upon this 
question by the following considerations, 

THE APPETITES AKB PEOMPTiaiS, 

Without the promptings of appetite, the vigilance of 
the rational powers and the lessons of experience would 
often fail to remind us of the means necessary to the im- 
portant ends which they contemplate. When intensely 
occupied, for instance, or absorbed in some favorite ob- 
ject, or when in circumstances unfavorable for procuring 
the means of subsistence, without the urgent promptings 
of appetite, men would often perish for want of nourish- 
ment. The appetites, therefore, in their natural and 
healthy condition, are invaluable monitors. Without 
them, despite of their rational powers, the human race 
would have long since ceased from the earth. 
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rUETHEE USE OF THE APPETirEB. 

Conh-oUed by virtuons principle, tho appetites not only 
admonish us wJien to indulge, but they serve to regulaie 
the indulgence. They indicate the quantity, as well as 
the time. Indeed, the instinct of healthy appetite sub- 
serves much the same purpose for supplying the system 
with nourishment, which that of breathing does for sup- 
plying the lungs with air. They do not supersede the 
necessity of rational and moral control, but they greatly 
relieve it. " Suppose, for example, that the appetite of 
hunger had been no part of our constitution ; reason and 
experience might have satisfied us of the necessity of food 
to our preservation ; but how should we have been able, 
without an implanted principle, to ascertain, according to 
the varjang state of our animal economy, the proper 
reasons for eating, or the quantity of food that is salutary 
to the body ?" * 

THE APPETITES CONTRIBUTE TO EHJOYMENT. 

But the appetites have a higher end than mere physi- 
cal necessity, Tliey were designed to promote our hap- 
piness, Lideed our enjoyment is provided for in aU 
providential arrangements ; and is never sacrificed but 
by some misdoing of onrs, or for purposes of moral disci- 
pline having a higher good in prospect. 

Without appetite, even the taking of our needful food 
would be a matter of sober and grudging necessity. The 
plain substantial luxury, so welcome to the laborer when 
returning from the toils of the day, the savory viands and 
delicious fruits upon the rich man's table, even the crys- 

" Stewart, p. 10. 
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tal water tliat sparkles so temptingly in the temperate 
man's cup, would all cease alike to have any attraction, 
or to afford any pleasure. We should eat and drink by 
rule, and from mere motives of necessity. What a cold, 
mercenary, calculating business, would eating and drink- 
ing he ! It would not be easy to calculate the amount of 
enjoyment, individual, domestic, social, which would be 
taken from the world, by the annihilation of the appetites. 

MOKAL AND RELIGIOUS USES OF THE APPETITES. 

The appetites serve to discipline us. If they tempt us to 
vice, they also afford ns opportunity to test and strengthen 
virtuous principle. " Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation ; for when he is tried he shall receive a crown 
of hfe." It is not he who has nothing in his nature or 
circumstances to try his virtue, but he only who is capa- 
ble of being tempted and who overcomes the temptation, 
that is worthy to inherit the promised crown. It seems to 
have been by appetite, unlawfully indulged, that our pro- 
genitors /e?^ from innocence. An opportunity is afforded, 
by rightly controlling this and other propensities, to rise 
from the servile bondage of the flesh to regained dominion 
more glorious than was lost. 

The appetites also serve to awaken our gratitude to 
God, for his constant care and numerous gifts. They 
occasion wants in our nature, produced by the same gra- 
cious Being who provides for them; the necessity and 
the provision for it being always so adjusted to each other 
as to yield us repeated enjoyment, make us feel our de- 
pendence, and thus awaken our gratitude. " Give us this 
day our daily bread," is a prayer suggested by the de- 
mands of appetite ; and every answer to it is a fresh 
appeal to the grateful homage of the heart. 
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Whenever the devout man eits down to his repast, the 
blessing of a healthy appetite brought into connection 
with the means of supplying its demands, naturally lifts 
iiis soul to God ; and, in imitation of the Saviour's exam- 
ple, ho offers to him his tribute of thanls. Thus appetite, 
rightly used, becomes an important means of rendering 
the heart grateful and devout. The trne Christian " eats 
and drinks to the glory of God." * 

EKKOKS RESPECTING APPETITE. 

There are two opposite errors, to which men incline, 
respecting the appetites ; that of undue denial, and that 
of undue indulgence. The former is undoubtedly the 
safer ; but we should avoid the errors on both sides. 

UxDUE Desial. — Observing the evils of undue indul- 
gence, Bome have concluded that the hand of an iron 
mastery should be laid npon the appetites ; that they 
should he reduced to the lowest possible extremity ; that 
all the happiness they proffer should be eschewed ; and 
that the very essence of virtue consists in a state of entire 
indifference to their demands. 

This is Asceticism,. It is of heathen origin. Its views 
of morality and religion are severe and unnatural. It 
entirely mistakes the Creator's design ; or, if it sees it in 
part, does not apprehend its entireness, beauty, and benefi- 
cence. Applied to religion and guiding the conscience, 
it baa led to deeds of cruel penance, to macerations of the 
body, to celibacy, and even to the entire destruction of 
faculties implanted in our nature for the most important 
ends. Such is the wisdom of heathenism, or of man in the 
3 of Christianity, when attempting to regulate the 
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appetites. And even Chrietians themselves, like some of 
tlie Jews in the time of Ciirist, have not always kept 
their morality and religious devotion entirely free of the 
ascetic element. 

TJndce Ikdulgekce. — ^Thie is the more dangerous error. 
Perceiving that the appetites were evidently designed to 
contribute to our enjoyment, and not considering the im- 
portance of keeping them in duo snbjection, many allow 
them to gain the mastery. Men thus become abject slaves 
to them. Thoy are what the Scriptnres denominate " lovere 
of pleasures." The pleasures of sense, no longer subordi- 
nate and incidental, become to them the supreme and 
ultimate object. They tease and stimulate the appetites 
to the highest pitch of excitement, and then give to them 
the reine of free indulgence. 

Tliis is Epi<yurianism. It is so called from a noted 
heathen philosopher, who was reputed to teach, what he 
never did teach in so gross a sense, that pleasure is the 
chief end of man. Not only morality and religion, but 
even the decencies of social and domestic life are by it 
sometimes sacrificed to a mad devotion to " the lusts of 
the flesh." It defeats its own end. Its race is short ; it 
usually has more of pain than of substantial pleasure, even 
while it lasts ; and it terminates in hopeless ruin. 

But while the theoretical error may draw many into 
the bondage of appetite, it is not true that all who come 
into this bondage theoretically embrace the error. Men 
become the slaves of lust by errors of practice more than 
by errors of speculation. So dominant do unduly indulged 
appetites often become, that their unhappy slaves groan 
under the bondage while freely admitting the claims of 
virtue, and even eloquent in its praise. The most lucid 
arguments and touching appeals in favor of temperance 
and chastity, have fallen from the lips of intemperate 
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and licentious men. In the bittemees of his spirit, the 
wretched victim of hist is often constrained to say, 

" I kjiow the rights and I approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and jct the wrong pnrsae." 



RELATION OF APPEHTE TO PLEASUEE, 

Pleasure is an object, hut not the chief and ultimate 
object, for which the appetites were given us. The ques- 
tion here arises whether it is right to indulge the appetites 
merely for the pleasure thus obtained. In answer to this, it is 
evident that he acts an irrational part, and therefore mor- 
ally wrong, who allows present indulgence at the expense 
of greater enjoyment in the future. He who eagerly 
snatches a few transient pleasures, at the loss of great and 
permanent future good, acts a brutish part, and thus 
offends against the high dictates of wisdom and morality. 
A rational being is bound to aet as such ; and rationality 
enjoins forethought. 

There is not so much as an apology for this impatience 
to indulge, even with those who regard happiness as the 
end ; for Providence has so ordered events that the vir- 
tuous control of appetite secures the highest present satis- 
faction, as well as future reward. Hence all vicious indul- 
gence is as truly a mistake, as an immorality; it is as 
unwise, as it is wrong. If the present year, or even the 
present month, were the whole of a man's existence, the 
balance of enjoyment would still be on the side of vir- 
tue. 

But the mere question of enjoyment is not the main 
one here. Morality takes a higher view. While virtue 
bestows present as well as future happiness, it must be 
conceded that she demands self-denial; and i 
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self-denial very severe and protracted. And when the 
question lies hetween indulgence and virtue, between 
pleasure and moraHty, the decision in favor of the latter 
does not admit of a question, even though it be at the 
sacrifice of a right eye. 

There are two kinds of pleasure, which here conflict : 
tliat of indulged appetite, and that of obeyed conscience ; 
and however great tlie former, that of the latter is sure to 
be greater. And so also there are two kinds of conflicting 
pain; and however great the pain of denying appetite, 
that of disobeying conscience will surely transcend it. 
And to this wc must add, that even if we take no higher 
ground than respect to mere physical enjoyment, the loes 
of it from vices of appetite is ordinarily, within no dis- 
tant period, more tha*n an ofiset to the pleasure. These 
reasons are conclusive, why the appetites should never be 
used as means of pleasure, excepting as they are con- 
trolled by strict and unbending virtue. But when indul- 
gence and virtue clearly coincide, self-denial ceases to be 
either virtuous or wise. 



If we have the choice of two kinds of food equally at 
our command and conducive to health, the only difl'erence 
being that our appetite craves the one rather than the 
other, our appetite is then the only providential indication 
to guide us. Indeed, what a healtliy appetite best relishes, 
is usually best for us. ISor can one person decide here 
for another ; for as Providence has aiibrded a variety of 
provisions, so he has constituted various appetites with 
reference to them. 

Moreover, the appetites were clearly designed to be 
indulged, subject to the laws of strict virtue, with direct 
reference to the satisfaction which they afford. They 
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were designed, as we have said, to minister to our enjoy- 
ment ; and happiness is both a good in itself, and a means 
to permanent moral benefit. It is not less essential than 
suffering, as an element of moral discipline ; and God 
has dispensed his bounties with reference to this law of 
om' nature. We are so constitnted, that the absence of 
all pleasure on the one hand, as well as the absence of 
all pain on the other, would be fatal to our moral disci- 
pline. 

DESIGN OF rROVIDENTIAI, GIFTS. 

"Why has the Creator spread such a world of beauty 
around us, in the varied and beautiful landscape ; in the 
rich hues of the opening flowers and the richer tints of the 
ripening fruits ; in the gorgeous splendors of the western 
sky, when the sun is sinking to rest beneath a canopy of 
sapphire and of gold ; in all the forms of grace and gran- 
deur, which open to our view in ceaseless variety, by day 
and by night; but to afford us enjoyment through tbe 
sense of sight, and thereby raise our hearts to him in 
grateful homage ? And why has he filled the air with 
music, and provided for our producing it by artificial 
means, adapting the laws of melody and harmony to our 
enjoyment through the sense of hearing? 

And are not his provisions and designs the same, in 
respect to the sense of appetite ? There is but one answer. 
If there is no merit in shutting our eyes against the gifts 
addressed to the sense of sight, or our ears against the gifts 
addressed to the sense of hearing, there can be none in 
rejecting the gifts addressed to the. sense of appetite. All 
of the senses sustain to us the same relation ; they are all 
equally designed to afford us enjoyment ; and tliey are all 
to be governed by the same rules of virtue. 
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. FOB BENEVOLENT ENDS. 



When benevolence induces a person to forego gratifi- 
cations of appetite for the sake of doing good to hia fellow- 
beings, the virtue of self-denial rests upon higher ground 
than that of mere secular morality. "WTien a man denies 
himself luxuries, or in any way restricts personal indul- 
gences, for the sake of saving the cost of them to supply 
the wants of the destitute, or to afford relief to the suffer- 
ing, or to send the Gospel to the heathen, he adopts the 
Christian principle. 

ISTor does he herein act the ascetic, aspiring to be 
righteous ovei-much; for he would gratefully enjoy the 
luxury and bestow the favor too, if ho could ; but seeing 
ho cannot do both, his benevolent heart prompts him nobly 
to relinquish pereonal gratification, for the sake of afford- 
ing greater and more important good to others. This is 
the self-sacrificing spirit of Clirietianity. 

THE BEST MEANS OF GOVEESINa THE APPETITE8. 

It is not the highest order of morality, that does little 
else than maintain severe and scrupulous exactness in 
regard to the appetites. Not that they should ever be 
nngoverned, or ever allowed to transgress in the least par- 
ticular ; but to be ever inquiring to what extent they may 
be indulged, and how they may be kept in due subjection, 
tends to debase the mind, and to displace nobler motives 
of action. 

Indeed such a course sometimes tends, by a natural 
law, to render the appetites more ungovernable. When 
the conscience is duly enlightened, and the aspirations of 
the soul are pure and elevated, the lower propensities 
naturally fall into their proper place. Hence the best of 
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al! directiona for governing the appetites, is, to have some 
worthy and absorhiag object in view, and to be diligently 
engaged in pursuing it. 

The truly noble man governs his appetites almost im- 
eonseiously. Like dutiful children, they render him cheer- 
ful obedience. Not clamorous for their rights, they never 
Bet Tip the standard of rebellion. Kightly trained from in- 
fancy, submission has become their habit. As they never 
solicit undue indulgence, it is never needful to lay upon 
them any painful restraint. To " keep under the body 
and bring it into subjection," is no arduous task. 

Such a man lives, not by a rule of mechanical exact- 
ness, or of pedantic and self-conscious accuracy, but by 
the lofty impulse of a divine heroism. High aims and 
high endeavors, conscientiously pursued, place him above 
the reach of temptations addressed to his lower propensi- 
ties. Such is the high-souled man. But he whose moral 
history is made up of attempts nicely to define the exact 
limit of virtuous indulgence and to keep precisely within 
it, lives at a mean rate, and can never in this way reach 
a point of excellence worth naming. 
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Two causes operate to impart morbid or diseased action 
to the appetites. In the fii-st place, the organs of the sense 
of appetite may be in a diseased or ahnormal condition. 
When the organs of the sense of sight are diseased, its vi- 
sion is unnatural ; so when the organs of the sense of ap- 
petite are diseased, its cravings are nnnatural. 

In the second place, appetite may bo disordered by 
excessive and Treated mdUgence, by which a bad hcMt is 
formed. There are then both the disease of the organ 
and the power of the evil habit to be overcome, before 
healthy appetite can be restored. The influence of the 
two is reciprocal ; repetition increases the disease, and the 
disease instigates repetition. 

Dugald Stewart caBs them acguired appetites. " Be- 
sides our natural appetites," he says, " we have many ao- 
qmred ones. Such are our appetites for tobacco, for 
opium, and other intoxicating drugs. In general, every 
thing that stimulates the nervous system produces a sub- 
sequent languor, which gives rise to a repetition." * He 
*Aetive and Moral Powers, p. 12, 
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here confounds appetite itself with the cravings to which 
it gives rise. "When the appetite, designed to suggest 
the appropriate nourishing stimulant, becomes perverted 
or morbid, it produces unnatural cravings for hwrtful 
stimulants, such as alcohol, opium, tobacco, and highly 
seasoned dishes. 

APPETITE DISEASED BY NATUEE. 

It may be a question how far appetite is ever origi- 
nally diseased. It seems to be a law of nature, that the 
peculiarities of parents, both physical and menUl, descend 
in some measui-e to their posterity. This law extends to 
diseases. The morbid states as well as the constitutional 
peculiarities of parents, become to some ext«nt the inheri- 
tance of their childi'en. The vices of sensuality and their 
sad effects, are propagated by blood scai'cely less than by 
example. This appeal's to be one of the ways in which 
God " visits the iniquities of the fathers upon their cliildrcn, 
imto the third and fourth generation." This fact should 
be an effectual inducement to all who would not entail 
ealamiti^ upon their offspring, to avoid every kind of 
vicious indulgence. 

APPETITE DISEASED IN INFANCY. 

While vitioeity of appetite may he to some extent in- 
herited, it is doubtless more due to the nursing and the 
habits of infancy. The seeds of intemperance may bo im- 
planted in children long before they arrive at years of dis- 
cretion. Intoxicating drinks taken by tlie mother and 
retaken by the infant at tlie breast, cordials administered 
as a beverage or an anodyne, may implant the germs of 
morbid appetite, which future years will serve oidy to 
mature. Appetite thus depraved operates through the 
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subsequent periods of childhood, producing various crav- 
ings for injurious indulgences, which nothing but the 
most detei-mined self-denial can resist ; and which, alas, 
are too often allowed to destroy their victims. 

There is then a serious responsibihtj upon all who 
have infancy and childhood in charge, to practise great 
caution in forming the appetite. No propensity of our 
nature is more easily affected at an early age, for good or 
for evil, than this. Physicians ha\ e mostly ceased to en- 
courage nursing mothers to take mtoxieating drinks, and 
to countenance the frequent adnunistenng of drugs and 
cordials to children. Pure air, simple diet, invigorating 
exercise, and cheerful society, Tie the nituril means of 
fostering healthy appetite. 



VrrlATED IN YOUTH. 

Whatever may be the depravity of appetite obtained 
by inheritance, or in the period of infancy, it cannot an- 
nul the subsequent obligation of the individual to control 
it. If a youth finds himself the unhappy victim of morbid 
appetites, urging him to vicious indulgences, he should 
put in requisition the greater self-denial and the more de- 
termined efforts to be virtuous. He should take counsel 
of reason, not of appetite ; he should listen to the voice of 
God and of conscience, cautiously shun temptations, and 
address himself with u nflin ching determination to his 
duty. And for encouragement he should consider that 
the greater the straggle, the more glorious the victory, 
and the richer the reward. 

Tlie appetites are not often so depraved at birth, or in 
infancy, as to render it veiy difficult for a virtuous will to 
control them. The severest trials which men realize from 
them, are of their own procuring. It is during the period 
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of youth, between the agee of ten and twenty-iive, when 
passion is ardent, reason immature, and habit in the pro- 
cess of formation, that persons are most liable to render 
their desire for pleasure strong by indulgence, and thus to 
fall victims to its demands. Since many descend to ruin 
in this way, it may not be amiss, for a warning to the 
young, to indicate the leading steps in the process. 

1. Inordinate desire for ^esent ^leasti/re. — Since in- 
dulgence affords present enjoyment, it makes the youth of 
strong desires and little forethought its easy victim. He 
has as yet taetcd only the sweet, none of the bitterness, of 
vice. Hence, regardless of the counsels of parents and 
teachers, of the commands of Giod, and of the admonitions 
of conscience, he gives himself up to pleasure. At length 
the abused appetites, as if in retaliation for this unlawfiil 
use of them, assume the reins and hurry their victim into 
still bolder and more desperate steps towards ruin. 

2. The -mfiuence of had example. — Having entered 
upon this course, he finds companions to keep him in coun- 
tenance, and help him along in it. Associated with those 
more advanced than himself in vice, he finds his progress 
greatly facilitated. The tendency to imitate is perhaps 
never stronger with those who have deviated from the path 
of virtue, tlian when vicious indulgence is the object. 

Indeed the mutual influence of pleasure-seeking com- 
panions in confirming each other's vices, is almost irre- 
sistible. "The companion of fools ahaU le destroyed." 
The only possible hope for one thus ensnared, is in the 
dissolution of the companionship ; an event which he is 
usually slow to desire. 

3. J'cdse association of ideas. — ^The youth supposed is 
yet more encouraged in his course, by associating indul- 
gence with hiffh life and independence. He knows sons 
of rich and distinguished parents, moving with honor in 
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fashionable circles, who practise unblushingly the vices to 
which ho is inclined. Not regarding true excellence 
as independent of external condition not having learned 
to associate virtue with honor, and vice with diegi-ace, 
under all circumstances ; the free indulgence of appetite 
becomes with him a matter of ambition, as well as of 
pleasure. 

He scorns to be numbered with the stupid slaves of 
superstition, or with the humble poor who cannot aff(/rd 
to indulge ; he aspires to freedom, and to an honorable 
rank. Thus becoming one of those " who glory in their 
shame," bis pride and appetite unite their forces to destroy 
him. 

4. A vidous imagination,. — His imagination having 
become perversely active, fills his mind with corrupting 
images. It vividly mirrors to him " the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth its color in the cup, when it moveth 
itself aright," and the numerous accompanying objects 
which minister to depraved appetites. Objects, thus fur- 
nished by the imagination, have frequently as much power 
to excite the cravings of appetite, as those actually present. 
In some cases they have even more. Thus one of the 
finest of the mental faculties, given to elevate and enrich 
the soul, becomes by perversion a fatal instrument for its 
destruction, 

5. UUer recUessness of the future.— The frenzied ap- 
petites at length render their victim desperate. There 
is now scarcely a risk which he will not encounter, nor ter- 
ror which he will not brave, for the sake of tlieir indulgence. 
His ruin has thus approached the point of completion. 
His remaining days upon earth will probably he few ; but 
whether few or many, they wiU never be to him again as 
they have been. 

That glorious sun will never again shine upon his head 
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with golden "beams, as in the days of his innoeeiice and 
hope ; tho sweet music of nature, that once came to his 
bounding and joyoue spirit like angel-Toiees, is turned into 
the deep and hollow wail of a ruined life ; all creation, 
once green, bright, and charming, looks faded, withered, 
repulsive ; and often, under a painful conviction of his 
ruin and the pangs of remorse, he almost sighs for the 
dreaded grave to bury him for ever from the world and 
from himself. If in Paris, his presence iu a den of gam- 
blers may be suddenly missed, and the moraing may iind 
his remains at the foot of the Triumphal Arch, or floating 
in the Seine. 

6. The closing scene. — But if he lives in America, and 
has received Christian inatraction, he will not probably ter- 
minate his days by suicide. A lingering probation of mis- 
ery awaits him. The appetites which once afforded him 
pleasure, now exhausted of their resources, refuse to do so 
any longer ; and he is thus left both to the painful chidings 
of conscience, and to the cruel mercy of those long-cher- 
ished and remorseless cravings, that can never be satisfied. 

Nothing short of one of those rare miracle of mercy, 
which Heaven in the stupendous reaches of its grace some- 
times deigns, can avail to rescue him, and to turn him, 
throngh agonies of repentance and of straggle, into tlie long 
forsaken paths of virtue. Few indeed, in this stage of 
vice, are ever reclaimed. Nearly all die as they have 
lived, leaving the hearts of surviving friends to weep bit- 
ter tears, and the loving breezes of heaven vainly to sigh 
over their dishonored graves. 

THE EEVEKSE OF THE ABOVE FEOCESS. 

Every youth, however morbid his early or acquired 
appetites, may, by commencing early, entirely reverse the 
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above proceBS. His moral salviifion is yel, mdor God, in 
his own Iteepiiig. He may become a viptoous, high-mind- 
ed, and happy man, reigning as a ting over all his honse. 
Jinl m order to this, he mnst enter «t ome npon a per. 
BIStent conflict. He mast adopt and firmly maintain tlie 
rule of him who said, "lieep midwmy lody anihiiw it 
■mki mbjeavm." He mnst now, henceforth, and for ever, 
oomit all pleasures valueless, which are obtained at the 
expense of virtue. 

He must disconnect all vicious indulgences from the 
fascinations and allurements with which they are too 
often connected. He must never associate them with 
respectability and greatness, however arrayed with splen- 
dor, or commended by wealth and fashion; he mnst 
practically esteem them as mean and disgi-aceful as they 
are morally wrong and wicked. The principle of self- 
respect will thus arm him against them. 

He must check the wanderings of irrm/vrmtim, guide 
but not cool its burning energies, and bid it rise to objects 
pure and ennobling. Whether it be a novel, a picture, 
a song, a theatrical exhibition, or even a fact of history 
or pereonal knowledge, that woidd deflle his thoughts, and 
excite vicious cravings of appetite, he mnst turn away 
from it, and forever shun it, as be would a pestilence that 
walketb in darkness. 

He must also shun all bad company. Until his vicious 
habits have become thoroughly subdued, and virtuous 
habits firmly estabhshed, vicious companions will present 
temptations formidable for him to withstand. He must, 
therefore, resolutely cut himself entirely ofi' from all " fel- 
lowship with the unfruitful works of darkness," from all 
communion with those who are pnisuing "the lusts of 
the flesh," and throw himself heartily into the society and 
sympathies of the strictly virtuous. " He that walketh 
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with wise men shall he wise, hut the companion of foole 
shall be destroyed." 

But he mUEt not think to govern his appetites by mat- 
ing war on nat\u-e, acting the ascetic, and denying himself 
innocent amiiBemente and wJuilesome pleaaiiree. There 
are such, and all youth must have them. If they do not, 
restrained nature will react, wOl demand her rights ; and, 
if she cannot have them in one form, she will have them 
in another. If she is denied them in innocence, she will 
have them in guilt 

Let the youth supposed, then, cultivate and indulge 
the pleasures of his higher nature. Let him add to his 
diligence in business the culture of literature, of taste, of 
poetry, of music, of refined social recreations and amuse- 
ments ; let him feast his imagination and elevate his de- 
sires, by communing with the beauties of nature and the 
triumphs of art. Thus, taking hold upon the higher plear 
sures of his rational soul, he -will naturally leave the in- 
ferior pleasures of appetite to fall into their appropriate 
place of Buh ordination. 

Above all, conscious of his weakness and guilt, he must 
throw himself upon the strength and grace of God ; and 
he must set an infinite value upon those virtuous pi-inci- 
ples and high endeavors, which, superior to present indul- 
gence, and patient of all needful self-denial, can afibrd to 
wait long and toil hard, in expectation of glorious reward 
in the future. Persisting in this course, an approving 
conscience wOl sustain him ; he will teach his appetites 
obedience ; he will feel the delightful assurance that he 
is gaining the victory and rising in chai'acter. He will 
soon find the wise and virtuous gathering about him and 
becoming his personal friends. He will at last have the 
nnspeal^able satisfaction of respecting himself, as a man 
of conscious virtue, and of receiving the growing confi- 
dence and esteem of mankind. 
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As in the previous chapter we endeavored to show how 
the natural, appetites should be controlled; so in this we 
have endeavored to show how the morbid appetites should 
be restored. The youth who would do well for himself, is 
earnestly requested to examine the directions, and to 
apply them as his case may demand. 
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NATTJKAL AFFECTIOM 



Affection is the feeling usually termed Ime and hatred. 
It is attended with more or less emotion, and when the 
emotional element is intense it becomes a passion. Hence 
we say a person is passionately in love. Tlie passion may 
be great, and yet be attended with little or no benevolence 
towards its object. This is a very impure affection, and 
sometimes degenerates to mere lust. And so also the pas- 
sion of anger, which is a feeling of excited hostility, may 
become less and less rational, and thus pass into a blind 
frenzy. But the simple affection itself, as a primitive 
faculty, is to be distinguished from these passionate ex- 
citements. 

BISTINCTION BETIVEEN AFFECTION AND DESIEE. 

Affection has respect to persons ; desire, to whatever 
j'ospecta their enjoyment, or their suffering. "We love or 
hate the man; we desire his good or harm. We love our 
children ; we desire their happiness. Religious men love 
God, they desire to promote his glory. Thus the object 
of affection is living beings ; the object of desire is inan- 
imate things. 
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There is an affection, also, which we bestow upon the 
brute creation, but it is of a different kind from tliat which 
we bestow upon rational beings. "We justly consider a 
person wanting in some important qualities of heart, who 
manifests no love towards animals. A man may truly love 
his faithful dog, although the affection is unlite fliat which 
he has for his child. The girl may love her playful kitten, 
but not as she does her little broker. 

Men sometimes speak of loving certain kinds of food 
and drink. But we have not an affection for them ; it is 
a deaire or rdish. We also speak of loving our homes, 
firesides, the gi-aves of friends; of loving scenes of rural 
quiet, groves, mountains, sequestered valleys. So far 
as real affection is concerned, and not merely impas- 
sioned desire and sentiment, our feeling here results from 
associating these objects with living beings. 

The sacred writers sometimes employ the same term, 
comprehensively, to designate both affection and desire. 
" Love not the world, nor the things that are in the world." 
^'8et your affection on things above." Men also speak, 
in popular language, of loving money and applause. 
Strictly speaking, however, it is not an affection which 
they have for these things ; it is a covetous and vain deswe. 
Affection, as we have seen, is not merely a feeling of 
love ; it includes the opposite, hatred. Whether the ma- 
levolent affection is a part of oar original constitution, or 
a result of the apostasy, love turned to hate, is a fair ques- 
tion, which we may consider hereafter. And here again 
It IS restricted to conscious beings. We may hate a fel- 
low-being; we may also, in an inferior sense, hate certain 
animals, as a toad or a snake, but we cannot properly be 
said to hato an inanimate object. It does not appear 
that tlie woman hated the serpent, before the fall ; on the 
contrary, she seems to have loved it too confidingly; but 
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tlie fall put enmity between tliein, and turned the love to 
hatred. 

Brutes have natural affection, but not moral. Having 
no rational nature, no conscience, their affections can 
never he regulated by moral principle, and niuBt there- 
fore remain mere instincts. 

The most important of the natural affections are the 
following : 

1. Parental Affection, 

2. Filial Affection. 

3. Fraternal Affection. 

4. Conjugal Affection. 

5. Social Affection. 

We shall examine them in the above order. 



Parental affection is the Imje of parents towards their 
offspring. It is not restricted to our race ; we share it 
with brutes. It does not spring from the relation itself, 
but from the knowledge or belief that it exists. An ani- 
mal loves and nourishes the young of another as fondly as 
her own, if she receives the charge under circumstances to 
conceal the imposition. The same is true of the human 
affection. Let a new-bom infant be presented to a mother, 
in case her own is dead ; let her from the first suppose that 
infant to be her own offspring ; and she will have for it 
the genuine mother's affection. 

Hence the idea entertained by some of a certain dis- 
criminating feeling, leading parents to recognize and love 
their own offspring independently of the admonition of 
the senses, is a pure chimera. We trace the parental 
affection to its sonree, when we say, the parent is so 
constituted that the moment she sees in the infant child 
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her own or her supposed offspring, a peculiar feeling lo- 
wards it springs up in her heart. This feeling is parental 
love ; and it ie as spontaneous as the desire for food, or 
the flow of the blood. 

Pare>it<d Zove Modiji'cdh/ OirGimstanoes.—Thm com- 
mences the parental affection. It is bora into the world 
under the same providence that gires birth to the infant, 
that it may embrace the helpless stranger, and care for 
its wants. But let that infant die, or be for ever separated 
from its parents, and the intensity of the affection will 
gradually diminish. This is a mercifnl provision. 

On the other hand, let the infant grow up under the 
fostering care of the parent, and every day will entwine 
new chords of love around the parent's heart. Every 
smile and every tear, every joy and every pain, of the 
cherished and dependent child, augments the parental 
love. This, again, is a kind provision ; since every addi- 
tional care and anxiety for the child, demands a fresh sup- 
ply of love to sustain it. 

Design of Parental Affection.— I. It is the first ob- 
vious design of this affection to secure the requisite atten- 
tion of parents to their offspring. In the case of the 
brute, it is the <Wy means of securing it. Without tliis, 
all the offspring of brutes which are dependent on paren- 
tal care, would be left to perish. 

A sense of duty should indeed induce parents to take 
care of their children ; but it would not do to depend upon 
this motive alone. In multitudes it is nearly or quite 
wanting ; and in all, at some periods of life, it is too feeble 
and inconstant to insure the result. "Without the prompts 
in^ of parental love to snpply its place, or to attend it, 
multitudes of infant children, which are now cared for, 
would undoubtedly be abandoned to suffering and death. 

2. This affection seems to have been designed to ren- 
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der parents kaj^m their duties to their offspring. What 
a burden ■would be imposed upon the mother, if all her 
care and watchfuhiess were from a mere sense of duty ! 
With what languid step and heavy heart would the toil- 
worn father go to his daily task, to earn bread for his de- 
pendent family, if he did not love them. The thought 
of taking the dear little ones on his knee at evening, re- 
conciles him to the labors of the day. 

As the mother has usually more to do with tlie chil- 
dren than the father has ; as it is especially her suffering 
and patience that are taxed ; so to her is given tlie larger 
portion of pai'ental love. Indeed, the heai't of the affec- 
tionate mother has been well called "the masterpiece of 
nature's works." There is perhaps no other form in which 
humanity appears so lovely, or "presents so fair a copy 
of the divine image after which it was made," 

It is often tnily said, that pai-ents love their children 
more than children do their parents. Here again is a 
gracious adaptation of means to ends. Parents have or- 
dmarily more to do for their children, than children for 
their parents. The providing, the care, the anxiety, the 
patience, the sacrifice of health, and sometimes of life il^ 
self, are all mostly on the parent's side. Hence the pa- 
rent naturally requires the greater share of love. 

3. This affection is designed to subserve important 
moral and rdigious ends. It imparts earnestness and 
perseverance to the efforts of parents, to train up their 
children in the way they should go. Thus nature prompts 
the parent to do what duty demands. How many sons 
have been rescued from destnictiou by the promptings of 
maternal love. There is, perhaps, no principle of our nar 
ture, with which Cliristianity more gracefully blends, or 
which it more chai-mingly adorns, than parental love. 
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Filial affection is the love of ehildren towards thei) 
parents. This, as well as the preceding, springs not from 
the relation itself, but from the knowledge of it, or belief 
that it exists. The child that has always supposed his 
mirse to be his own mother, has towards her all the nar 
tural love of an own child. The same is ti-ue of hie rela- 
tion to the snpposed father. If only the longing to sus- 
tain the relation expressed by the word ovm, as related to 
the parent, is gratified, the filial affection springs into life. 

Sow the filial affection, is developed. — Although filial 
love is as ti-uly instinctive as parental, it is not so soon de- 
veloped. As it does not depend upon the relation itself, 
but upon the child's knowledge of it, it cannot of course 
be exercised until the child is old enough to comprehend 
the relation. But iilial love, in its early stages, has more 
of passion and less of benevolence than parental love has. 
Hence the child loves his mother, who smiles upon him 
and gives him kisses and sweetmeats, more than he loves 
his father who toils for his bread. As he grows older, and 
better appreciates the father's labors, he divides his affec- 
tions more equally ; but the early cares and caresses of the 
fond mother have so preoccupied his heart, that he seldom 
fails to give her his wai-mest affection through Hfe. 

It is often said that daughters love their fathers more 
than they do their mothers, and that sons love their 
mothers more than they do their fathers. If this be so, 
it may be owing to tlie tendencies of the sexes to love 
each other ; the more delicate qualities of the one and the 
stem qualities of the other awakening a reciprocity of in- 
terest ; and perhaps, also, to the fact, that the father has 
the principal government of the sons, and the mother of 
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the daughters, each thereby in a measure thwarting the 
incKnationa with wliich natural affection is intimately 
blended. For although an ungovemed child does not 
truly loTC, the child is very apt to give the greater ghare 
of affection to that one of the parents, from whom the least 
restraint and punishment directly come. 

Design of fiUal affeoHon. — ^Filial affection was de- 
signed to secure the noedfnl submission of children to 
their parents. Unless the offspring of bnites had some 
attachment to their parents, they would die of exposure 
and starvation. It is essential to their presentation, that 
they should be subject to guardianship. The same is true 
of children. Incapable of taking care of themselves, in 
the exorcise of their own will, they mnst be subject to 
the wiE of their parents. Filial affection tends to secure 
this subjection. 

The same affection also makes the child ha^y in this 
subjection. Obedience is not cordial without it. The 
child is cheerful and glad to obey his parents, only as 
he loves them. "Without love, like the prisoner in chains, 
he submits only from necessity. 

This affection is also designed to subserve moral and 
religioiis ends. Many a parent has been saved from vice 
and rnin through efforts prompted by filial love. Such is 
the reciprocity of effort for each other's welfare, induced 
by the mutual love of parents and children, that morahty 
and religion have ever looked to it with special and avail- 
ing hope. 



ni. FEATBENAI. AFFECT 



Fi'atemal affection is the love which exists between 
children of the smne fam-ily. It oiiginates, hke the pre- 
ceding, with the knowledge of the relation. A peculiar 
affection is enkindled by the knowledge of an own broflier 
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or sister ; and, unless destroyed by some untoward event, 
it is as lasting as life. 

This affection does not seem to exist in the trute crea- 
tion, excepting as it is occasioned by tlie offspring of the 
same parent being associated together. Their affections 
are merely social, because their knowledge does not em- 
brace the natiu'e of the fraternal relation. 

Hesign of fraternal afection. — As children of the same 
family have an interest especially common ; as tliey com- 
mence existence in the same nursery, gather in the same 
domestic circle, sit around the same table, share in the 
same inheritance, participate in ihe same joys and afflic- 
tions ; it was needful that they should have an affection 
especially adapted to this relation. 

Fraternal love was designed to render brothers and sis- 
ters happy, earnest, faithful in devotion to each other's 
welfare and to the common interests of the household. 
When this love is true and constant, it presents one of the 
moat lovely scenes on eartli. 

"What more pleasing than to see the elder sister extend- 
ing an almost maternal care over her younger brothers ? 
Or the brother tenderly watchful of the character, the 
wants, the happiness, of his sisters ? What sight better 
calculated to impress convictions of the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Creator in implanting these affections, than 
that of a family whose members thus seem to seek each 
other's welfare as sincerely as they do their own t 

Fraternal affection has often less of passion and more 
of benevolence than conjugal. Unless some alienating 
circumstances interpose, it commonly lasts through life, 
aad induces brothers and sisters to make sacrifices for each 
other's good, which they will make for no other human 
beings, excepting those of their own families. It is thus 
one of the strongest as wcU as most lovely of the natural 
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Solomon has even honored it so highly as to 
make it inferior only to the highest and hest of all affec- 
tions. "Tliere is a friend that stieketh closer than a 
brother." 

IT. CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

Conjugal affection is the love that esmta ietioeen h-us- 
iand and wife. It differs in the order of development from 
fraternal and filial love. Instead of springmg from the 
perceived relation of the parties, it gims rise to it. They 
do not love each other because they ai'e married, but they 
were married because they loved. 

Another pecuKarity of this affection is, that it exists 
only between the sea^s. It is therefore apt to have, espe- 
cially in its earliest stages, more of passion and less of 
benevolence than the love of kindred. But after the par- 
ties have become legally united, so that each is felt to be 
rightfully and for ever the other's own, a new desire is 
gratified, a new element is added to the affection ; and 
from tliis time it has all the qualities of conjugal love. It 
gradually becomes more chastened, pure, benevolent ; it 
becomes stronger and steadier ; and is finally the most dom- 
inant and enduring natural affection of the human heart. 

Although provision is made for conjugal love, in the 
physical and mental constitution, it is optional with us 
whether to avail ourselves of this provision. Many live 
and die apparently satisfied, without ever tasting the 
sweets of conjugal love. But as provision was made for 
it in our nature, it is clear that Providence designed it, 
and that to be married, at a suitable age, is the most 
natural and the happiest state of man. 

Design, of conjugal qfeciion.~The objects contem- 
plated by conjugal affection, are, the continuance of the 
species ; the united care and training of offspring ; the 
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mutual happiness of the parties in each other, and in 
their childi'en; and, generally, all tlie benefits of the do 
mestie constitution. It was not good that man should be 
alone, lience, the Creator made an " help-meet for " him ; 
but had he only made the help-meet, without making pro- 
vision in the nature of each paity for the conjugal qfeo- 
hofi, the relation would have been a task instead of a 
pleasure. 

Wei-e it made the duii/ of parties to unite in marriage, 
without conjugal love, that duty would be seldom under- 
taken and poorly executed. Conjugal love heightens 
every enjoyment, lightens every burden, divides every 
care, relieves all anxieties, sweetens afflictions, and strews 
all along life's toilsome and rugged path the flowers and 
fruits of pi-imeyal paradise. 

Hence the design of the marriage covenant. This cov- 
enant, provided for in the constitution of the sexes, was 
instituted in paradise by God himself. To it are due all 
the inestimable blessings of domestic Hfe ; and, indirectly, 
of alt those social and civil relations which elevate and 
adorn the human race. 

Tlius all the family affections combine to form, protect, 
and bless the domestic institution ; the most important 
institution upon earth, and that on which all others de- 
pend. Nothing can be imagined more worthy of Him 
wlio made and blessed it, nothing can be more fruitiul of 
good to mankind, than the family in which all the paren- 
tal, filial, conjugal, and fraternal affections are fuUy de- 
veloped, and are in healthy and harmonious play. Such 
a family, itself happy, is both the germ and the emblem 
O'f a liappy civil community, a happy state, a happy na- 
tion. Thus all our hopes, for our country and for the 
world, revert to the family, and depend upon the domestic 
affections. 
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CIAt AFFECTIOlf. 



This affection differs from tliose ■which we have exam- 
ined in being less specifio. Love for more distant kindred, 
for members of the same society, for townsmen, for coun- 
trymen, is naturally less intense than that whicli we have 
for our family relatives, but is not wholly different. "We 
love our cousins, partly because we feel that some of our 
family blood flows in tbeir veins. There is in it something 
of 'CuPi fTaUrnal feeling. Por a similar reason we love per- 
sons of our raee more than those of another. We love 
Americans and Englishmen more than Indians and Hof^ 
tentots, because they are naturally nearer to ub. More 
of their blood flows in our veins. 

Exceptions to the above rule occur only when affec- 
tion takes an eccentric and unnatural direction. Por tins 
reason, people of the same race incline to intermarry and to 
form nations. And hence marriages between individuals 
of nations very unlike each other, as between an Enghsh- 
maii and a Chinese, are clearly contrary to the design of 
Providence. We feel an instinctive repugnance to all 
such unnatural alliances. 

On the other hand, near relatives, however sincere 
and intense their mutual love, do not naturally have for 
each other a conjugal affection. Intermarriage between 
them is also further interdicted by the fact, tliat it tends 
to the destruction of both mind and body, and thus to the 
ultimate extinction of the race. Hence the trae conjugal 
afiection exists between parties of the same or similar 
nations, and of similar taste and culture, but of different 
family connections. 

The affection which results merely from being of the 
same society, town, or country, is easily accounted for. 
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Intercourse and identity of interests naturally tend to 
beget mutual affection. They produce similarity of 
views, taates, principles, habits ; they introdiice men 
to that intimate acquaintance with each other's private 
life, from which affection mostly originates. Our con- 
scious love is mostly restricted to those with whom we 
have, by personal intercourse or by other means, a some- 
what intimate knowledge. Hence the affection between 
members of the same literary, secular, or religions society. 
They have common views and instincts, and they often 
meet together under circumstances favorable to excite 
fiiendly feehngs. 

"We may not be conscious of any peculiar affection for 
the people of our own town, stat«, or nation, whilst we 
are in the midst of them, but after having passed some 
time in a strange land, we greet one of them as a brother. 
Persons who scarcely cared to speak with each other in 
their native place, on meeting in distant lands, can hardly 
express their mutual satisfaction. 

Affection for our cowntry, or patriotism. — ^Tlie particu- 
lar affection wliich we have for the people of our own 
countiy, together with the special interest we take in its 
soil, its institutions, its struggles, its conquests, its fortunes, 
is term.QA patriotism. Imagination and association have 
much agency in producing this affection. 

Patriotism is usually truer and more intense in small 
than in large countries, and in countries rough and baiTcn 
than in those smoother and more fertile. The reason, in the 
foi-mer case, is, that the people are brought nearer together ; 
that their interests are more strictly one ; and that, in their 
relative feebleness as a nation, they are more dependent 
upon each other. In the latter case, the common struggles 
and mutual sympathy of the people, in the peculiar ex- 
posures and hardships of their condition, as in the case 
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of the Swiss, the Highlanders of Scotland, and the Lap- 
landers, tend to endear them to each other. 

"VVhen, however, a nation hecomes very large and 
powerful, 80 as to hold a proud rank among other na^ 
tions, as was the case with the Eoman empire, and is now 
the case with the British empire, and with the United 
States, there is an appeal to the national love of glory, 
which operates powerfully npon the people to attach them 
to their country and to its institutions. 

GENEEAL KEMAKK8 UPOU THE AFFECTIONS. 

We have thus noticed the leading affections which 
ai-e strictly natv/ral, and the purposes for which they 
were designed. Had they been wanting, our race 
would have long since ceased fi-om the earth, or 
would have continued only to perpetuate its wretch- 
edness. As they are excellent in their nature, and 
perfectly adapted to their end, they reflect honor upon 
their Creator, but imply no praiseworthiness in us. 
They are Ms doing ; not ours. But while the mere pre- 
sence of them imphes in us no moral worthiness, their 
absence or abase implies guilty violence done to our na- 
ture, and usually results from a profligate life. He that 
is "without natural affection," is in the Bible ranked 
among the vilest of men. 

It should also be observed, that as God has commanded 
us to exercise these affections, while it is an immorality 
and a sin to withhold or pei-vert them, to exercise them 
in the spirit of obedience to the divine will, is both a 
moral and a religious act. On the right use of them our 
character eminently depends. Some of the purest joys of 
life on earth, and most seraphic joys of eternal lite in 
heaven, spring from obedient and holy afi'ection. 
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SosfE authors confound desire with appetite. "What 
Whewell terais " bodily desire " is oocaswned by appe- 
tite, but the cause and tiie effect should not be identified, 
Appetite, as we have seen, is a permanent principle 
our nature, but we desire food or drink only when ap 
tite is excited by a state of hunger or thirst. And, as 
all other desires, they may exist in every state of the phy- 
sical system. A man desires food only when he is hun- 
gry ; but he as much desires fame, wealth, power, knowl- 
edge, after his hunger is satisfied, as he did before. 
Hence, neither class of desires should be identified with 
appetite. 

Desire differs from emotion, in the following particu- 
lars. First, emotion has reference to the past, as well as 
to the future : desire has respect only to the future. 
Hence Thomas Brown calls desire "prospective emo- 
tion." But the emotion attending desire is not the desire 
itself. Secondly, desire is less fluctuating than emotion. 
While emotion rises and falls, like the sea-tides, desire 
moves steadily onward, like the river, to its object. Emo- 
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tion is more immediately dependent than purely mental 
desire upon exciting causes. "We hence speak of the cause 
of emotion and of the origin of desire. Thirdly, emotion 
may exist in reference to ohjects of aversion, hatred, dis- 
gust ; but desire always implies the wishing or longing 
for its ohject. 

The most important of the natural desires are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Desire of Life. 

2. Desire of Happiness. 

3. Desire of Society, 

4. Desire of Knowledge. 

5. Desire of Esteem. 

6. Desire of Owning. 
T. Desire of Power.* 

DESIKE OF LIFE. 

A desh-e to hve for ever is natural to all human beings. 
Agonizing or protracted disease, repeated disappoint- 
ments, the pangs of remorse, sometimes overcome it ; but 
no other desire so long and so resolutely resists their at- 
tacks. It is the last to die out of the heart. " All that a 
man hath will he give for his life." When we bear a man 
say, his existence has become such a burden that he has 
no longer any desire for life, our sympathy is excited for 
him, as one on whom crime or misfortune has laid its 
heaviest hand. 

Some suppose that the desire of life results from a con- 
sideration of the good connected with it. But the fact 

* Beid reckons three primitive desires, that of Powdr, of Knowlei3ge, and 
of Esteem. Vol. IV., p. 76. Stewart mekcsfire, adding to tlie above. Desire 
of Society and of Superiorily. Whewell also La^ Sve, lint Eubstitntes Desire 
of Safety, and of Haying, for Stewart's Desire of Knowledge and of Power. 
Vol. I. p. 42. 
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that men cling tenaeionsly to it, sometimes even in the 
entire absence of all present or prospective good, and in 
despite of the most appalling evils, jnstifiea the conclusion 
that they have a strong inborn desire of life for its own 
sake. 

The most important of the purposes which it seems 
designed to subserve are the three following. 

1. It was desired toprot&st life. — By connecting the 
desire of hfe with our existence, the Creator has given a 
guardian angel to protect us. Without this, how feebly 
sliould we endure our trials ; how often should we be fa- 
tally tempted to throw life away I Sustained by this, man 
often submits to protracted pains of hunger, to agonizing 
operations upon his body, and to endless varieties of in- 
tense mental suffering. It serves to render him patient, 
enduring, victorious. 

There is, indeed, a higher motive, a sense of duty, that 
should induce us to prize and protect life ; but this does 
not operate in all, nor in any at so early a period, or with 
such unfaihng constancy, as the case requires. Here, as 
in many otlier instances, natural instinct serves as a sub- 
stituto or an aid to moral principle, in securing our wel- 
fare. 

2. This desire contributes to owp &n^oy7n^nt. — Coope- 
rating with the sense of duty, it makes it our pleasv^e to 
cherish and protect life. If parents had no desire for the 
continuance of their offspring, if all labors and sufferings 
for them were prompted only by a sense of duty, the hap- 
piness of the parental relation would be immeasurably 
diminished. For the same reason, if we had no natural 
desire of our own life, if all we do and suffer to protect it 
were from a mere feeling of obligation, much of the ser- 
vice that we now enjoy would become an irksome and 
painful burden. 
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3. Thia desire has a morsZ amd rdiffimis end. — It has 
been already said, that the desire in qnestion combines 
yiiOi the feeling of dntj in enabling us to struggle with 
trials. It thus helps us to gain a victory on the side of 
virtue. Nor is this all. The same desire of life, project- 
ing Itself into eternity, predisposes us to welcome thai 
tiospel which brings life and immortahty to light. One 
of the strongest holds which Christianity has upon us, is 
found in our desire to live for ever. 

The desire of life moves us also to gratitude. In grant- 
ing us from day to day wliat we ever desire, our Creator 
makes constant demands upon our grateful acknowledg- 
ments ! a debt which we should never be slow to pay. 
And when he lifts the gate of the tomb, and points us to 
a,n endless life beyond it, language is too feeble to express 
the gratitude we owe. 

The Christian is reconciled to the dissolution of the 
body, not because lite is to him a burden, but because he 
has faith in Him who said, " He that believeth in me 
shall never die." Never is his desire of life more real 
and intense, than at the moment when he is about to die. 

nESIRE op HAPPINESS. 

Some have considered this the only primitive desire, 
laying the foundation for aU the others. Thus they sup- 
pose the desire of life, of society, of knowledge, &c., only 
secondary to that of happiness, tie former being valued 
only as means to the latter This view, advocated by 
Hume, Hobbes, and others, is sometimes called the uljuh 
scheme, because it makes all human desires and actions 
spring from motives of peisonal happiness. It is a suffi- 
cient reiutatioa of this view, that the primitive desires 
seek their ends, irrespective of consequences. Tliis may at 
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first seem a begging of the question. There can te no 
doubt that the desire of happiness is all-pervading. It 
commences with our rational existence, operates at all 
times, and modifies all our actions. We cannot annihi- 
late it, if we would. It is probably the most constant and 
powerful natural motive of which we are the subjects. 

It does not follow, however, that we desire nothing but 
from a mei-e regard to happiness. Instead of saying that we 
desire life, society, knowledge, esteem, only for the happi- 
ness they afford, we ought rather to say, that they afford us 
happiness because we have an instinctive desire for them. 
We should find little enjoyment in society, if we had not 
a social nature. Thus our desire of happiness harmo- 
nizes with our other instincts, as well as with our moral 
nature. 

But while some have supposed that all our other de- 
sires, even those of a religious nature, spring from the de- 
sire of happiness, it has been maintained, on the other 
hand, that this motive ought to have no place. The no- 
tion of a disinterested benevolence has even been pressed 
BO far, as to denounce every desire, affection, and act, not 
disconnected from all motives of personal happiness. This 
again is making war upon the wisdom of the Creator. 
Such a notion, seriously entertained, puts conscientiously 
religious persons upon the rack of self-torture, to divest 
tbemselves of a portion of their mental constitution ; thus 
introducing discouragement and gloom into the soul, in 
place of repentance and hope ; or, what is scarcely less to 
be deprecated, mocks them with the vain presumption, 
fatal to all genuine humility, that they have at last mado 
the more than angelic attainment. He who imagines 
himself entirely indifferent to his own happiness, is eitlier 
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Man is by uature a social ijeing. Indeed the disposi- 
tion to associate and share each other's pursuits and en- 
joyments, seems to pervade all living creatures. Tlie 
domestic fowls ahout our d-wellings, the sheep and cattle 
in our pastures, the wild deers and buffaloes in the forest, 
the birds of the air, the fishee of the sea, all manifest the 
same propensity. 

Something analogous to this seems to pervade even the 
inanimate creation. AH atoms and all portions of matter 
tend to unite. The stars of heaven move in clusters ; no 
one of them wanders in space alone. Each has a mission 
for others, as well as for itself. 

So strong is the disposition in creatures to associate, 
that, when deprived of society £rom their own species, 
they seek it in others ; even those whom they naturally 
hate. Thus sheep and dogs, horses and oxen, cats and 
birds, for want of companions of their own species, have 
sometimes formed earnest attachments with each other. 

For the same reason, men in solitude have sometimes 
become intensely attached to the most hateful creatures, 
" The Count de Lauzun was coniined for nine years in 
the castle of Pignerol, in a small room, where no light 
could enter but from a chink in the roof. In this solitude 
he attached himself to a spider, and continued for some 
time to amuse himself with attempting to tame it, with 
catching flies for its support, and with superintending the 
progi-ess of the webs. The jailer discovered his amuse- 
ment, and killed the spider ; and the Count used afterwards 
to declare, that the pang he felt on the occasion, could 
be compared only to that of a mother for the loss of a 
cliild." * 

• Stewarfa Active and Moral Powers, p. 25. 
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The helplessness of infanta forbids in them so early a 
development of the social principle, as is seen in animals, 
but they manifest it by indubitable signs, as soon as they 
are capable. " Attend to the eyes, the featm-es, and the 
gestures of a child on the breast, when another child is 
presented to it ; both instantly, previous to the possibility 
of iBStruction or habit, exhibit the most indubitable ex- 
pression of joy. Their eyes spai-Me, and their features 
and gestures demonstrate, in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, a mutual attachment." * 

This desire was evidently intended to render beings 
subservient to each other's wants, and happy in each 
other's society. If they were compelled to associate mere- 
ly for mutual protection and sustenance, society would be 
a burden to be endured rather than a luxury to be en- 
joyed. 

The social principle extends to religious as well as 
secular interests, uniting man with man in the bonds of a 
common faith. All religions bodies depend upon this 
principle, both for their origin and continuance. But 
for this, each individual would only worship his God 
alone. There would ho no churches, no common altars, 
no social heaven. Tlie same social instinct which unites 
us in the humbler affairs of time, which makes families, 
neighborhoods, nations, unites us also in the higher inter- 
ests of religion, and finally brings human and angelic 
beings together, in fulness of sympathy and mutual joy, 
around the throne of heaven. 



DESIRE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The human mind is naturally inquisitive. It desires 
to know. One of the first manifested propensities of the 
•Smillie'sPhil. Chap. SI. 
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little child is, to become acquainted with every object 
ahout him. He is not yet old enough to aak questions, 
but his actions indicate to every observer that a thousand 
questions are struggling in his mind. What is tliis ? What 
is that? say his httle glancing eyes and busy hands. 

The first acts of infancy are engaged in experimenting 
■with the senses upon the outer world. The infant has 
eveiy thing to learn. He does not at first know how to 
interpret his own sensations and perceptions. Whether 
the object before liim is at a distance, or in contact with 
the eye, whether it is yielding or resistant, substance or 
shadow, reality or phantom, he has yet to learn. The in- 
horn principle of curiosity sets him earnestly and success- 
fully upon this work. 

Hence the eagerness with which children handle every 
thing in their way, their attempts to thrust their fingers 
into the flame of a candle, and their readiness to take up 
a shadow. The interest they realize in correcting their 
errors and gaining new ideas, urges them on, in subse- 
quent Kfe, to higher attainments ; to the investigation of 
mathematical trutlia, historical facts, and all the phenom- 
ena of nature. 

l^or is the desire of knowledge restricted to obvious 
and useful facts. It soon begins to search out latent 
causes. It explores not oidy the needful, but the curious. 
Even when one has no reason to suppose (he desired 
knowledge will be of any practical utility, he still pur- 
sues it. When a physician has lost a patient by an inter- 
nal cause that has baified the diagnosis of the profession, 
he desires a post-mortem examination, scarcely less to 
gratify his curiosity than to guide his future practice. 
The astronomer eyes the heavens for months, vrith intense 
gaze, to descry the feeble twinlding of some star, the 
knowledge of which can add nothing to the comforte of life. 
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If any suppose that thirst for applause occasions all 
this, the answer readily is, that were it not for the princi- 
ple of curiosity in man, ambition could not find in the 
popular response any reward for its services. Such is our 
desire of knowledge, that we both seek it ourselves, and 
bestow the meed of honor upon those who successfully 
eeet it for us. 

This desire wae intended both to stimulate us in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and to render us happy in obtain- 
ing and possessing it. It thus sustains to the mind a rela- 
tion like that which appetite does to the body. Knowl- 
edge is the mind's appropriate food. But without the de- 
sire for it, all study would be mere " weariness of the flesh," 
toil and drudgery, without any rewarding satisfaction. 

Incited and nerved by this desire, the human mind 
has surmounted immeaetirable difiiculties ; it has scaled 
more than Alpine summits. Urged onward by tlie same 
indomitable principle, it is laying this entire world under 
contribution ; and it is encouraged in its career, with tlie 
sublime hope of another and a boundless one to explore 
beyond the present 

DESIRE OF ESTJaiM. 

No human being is entirely indifferent to the opinions 
of othei-a respecting him. Indeed man was made to find 
much of bis enjoyment in the approving smiles of his fel- 
low-beings. We are so constituted, that the approbation 
or disapprobation of those especially whom we love, is 
cordial or wormwood to our spirits. 

We may contend against the desire of esteem, we may 
call it by hard names ; we may imagine it vanquished ; 
still it clings to us, as undying and active as the soul it- 
self. It is the Creator's own work within us ; why tiien 
should we condemn or disown it ? Milton calls it an " in- 
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finnity," but the "infirmity of a noble mind." Some 
have endeavored to prove, from a mistaken idea of some- 
thing -wrong in this principle, that it is no part of our 
constitution. They maintain that " the esteem of our fel- 
low-creatures is at first desired on account of its appre- 
hended utility, and that it comes in time to be pureued as 
an ultimate end, without any reference on our part to the 
advantages it bestows." To this notion it has been justly 
replied, "As the object of hunger is not happiness, but 
food ; as the object of curiosity is not happiness, but 
knowledge, so the object of this principle of action is not 
happiness, but the esteem and respect of other men." * 

The desire of esteem is not confined to the present ; it 
projects itself into the future. We desire to be held in 
honor by our fellow-beinga after we are laid in the grave, 
scarcely loss than while living among them. The numer- 
ous monuments of war, of genius, of art, of literature, 
wliich ambition has erected to pei-petuato the fame of its 
subjects after they have passed away, are all witnesses of 
the activity of this principle. 

The question is often asked, Wliy should we desire the 
esteem of others, after it can no longer be of any advan- 
tage to us ? The answer is, "We desire it in future, for the 
same reason that we desire it in the present, not for its 
advantages, but for itself. 

Some attempt to resolve this desire into an illusion of 
the imagination, produced by habit. They suppose that 
habit has taught men to imagine themselves present, en- 
joying a reputation among their fellow-beinga after they 
ai-e dead. " Men please themselves," says Wollaston, 
" with notions of immortality, and fancy a perpetuity of 
fame secured to themselves by books and testimonies of 
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historians ; but, alaa ! it is a stupid delusion when they 
imagine themselves present and enjoying that fame or the 
reading of their story after their death. 

And beside, in reality, the man is not even known the 
more to posterity, because bis name is transmitted to tbem. 
He doth not live, because his na/me does. When it is said, 
Julius Csesar conq^uered Gaul, beat Pompey, and changed 
tlie Eoman Commonwealth into a monarchy, it is the same 
tiling as to say. The conc[ueror of Pompey was Ca^ar; 
that is, Cfesar and the conqueror of Pompey ai-e the same 
thing, and Ctesar is as much known by the one designation 
as by the other. The amount, then, is only this, that the 
conqueror of Pompey conquered Pompey ; or, rather, 
since Pompey is now as little known as Csesar, somebody 
conquered somebody. Such a poor business is this boasted 
immortality ; and such as has been dracribed, is the tiling 
called glory among us." * 

Now the obvious truth here, as in aU other instances, 
is, that the instinct of our nature is in beautiful harmony 
with God's moral government and our immortality. We 
were made both to find happiness in the esteem of good 
beings and also to exist for ever. The two facts are not 
to be disconnected. "When, therefore, we desire to be 
" had in everlastmc/ remembrance," and pursue the right 
course to be thus remembered, we are fulfilling our true 
destiny. 

The most important purposes of the desire in question 
are the three following : 

1. It was designed to induce us to m£rit esteem. It 
is thus a powerful motive to virtuous action. When a 
youth has learned to say, he " don't care " for the opin- 
ions of others, he is not far from rnin. 

* Quoted by Sl^wart, p. 28. 
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If any Buppoae that the desire of esteem, as a motive 
to virtue, would naturally make us endeavor to appear 
better than we really are, it is bufficient to reply, that 
Providence has so constituted us, that m e cannot really 
enjoy eeteem, unless consciuus that we desetva it. 

2. This desire was intended to render us hapxy in the 
favor of others. It furnishes an important part of the good 
man's motive and reward. It makes him welcome witli 
delight every approving smile, and thus leads him on to 
higher merit and a still richer inheritance. The most 
enviahle person on earth, so far as this hfe is concerned, 
is he who truly desires and fully receives the approbation 
of all good men. I^o gold nor glory compares with this. 
Who would not have the reward of "Washington, rather 
than tlie wealth of Orcesns, or the wreath of Cffisar ? 

3. This desire was given us to subserve religion. Su- 
premely directed to the Supreme Being, it becomes a re- 
ligious principle of liigh order, and fosters every pious 
sentiment. 3£uch as the Christian may value the esteem 
of his fellow-beings, he values the approbation of God 
immeasurably more. Whenever, therefore, a conflict arises 
between the two, the instinct ofhis nature, under guidance 
of Christian principle, prompts him to seek the " honor 
that comes from God only." He is thus sure of ulti- 
mately securing the esteem oi all good beings. 



This is called by Whewell the desire of having. But the 
entire idea is not thns expressed. .We may have what is 
not our own. He however explains himself to intend, at 
least in part, what we mean by the word own. "But the 
desire to possess such objects, as it exists in man, goes be- 
yond the measure of their obvious use. He consider 
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them as connected witli liimself in a permanent and exclu- 
sive manner, and loolis upon them as his, as his own. The 
things which he thus looks upon as his own, he is disturbed 
at the prospect of losing, and is angry at any one who at- 
tempts to take them from him. Kor can he he at ease in 
his thoughts, or act steadily and tranquilly, except he be 
allowed to possess in quiet and security what he thus has 
as his. He needs to hold it as his property." * 

But it would not be correct to speak of a man's hold- 
ing his wife, or his child, as his ''^operiy; " yet they are 
his own. 

Some writers do not consider the desire of owning 
original in our nature, but resolvable into other and more 
simple principles. Thus Stewart says, " The idea of pow- 
er is, partly at least, the foundation of our oAtachmeni to 
property. It is not enough for us to have the use of an 
object. We desire to have it completely at our own 
disposal, without being responsible to any person what^ 
ever for the purposes to which we may choose to turn it." 

Doubtless the desire of power, as it exists in matui-o 
life, is partly the foundation of attachment to property ; 
but the child wants more than the entire use of an object ; 
he wants to feel that it is his own. " There is an unspeak- 
able pleasure," says Addison, " in calling any thing one's 
omn. A freehold, though it be but in ice and snow, will 
make the owner pleased in the possession and stout in the 
defence of it." 

To have the disposal of an object, is not the same thing 
as to have it as one's own. The child has not the disposal 
of his parent, yet the parent is his own. :N either has the 
parent the absolute disposal of his child ; yet the child is 
his own. Suppose an adopted child, over which the pa- 

* Vol. I. p. 46. 
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rent is made by law to have as full control as over his 
own child ; is it precisely the same thing, either to parent 
or child, as though the child were really his ovra ? In that 
little word own there is a charm, springing from an in- 
stinct of our nature, of which none are ever fully di- 
vested. 

It wni hence be seen, that while aome writere have 
failed to recognize this instinct, others have failed to give 
a definition sufficiently generic to convey the entire idea 
of it. A man's house, farm, wife, children, are all his 
own ; but only the first two are his property. Wives 
generally call their husbands their own ; but they do not 
often lay claim to them as their property ; nor are they 
often so fortunate as to be able to eay, We have them 
" completely at our own disposal,'" however much they 
may desire it. 

The two following seem to be the most important ends 
for which this desire was given us. 

1. It seems to have been intended to nourish the do- 
mestic affections. By it the bonds of conjugal, fraternal, 
filial, and paternal love, are greatly strengthened. When 
the happy suitor can look upon the object of his affections 
as truly his own, he realizes peculiar emotions of delight, 
which increase his love for the person. When he looks 
upon the smiling infant in its mother's arms as his own, he 
realizes an additional satisfection. 

It is not because he has the entire control of these ob- 
jects of his love, or that he anticipates some advantage 
from them, that his pleasure is by them augmented ; it is 
because they are his own, Along-with this gratified de- 
sire springs a new affection, and thus pecuhar pleasures 
and affections pervade all the relations of dom^tic life. 
The reason why none but husbands and wives have the 
entire conjugal affection, and none but parents the entire 
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.1 affection, seems to be, that none but they realize 
the gratification, in these particulars, of the desire now- 
contemplated. 

2. This desire combines with others, especially with 
that of power, to produce the desire of jytoperty. It thus 
becomes an element of one of the main springs of human 
action. That the desire of property may be excessive, 
that it may degenerate into avarice, is no proof that it is 
not, when rightly controlled and directed, of great value. 
Annihilate it, and the wheels of enterprise would soon 
move sluggishly around ; civilized nations would soon fall 
from their eminence to the abject condition of t! 
hordes, with whom industry has no motive, because \ 
erty has no protection. 



i prop- 



DESIEE OF POWER. 

We mean by power the ability to produce results. Its 
greatness is measured by the results it can accomplish. 
Man delights in the consciousness of being able to sur- 
mount difBculties, and secure brilliant resnlts. It is not 
merely the object gained, that gives him pleasure; it is 
the consciousness of being able to gain it. Men desire 
success for its own sate. 

" When wo are led to consider ourselves as the authors 
of any effect, we feel a sensible pride or exaltation in the 
consciousness of power, and the pleasure is in general 
proportioned to the greatness of the effect, compared with 
the smallness of our exertions. The pastimes of the boy 
are almost without exception such as suggest to him the 
idea of power. When he throws a stone or shoots an ar- 
row, he is pleased in the being able to produce an effect 
at a distance from him ; and, while he measures with his 
eye the amplitude or range of his missile weapon, contem- 
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plates with satisfaction tho extent to which his power has 
reached. It is on a similar principle that he loves to briug 
his strength into comparison with that of his fellows, and 
to enjoy the consciousness of superior prowess." * 

The desire of power includes that of Uhcrty. The 
power to do as we please, implies also the liheiiy to do so. 
"We may have the liberty without the power, but we can- 
not have the power without the liberty. The one is gene- 
ric to the other. But the desire of each is equally exten- 
sive. Every human being wishes to be free. He is 
naturally impatient of any bond upon either his soul or 
body. He desires freely to use his limbs and membei-s, 
hie intellect, his will, his entire being. 

No constitutional desire is more marked and more 
obviously universal than this. The infant manifests it at 
the earliest period of activity, and the weight of fourscore 
years does not avail to repress it. Nor does the highest 
attainment in moral excellence abate it. TTie purest and 
most angelic being, as well as the humblest, desires to be 
at liberty to use all his faculties as he pleases, responsible 
only to his conscience and his God. This is true liberty, 
and this is power. 

This principle of our nature was obviously designed to 
be an important stimulus to virtuous and noble endeavor. 
Without it, man's right ann would be crippled. Had the 
child no natui-al desire of power, he would probably end 
his days nearly as powerless as he commenced them. It 
co-operates with the desire of knowledge. The mastery 
of languages, sciences, arts, the command of logic, poetry, 
eloquence, insight into the springs of action, and the con- 
nection of causes and results, afforded by philosophical 
analysis and patient absti-action, all afford stirring induce- 

" Stewart, p. 41. 
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ments to effort by appealing to this desire. Lord Bacon 
is said to have originated the maxim that knowledge is 
power, but long before his day mankind knew that know- 
ledge was powerful, and ignorance weak. 

The same principle is active in urging men to high 
attainmcnte in moral excellence. If knowledge is power, 
no less truly is excellence of character. If we desire the 
fonner to augment our influence over feUow-beings, why 
not for the same reason desire the latter ? We may have 
indeed another motive, of a moral kind, to urge ns to this ; 
but here again, as in instances previously noticed, a 
natural motive cooperates with a moral one, to induce us 
to aim at the highest possible attainment in excellence, 
with a view to accomplishing the greatest good to man- 
kind. 

COSCLUDIHG BEMAEKS ON THE DZS1EE8. 

We have thus enumerated secmi primitive desires. It 
may seem unaccountable that they are so few. A young 
lady on being asked how many original desires there are 
in the human mind, replied, that she should think there 
are about a thousand ! She doubtless spoko out of the 
fulness of her own heart. 

Bnt we must consider that our list enumerates merely 
the primary desires. These are only the elemetits from 
which all other desires ai-e formed. The whole world is 
made fi-om a few simple elements. Out of nine digits we 
form combinations reaching to infinity. As there is no 
measurable Umit to the numbers into which the nine 
digits may be wrought, so tliere is none to the secondary 
desires of the human heart. Their name is legion, for 
they are many. 

It is very important to remai'k, that we learn the d^ 
signs of the Creator respecting us by our consHtuUon, not 
4« 
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by GUI- character. The former is Ms work ; tlie latter is 
ours. Let us then loot attentively at these constitutional 
desires, to learn from them his will. The reader is re- 
quested to recall each of them, aa related to the following 
particulars. 

We learn from them, that our Creator would have us 
prize the being he has given us ; that he would have us 
vaJue happiness, and pursue the course tending to perpet- 
uate and exalt it ; that he designed us to live in society, 
and to find enjoyment in the reciprocity of sympathy and 
affection ; that he made ns to aspire after knowledge, and 
to cheiieh the expectation of endless progression in it; 
that we ought so to conduct as to merit and ultimately 
receive the esteem of all wise and good beings ; that we 
were designed, without any sacrifice of general benevo- 
lence, to sustain to certain objects a relation which ren- 
ders them peculiarly our own, such as accords with the 
tenderest afifeetions and most personal wants of our na- 
ture ; and finally, that it was the divine intention that we 
should improve all our faculties with a view to the high- 
est practicable attainment, in physical, intellectual, and 
moral power. 

Who that examines the primitive desires of his nature, 
as implanted by the hand that made him, can fail to see 
that these are truly the benign and glorious designs of his 
Creator concerning him ; and who, that studies the Bible, 
can fail to see that precisely the same designs are revealed 
tliere? How clearly does the light of philosophy blend 
with that of divine revelation. How certainly does a cor- 
rect analysis of the human mind point us to the revealed 
will of God, as coincident, in all points, with that indi- 
cated in our constitution. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NATURAL EMOTION. 

We have a great variety of transient feeling termed 
emotion. It is more or less associated witli affection and 
desire, but may exist without them. "We may have an 
emotion in reference to an object towards which we have 
neither love nor hati'ed, desire nor avei-eion. All such 
emotion, as well as that involved in natural affection and 
desire, is purely natural. 

An emotion takes its particulai- type and name from 
its outward or objective cause. When occasioned by the 
perception of a beautiful object, it is called an emotion of 
beauty; when by a sublime object, an emotion of sub- 
limity ; when by a terrific object, an emotion of terror ; 
when by a ludicrous object, an emotion of the ludicrous. 
The specific susceptibility to these various emotions differs 
much with different individuals ; and indeed in the same 
person the emotions gradually merge together, so that no 
exact line can at last be traced between them. In their 
extremes they are very dissimilar, but as tiiey approach 
each other tiiey assimilate, and finally become apparently 
the same. 
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ILLCSTKATTOUa OF THE VAKI0U9 EMOTIOJSS. 

Emotion ofbeauty. — As one goes out into the country 
on a bright June morning, looks upon tlie gi-een hilis, 
the winding streams, the rich foliage, the fields of spiing- 
ing grain, the happy flocks and herds feeding in the pas- 
tures ; as his grateful Inngs inhale the bahny air and bis 
ears drink in its melodies, a feeling of fresh delight comes 
over him. He perhaps left his house feeling dull and de- 
pressed, but now he is alive with pleasure. He is realiz- 
ing an emotion of heauty. This emotion has various de- 
grees of intensity, but it is always j)^easin^. 

Emotion of subUrmty. — As the person supposed con- 
tinues on his way, a cloud aiises. It increases in size and 
blackness, and at length spans the heavens. Its deep 
broad folds sweep majestically along the horizon; the 
forked lightnings begin to play, and the thunders to roll in 
its dark bosom. 

His emotion has now changed. Before, it was com- 
paratively mild, gentle, tranquil; now it has become 
strong, earnest, intense. This is an emotion of sttiUmity. 
It is pleasing, but not as purely so as the emotion of 
beauty ; it has in it an element of the awful. 

lEhiotion of terror. — ^The above person turns to escape 
the approaching tempest, but it is too late. The light- 
nings, which before played sublimely in the distance, now 
hurl their fiery bolts around him. The mingled rain and 
hail pour in torrents ; the hurricane sweeps furiously 
along, prostrating trees and building ; natm'e seems to be 
frantic, and her enraged elements threaten universal de- 
struction. 

The emotion of the person supposed has now under- 
gone another change. It lias become still more intense. 
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It is violent, spasmodic, and perhaps uncontroUable, In- 
stead of being simpjy pleasing, as at first ; or pleasing 
with a dash of patbos approaching the awful, as in the 
second instance, it is decidedly and wholly painful. This 
is an emotion of terror. 

Mnot-ioTi of the IvdiGrovs. — ^The tempest at last sub- 
sides, and nature is again tranquil. All the sublime and 
terrible emotions of our friend have ceaeed, and he is re- 
turning composedly to his dwelling. But just as he is 
entering the town, he sees a young dandy, fi-esh from the 
toilet and dressed in his finest, making his first adventure 
out since the storm, and tripping gaily across the way. 
Stepping incautiously upon a slippery place, the unfortu- 
nate dandy loses his perpendicular, and goes headlong, 
with all his finery, into the mire. 

Our friend may indeed realize some feeling of pity for 
the unfortunate youth, but as no injury is done to his per- 
son, the predominant emotion is of another kind. He is 
instinctively convulsed with laughter. This emotion is 
rather pleasing, hut very unlike that of beauty. This is 
an emotion of the ludicrous. It is much like the excite- 
ment which one feels on beholding the ludicrous capers 
of a buffoon, but is modified by the fact that the feat of 
the dandy was undesigned and unfortunate, while that of 
the bufibon is designed and fortunate. 

Emotions of surprise and ■wonder. — The n 
at length returns to his dwelling. On entering it h 
there a former neighbor, whom he has not seen for many 
years, and whom he supposed was long since lost at sea. 
He at first scarely credits Ids own eyes ; but after a full 
survey of the person before him, and on hearing his voice, 
all his doubts are removed. It is indeed no other than 
his veritable friend and neighbor, whom he had s 
dead. His feeling is now quite changed from what it v 
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when he entered the house. He is reahzing an emotion 
of surprise. 

After reflecting a few moments, he begins to agitate 
in his mind the question how Ms friend escaped the wreck, 
and by what means he has safely returned. Hia emo- 
tion thus gradually subsides into that of wonder. Less 
violent than at first, it assumes a composed and deliber- 
ate type. 

Smmltwneous emotions. — It is not necessary to take all 
the time supposed above, to bring before the mhid the vari- 
ous exciting causes of emotion. The powers of conception 
and imagination may array them in very rapid succession. 
By the aid of these alone, while sitting sohtary in his own 
apartment, a person may pass almost imconsciously from 
one emotion to another, and may sometimes become the 
subject of them all apparently at the same time. Tlins 
the mind seems to resemble an organ or a vioHn, vibrat- 
ing at the same time under various impressions and giving 
out discordant notes. 

This is realized most vividly when one is listening to 
an oratorio, or attending a theatrical entertainment, or 
reading a highly wrought story, in which variously exciting 
scenes are mingled together. The mind is then sometimes 
almost tortured with conflicting emotions. Tears and 
smiles, agonizing teiTor, and convulsive laughter, the 
subhme and the ridiculous, seem to keep company in the 
soul, and to play together upon the accommodating coun- 
tenance. 

Conjlicting emotions. — ^Although these emotions may 
seem to be simultaneous, they ai'e- not strictly so. Two 
conflicting feelings cannot possess the mind at the same 
instant. To suppose the heart joyful and sorrowful, 
pleased and displeased, angry and complacent, at the 
same identical moment, is much the same as to suppose a 
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body at the Bame time hot and cold, fluid and eolid. But 
the alternations between tlieae mental states may be im- 
perceptibly rapid. Generally, however, they are not eo 
rapid as to elude our notice. The pantomime that would 
successfully play upon our passions, must regard this law 
of mental operation, and not attempt to excite two con- 
flicting emotions at the same time, nor to pass ub sudden- 
ly from the one to tlie other. 

Thought is quicker than emotion. It usually tabes a 
perceptible time to make the transition from sadness to 
joy, and from the calm emotion of beauty to one of sub- 
limity or terror, although there may be but a step between 
them. It is only under intense pressm'e, or some undue 
excitement, that very rapid alternations of emotion are 
realized. Tliey are mostly undesirable. They often in- 
jure the sensibihties. Tinder their repeated influence, the 
mind sometimes loses ite balance, and tends to insanity, 
in which state they culminate in their wildest forms. 



OBJECTIVE CAUSES OP THE VAEIODS EMOTIONS. 

Ofleawkf.—'We have already alluded to the objective 
causes of emotion, in defining the emotion itself But 
they must be more fully noticed. "We shall find that the 
world without us is an exact counterpart to tiie world 
within us ; the adaptation of the one to the other being a 
striking illustration of the wisdom and goodness of God. 
If there was no error in the conetmction of the universe, 
there was none in the constitution of the human mind, 
on the snpposition that the one was made for the other; 
for their mutual adaptation is perfect. 

As the emotion of beauty is healthful and may be con- 
tinually repeated witii advantage to the mind, the Creator 
has provided largely for its habitual exercise. He haa 
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richly supplied it with daily food. All creation is replete 
with objective beauty. There is beauty of form, beauty 
of color, beauty of proportjnn, beauty of fitness, beauty of 
sound, beauty of motion, and beauty of all these combined. 
The changing seasons, as the year rolls round, bring with 
them almost every imaginable form of beauty. 

The hiiraan figure and cotmtenance are beautiful ; bo 
are the forms and movements of the animal tribes. "What 
more graceful than the horse or the doe, bounding over 
the fields, leaping the hedges, and dai-ting through the 
opening forests ? All the birds of the air are beautiful in 
their plumage, their motions, and their music. Scarcely 
less beautiful are the finny tribes, sporting in the waters. 
All fiowers are beautiful. So are the green fields, the 
bending corn, and the branching trees waving in the 
zephyj-g. 

Every hue of solar light is beautiful, whethei" painted 
upon a flower, or upon an evening cloud, or a glorious 
heaven-spanning rainbow. The entire firmament, by day 
and by night, is a vast dome of ever-varying beauties ; 
while the earth beneath, as if vying with the heavens 
above, is also enameled all over with living beauty. And 
the works of art, responsive to those of nature, copy her 
fine pictures with exquisite skill, and sometimes ahnost 
transcend the original. 

Human hands rear imposing forms of architectural 
beauty around us ; adorn them and their occupants with 
beauties of the finest mould and finish, in which are blended 
allthecolorsofnatureandofart; furnish them with breath- 
ing canvas and speaking marble ; and then, with curious in- 
struments of their own framing, catch and combine all 
the tones and voices of the living creation, and pour them 
in endless varieties of enchanting music upon our delighted 
ears. Thus, through both the senses of sight and of hear- 
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ing, beauty is pouring from -witliout upon the mind. The 
emotions thus awakened are almost as perpetual aa our 
being, are never violent but always agreeable, and are 
therefore exbaustless sources of pleasure. 

Of grandeur and suhlimity. — Emotions of grandeur 
are pleasing, but they are so earnest and impressive that 
they soon exhaust the mind. The author, whose pages 
are crowded with passages of grandeur, intensely pleases 
us for a time ; but we are soon exhausted, and seek relief 
in more quiet beauties. N'atural scenery whose features 
are strikingly grand, hke those of the Alps, produces a 
similar effect ; and we are at length glad to emerge from 
it into scenes of more tranquil delight. ' When we con- 
template the vast rolling ocean, or the lofty azure vault 
of heaven, or the clear evening sky bespangled with 
stare, our first emotion is that of grandeur, noingled with 
that of beauty ; and as the former gradually subsides, 
the calmer emotion of beauty takes the entire posses- 
sion. 

The emotion of sublimity, together with its cause, is 
much the same as that of grandeur ; but the latter has 
more respect to what is mighty, vast, boundless ; the for- 
mer, to what is lofty, incomprehensible and approaching 
the terrible. Grandeur is a term of greatness, sublimity 
of loftiness. The wide expanse is grand, the dizzy 
height sublime. Hence an object may have the attri- 
bute of grandeur without that of sublimity, A huge 
column is grand, but not always subKme. A kite, dartr 
ing upwards into the clouds, is sometimes sublime, but not 
grand. 

When we look upon the fire^sped car, dashing furious- 
ly along on its iron path, or gaze upon the stupendous 
cataract of Niagara, or upon the wide, pathless ocean, we 
have an emotion of grandeur. But when we look upward 
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to the summit of Mont Blanc, resting as a stupendous 
silrery dome in mid-heaven ; or when we contemplate 
eternity ; or when we see a dark clond rolling porten- 
tously up the skies and shooting down its lightnings ; we 
have an emotion of sublimity. These, also, like emotions 
of grandeur, are too powerful to be long endured. They 
are of a pleasing natm'e, but the pleasure is sometimes 
closely allied to pain. Beauty, grandeur, and sublimity 
are, however, frequently all combined in the same object. 

Of awe. — ^Tlie emotion of awe is in many respects hke 
the foi'Cgoing, but it has some peculiarities. There is in 
it much of dread, reverence, and astonishment. 

"We are awed at Jehovah's exhibitions of sovereignty, 
justice, and majesty. When we contemplate a pestilence, 
sweeping over the land, and hurrying thousands to eter- 
nity ; or an earthquake, or volcano, engidling and bury- 
ing up whole cities ; or a storm of fire reducing Sodom 
and Gomorrah, with all their inhabitants, to ashes ; or a 
deluge of water, burying the whole world in a common 
grave ; we then have an emotion of awe. 

In scarcely less degree, although from humbler causes, 
we realize a similar emotion, when we read an account of 
a shipwreck, or of the burning of a steamboat, or of a rail- 
road catastrophe, by which many of our fellow-beings 
have been suddenly destroyed. We are awe-struck by 
such providential events. 

But it is not essential to this emotion that there should 
be the destruction or even endangering of life. We may 
"stand in awe" before exhibitions of Jehovah's power, 
when they contemplate our welfare, as well as when they 
are made in judgment, or to accomplish ends of justice. 
The children of Israel had emotions of awe beneath the 
burnings and quakings of Sinai, not because life was there- 
by sacrificed or endangered ; nor yet so much because they 
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regarded those events as judgments, or as ministerB of jus- 
tice, as because they saw in them indications of their great 
Jehovah's presence and majesty. 

Of terror. — 'The emotion of terror is obvious and well 
defined. Every person has experienced it, and knows 
exactly what it. is. Yet some have identified it with sub- 
limity, or have at least supposed them complements to 
each other. They are frec[uently united, but are still 
essentially distinct. The one often exists in full force 
without the other. 

The soaring of the eagle is sublime, but not terrible. 
On the other hand, a poisonous reptile, a mad dog, a 
stinging insect, has no sublimity, but it is terrible. While 
a tbimder-storm is often both terrible and sublime. In 
general, we have emotions of terror from whatever endan- 
gers our personal safety. As such emotions are wholly 
painful, we incline to shun their causes as much as pos- 
sible. 

Of the Uidicroiis <md the. ridiculous. — As tliere is in us 
a constitutional susceptibility to an emotion of the ludi- 
crous, so there are causes without to excite it. Nature 
exhibits some curious freaks. The monkey performs 
laughable tricks, and some other krational creatures make 
similar appeals to our sense of tlie ludicrous. 

But it is in the conduct of the human species, that we 
find most of that which excites the emotions in question, 
llany persons seem intent to render themselves ludicrous, 
and even ridiculous, in the eyes of their fellow-beings. 
An emotion of the ridiculous differs from that of the ludi- 
crous, as it is associated with a feeling of contempt. It is 
not merely the harlequin, who cuts his capers for a re- 
ward, nor the comedian, whose lusiness it is to make men 
laugh, to whom we now refer. 

'Sov need we repair to the great watering-places, and 
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other resorts of fashionable folly, where it would seem to 
be the main object of Bome to appear ridiculous, to find 
exciting causes for this emotion. On every side we may 
■witness those irrational displays of pride and vanity, which 
can hardly fail to provoke contempt. 

The struggles of the poor in aping the rich, and of the 
rich in outdoing each other's follies ; the tenacity with 
which the fashionable world often hug the very chains 
which they affect to despise ; the gilded miseries of high 
life, writhing beneath a smiling mask, received in eager 
barter for a good conscience and a contented mind ; the 
shallow tricks of brainless ambition to conceal its igno- 
rance and shine in borrowed splendors ; all these things 
are ridiculous enough, and have furnished lawful matter 
for the pen of the satirist in every age. 

But there is a brighter side to this picture, and one 
which gi'eatly redeems humanity from the opprobrium 
imder which the above views would place it. If human- 
ity exhibits much that is contemptible, it also exhibits 
much to he admired. Its noble self-sacrifices ; its deeds 
of chivalrous valor ; its triumphs of genius and art ; its 
patient endurings and determined endeavors in well-doing ; 
its free surrender of life itself upon the battle-lield for its 
country, or at the stake for its conscience ; these are deeds 
which make humanity cease to appear contemptible, and 
which summon all om' most vivid emotions of beauty, 
sublimity and gi-andeur. 

CONCLmiXG EEMAKKS ON NATUJML EMOTIONS. 

The brute creation have many of the emotions which 
we have described, but the absence of a rational nature 
restricts them to such as are merely animal. They have, 
in some sense, emotions of deHght, of pain, of fear, of sur- 
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prise, but those occasioned bj causes strictly rational, 
aistLctical, and moral, are without their province. 

The reader -will now carefully notice the diBtinction 
between amiim, and the other mental states and exercises 
which we have examined. 

Appetite occasions dedre, the gratiScation of which is 
atUnded with an emotion of pleasure, and the refusal of 
which, with an emotion of pain. We thus sec that the 
emotion is not the same thing as either the appetite or the 
desire. 

If onr affection for a friend is severely simple and be- 
nevolent. It may be attended with little emotion, and is 
then usually a very sincere and pure affection. If it is 
attended with excess of emotion, it becomes a passion, and 
IS then oflen less pure and reliable. There is then in it 
less of principle and more of excitement. 

And since affeftion is exercised only towards conscious 
beings, every emotion occasioned by inanimate obiects, 
or mere exciting events, has no relation to affection, and 
IS therefore either a mtn emotion, or an attendant on 
some desire. 

Emotion is thus an acoonipanimont of the other mental 
states and exercises, serving to invigorate and enrich 
them, and is much the same as is understood by the com- 
mon word spirit. A man of lively spirits is one favored 
mth a large endowment of the emotional element. He is 
easy to kindle, and may be eijually so to bum out. His 
emotion may also be deep and calm; but when it is so. 
It is by virijie of the depth and steadiness of the affec- 
tion or desire to which it pertains. Hence a man of 
Httle real affection and of feeble principle, may be on 
iire with emotion to day, and a spiritless corpse to-mor- 
row. 

Still, we must not fail to see that the susceptibaity to 
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emotion i3 a very important element of tlie mind, not only 
as related to the objects of this world, to -which wo have 
referred, hut also to Ihose of a liigher world; havmg 
much to do with religious devotion, and often imparting 
wings to the spirit, with which it soars to mingle its rap- 
tures with the angeia around God's throne. 
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The feeHngB which we have thus far considered move us 
to act, ajid volition is the executive motive power which 
determines our conduct. The former are the breezes which 
fill the sails of the ship; the latter is the helm hj which 
reason guides it. 

Thus, appetite occasions hankering for food ; volition 
decides to gratify or to refuse it. 

Affection loves a friend or hates an enemy ; volition 
determines to embrace or to shun him. 

Desire longs for wealth, fame, indulgence ; volition 
chooses or refuses to pursue it. 

When volition merely executes an original impulse or 
pure instinct, it has no moral quality. Such arc the voli- 
tions of the brute creation. We have many such in com- 
mon with them. 

In this view, writers have distinguished between voU- 
Um and wUl ; regarding the former as executing the 
mere impulses of nature, and the latter as related to rea- 
son and conscience. The acts of the fonner are then 
Btrictfy instinctive; while those of the latter are rational 
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and responsible. Thia distinction has been made by some 
German philosophere. 

But so far as ihe power of volition is concerned, it is a 
distinction without a difference. In both cases it is the 
power to will or choose ; nothing more nor less. In the 
one case it is a power to choose in view of rational mo- 
tives ; in the other, from the mere impulses of instinct. 

Let us now proceed to indicate those volitions which 
are strictly natural. 

We begin with those which execute the demands of 
appetite. "When reason and conscience are developed, 
they shonld take these demands in charge, at least so far 
as not to allow them to transgress the rules of temperance 
and chastity ; but in the absence or the partial development 
of reason and conscience, the cravings of appetite are the 
only or the principal motives to prompt and to regulate 
the vohtions to gratify it. Such are the volitions of in- 
fants and of all animals to take their food. 

The same is true of volitions prompted by mere noMi- 
ral affecU<m. "We have seen that the parental, filial, fra- 
ternal, conjugal, and social affections, are all a part of our 
nature. Hence the simple volitions employed in their 
service, and with exclusive reference to their appropriate 
ends, are as destitute of moral quality as the affections 
whidi they subserve. Such are volitions to care for and 
caress our children, to dwell with our parents, to befriend 
our brothers and sisters, to live with our companions, to 
reciprocate social civilities and friendships. However val- 
uable and excellent these volitions, they imply nothing 
praiseworthy in ns, but only in the Being who made ns. 
God is the author of them, in the same sense that he is 
of those vohtions of the brute which make it care for its 
young. 

The same is true of volitions to execute the noMiraldS' 
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nres. These are the desire of life, of happiness, of society, 
ot knowledge, of esteem, of owning, and of power. So 
far as volitions apo engaged oalj iy these in seeting their 
apppopnate ends, they are as characterless on our part aa 
the desi-es themselves. Such are our primitive vohtions 
to protect life, to secure happiness, to cultivate society, to 
pursue knowledge, to secure esteem, to have our own, and 
to possess power. To choose this is ruitvral. It requires 
no conscience and no regard to what is right. "While, 
therefore, as in the former case, such volitions imply no 
moral merit in us, hut only in Him who made us, it is un- 
natural and wrong in us to withhold them. 

The same again is true of vohtions prompted hy natu- 
ral emcUoiu. We have emotions of beauty, of snblhnity, 
of terror, &o., which induce volitions with direct reference 
to their ends. TVe instinctively prefer the beautiful, re- 
ject the ugly, and flee the terrible. The man who does 
not will to avoid a rattlesnake, to save himself from 
drowning, or to clear the track of an approaching car, is 
untrue to his nature. As in the cases above, there may 
he nothing in these volitions of a moral quaUty; nothing 
done from a regard to duty; but to do otttrwim would 
be rebellion against nature, and therefore against God. 

Manyofonr volitions are prompted onijinpart by 
natural impulses. Motives of a moral quality are often 
associated with them, and thus give the choice a mixed 
character. Our volitions may thus rise above or sink be- 
low the quality of mere naturahess, according as our 
natural impulses are associated with motives morally right 
or wrong. 

The mother, for example, instinctively loves her child 
That love may blend with a feehng of <i»(y, and thus re- 
ceive a moral element. A man has a natural desire for 
life. This may be associated with a feeling of moral obh- 
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gation to cheriBh and protect it. A man naturally desires 
happiness and dreads misery. These feehngs may com- 
bine with the dictates of conscience, to induce him to pm'- 
Biie a course which will save him from the one, and secure 
to him the other. 

"VVe here see the perfect adaptation of our constitution 
to the high moral and religious purpose which it contem- 
plates. We see, demonstrably, tliat man was made for 
an end for which the animal was not made. The animal 
and the man, for important reasons, begin and move on 
together, so far as the earthly and the spiritual, the tem- 
poral and the eternal, can be united ; but with the natural 
impulses of man, may be associated the motives of moral- 
ity and the higher motives of religion ; and all, blending 
harmoniously together, conspire to the same glorious end, 
the highest perfection and eternal happiness of his being. 

AGENCY OF VOLITION ON TETE BODY. 

Let it be remembered that when we speak of the 
agency of volition, we mean the agency which the being 
hhnself exerts by means of wilhng. All the direct execu- 
tive power which a person has over his body, he exerts 
by his will. Here is ft large class of vohtions purely 
natural- 
It is no part of our present object to explain the mys- 
terious connection between the will and the muscles, or 
to show how the one moves the other. We are here con- 
cerned only with the fact. 

Kow the tongne is silent. The pei-son wills to speak, 
and instantly it obeys. Now the eye is shut. The person 
wills to see, and quick as thought the eyelids open. 

His hand is holding a pen in the act of writing. A 
friend enters the room and he wills to embrace him. In 
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a moment the por. is dropped, and Ms hand grasps that of 
his friend. 

Ho is sitting in his study, absorbed with thought. It 
occurs to him that the mail has arriyed, by whicli lie ex- 
pects a letter. He wills to go for it, and is immediately 
on the way. But whfle on the way, he thinks of a letter 
left m his study, which must now be mailed. He wills 
to return for it. Forthwith the body turns upon its heel, 
and IS on the way back to the study. 

Such is the power of volition on the body. It lifts it 
up from the recumbent state, and pnlhi, turns, and twists 
It, at pleasure, in eveiy imaginable direction. The state- 
ly step of the chieftain, the graceful movements of the 
lady m the drawing-room, the antics of the school-boy, the 
capers of the clown, ai-c all due to the same subtle and 
mighty agency of the will. 

And this voluntary control over the body is shared 
with man by the brute creation. The movements of every 
reptile, and of every beast upon the earth, of all the fishes 
that sport in the walere, of aU the birds that out the air, 
are dne to this same mysterious agency. 

As all such volitions accomplish their ends in the 
movements they respect, they are as natural as the im- 
pulses which prompt them. In brutes they mutt hepure- 
iy natural; for brutes have no moral nature. But the 
impulses which prompt them in man, may be associated 
with those having moral quality. 

It is natural for a man to choose to rise up and exert 
himself, when he has reposed long enough. He may also 
choose to do so from a sense oC duly. It is nature for 
the hungry and thirety man, as it is for the brute, to 
choose to eat and drink ; but the man may aho " eat or 
drink," as the brute cannot, " to the glory of God." Thus 
while the brute accomplishes its mission by obeying only 
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its natural impulses, man does not aeeoniplieli liie, but by 
obeying also the dictates of hia rational nature. 

MOVEMENTS PARTLY INVOLUNTARY. 

The movements of the bodily members are involun- 
tary, semi-voluntaiy, and voluntary. The iTWohmtary 
movements are, the beating of the heart, the flowing of the 
blood, and the action of the secretory organs. Over these 
our volition has no direct control. Our life would be a 
laborious business indeed, if we were obliged to attend 
unremittingly, by day and by night, to these movements. 

The semi-voiuntaiy movements are, those of tlie lunge, 
eyes, and some other organs. Over these we have a par- 
tial voluntary control. Did these depend wholly upon the 
activity of the will, we could not be relieved from attend- 
ing to them so as to sleep at night ; and the pei-pctual 
service demanded would be a burden by day. 

On the other hand, if we had no voluntary control 
over them, we should suffer great inconvenience. If wo 
could not regulate our own breath, nor open and shut our 
eyes at pleasure, both our comfort and safety would be 
taken from us. "VVe cannot, therefore, fail to see the 
divine wisdom of this arrangement. 

The movements which are wholly voluntary, are those 
of the limbs and external members, and of the body as a 
whole. Thus volition is man's natural and sole power, 
with which to direct and manage bis physical system. 
External force and the influence of disease apart, be 
moves hisljody aa he wills. 

AGENCY OF VOLrTION OVSK THE INTELLECTIVE POWERS. 

Although we are passive in sensations, volition is con- 
cerned in occasioning them. If food is in a person's 
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moulh, he experiences from it an iiiTolimtaiy sensation- 
but volition placed the food there. If we visit a theatri- 
cal entertainment, we realize from it a variety of sensa- 
tions, which pnt the intellect in action, bnt wo are Tohn- 
taiy in going there. Thns many of onr sensations, and of 
course the intcHcctnal activity resulting from them, come 
of our will. 

Those powers of mind which the brute creation share 
in part with us, are so dependent upon the wdl, that 
unless wo exert its vigilance to elevate and guide their opo- 
rationB, they win never rise much above their correspond- 
ing powers in the mere animaL Hence a most important 
part of education consists in bringmg them tmder a steady 
and determined volnntaiy control. 

And even those higher faculties which so distinguish 
US from brutes, are true and faithful to their objects only 
as a true and faithful will makes them so. The judgment 
itself, which we are prone to think under tho sublime sway 
of pure evidence, is sometimes sadly controlled by a per- 
verse will. And imagination also, the bird of angel- 
wmg, which outspeeds tho lightning, and has more than 
magic power to create aiij worlds in the twinkling of an 
eye, can do little else than Sutter, until the will bids her go. 
Thus dependent upon man's voluntary agency, are the 
movements of his physical and of his intellectual powers. 
He uses his body and his intoned, mostly, as he wiat to 
do. A large proportion of the vohtions concerned in 
these movements, as wo have seen, are merely natural. 

Those of them which have moral quahtj, or for which 
we are morally responsible, will bo indicated in a subse- 
quent part of the volume. 
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THE RATIONAL MOTIVE POWEES. 

CHAPTER I. 
CONSCIENCE. 

Man alone of all creatures upon earth is capable oim&ral 
action. Eg alone realizes -what is indicated by the word 
ought. The brute is moved by instinctive appetites, af- 
fections, desires, emotions, and so also is man, to a certain 
extent. Kan thus puts forth many characterless actions, 
as we have seen, in common -with the irrational creation; 
but he is also the subject of a hi^Tier motive, a regard to 
duty, -which imparts moral cLuality to his actions. 

"We hence view tbe same act very differently, as per- 
formed by a brute, or by a human being. If the poor 
brute kills her young, we pUy her ; but if the mother, fa- 
vored with enlightened reason, kiUs hers, we UaTm her. 
We never speak of the diiiy of the brute. We never say 
it ought to do so and bo ; but we say this emphatically of 
all rational beings. 
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Terms iudicatiiig duty are found in all languages, 
proving the universality of the idea itself and the impor- 
tance attached to it. Thus the feeling of moral obligation 
is coextensive with our race. All rational beings know, 
as soon as reason operates, that there is a right and a wrong 
in human action, and tliat they ought to refrain from the 
one and do the other. 

The intellect is concerned in osceHa-mimg duty ; the 
susceptibility of conscience, true to its demand, is con- 
cerned in securing obedience to it. The intellect tate8 the 
lead. The senses act first, giving to the mind its first «ra- 
dimdMol ideas, and arousing it to general activity. The 
power of purely intuitive, as well as sentient perception, 
is thus excited.* 

"What we call i'nimMon, is included in what some Ger- 
man philosophers call the jpure reason, (Ger. Rein Yer- 
numft, Gr. Xoyos, Lat. ratio, Fr. raison,) and is possessed 
by rational beings only, none of the brute creation having 
anypartinit. Jacobi and others term it yoi^twio? intuition, 
(raUonale An^ckawung.) It is by this that we obtain our 
first general ideas, through which we systematize individual 
ideas furnished by the senses, and comprehend their philo- 

* Foe the sake of brevity and conTenicnce, I use tLe term perc^ilimt to in- 
dicate both rational and sentient cognizance, altliongh it is nsnally restricted 
in philoBopliy to the latter. Several of the German philosophers, Fichte, 
Schelling, and others, omplof intnitinn ia designate the cognidon of the abso- 
lute, as opposed to the conception of it. Whilo others, such as Leibnitz, Ja- 
cobi, Descartes, and Locke, denote hy it the power of immediately apprehend- 
ing the relations of subject and predicate in what are called self-evident pro- 
positions. But Sir William Hamilton apphes the term intuitive in a, wider 
sense, as related to all direct imoivledges, whether sentient or strictly rationaL 
To avoid these ainbiguities and save repetition, I shall throughout use the 
term perception to denote man's ability to cognize or know, or the act or re- 
sult of cognizing, both as a rational and a sentient being. Whether the mind 
comes inta possession of its knowledge by pure intuition, or by sensation, or 
by argumeut and cellecCion, is all the same in a moral view. 
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sopKical relations. The truths time obtained are called 
first prifhcijples. Known intuitively, they require no proof. 
Tliey are often termed (m,mis. 

Pirst principles are mathematical, metaphysical, or 
moral ; but they are all apprehended by the same rational 
faculty. It is always the same reason or intuition, al- 
tliough directed to different kinds of truth. In neither 
case does reason feel the truth, for its office is simply 
knowing, not feeling. The feeling is furnished by another 
faculty. 

The power of mental feeling, like that of perception, 
is suited to its various objects. Thus the hmnan soul is 
endowed with various susceptibilities, adapted to its va- 
rious cognitions. The cognition of a mathematical, or of 
a metaphysical, or of an assthetical, or of a moral truth, 
appeals to our susceptibility to that particular kind of 
truth, and excites one or another feeling according to the 
natui'e of the truth perceived. 

We have previously noticed the rantual relations of the 
intellective and the motive powers, and have said that, 
other things equal, the clearer the perception the more 
vivid will be the feeling, and the keener and more deh- 
cate the feeling, the clearer will be the perception. The 
relation of the susceptibility of conscience to the perception 
of moral truth, is like that of the susceptibUity of taste to 
the perception of mtheUcal truth. Conscience quickens 
the rational spuit to discern between right and wrong, 
as the sensibihty of taste quickens it to discern between 
beauty and deformity. 

Our only intuitive perceptions with which the suscep- 
tibility of conscience is associated, are those which relate 
to moral truths. Other feelings attend other perceptions ; 
here is the exclusive dominion of conscience. It must 
also be remembered that intuition, when directed to moral 
5* 
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truths, as well as when directed to others, is severely re- 
Btricted to first principles. Beyond these, therefore, the 
admonitions of conscience will naturally difier, according 
as minds are differently taught. 

Intuition or unaided reason alone cannot inform us re- 
specting particular duties, nor the moral quality of specific 
actions. It cannot inform us, for instance, whether infan- 
tieide and parricide are right ; whether a man ought to 
have many wives, or only one, or indeed whether the 
marriage covenant should exist at all ; whether any day 
of the week, or any poi'tion of time whatever, should be 
kept as especially sacred ; whether we ought to worship 
one God, or a plurality of gods ; whether we should con- 
duct with reference to an interest beyond the grave, or 
solely with reference to an interest in this life ; whether 
we should practise penance for our misdeeds, and inflict 
sufferings and perhaps death upon our persons; whether 
we should support pai'ental and civil government, or 
whether al! government is oppression ; whether disputes 
should he settled by duelling, &c., &c. 

All such questions, important and eminently practical 
aa they are, involving morality in the most vital points, 
are yet not to be decided by the unaided glances of reason. 
Indeed the fact that they are questions, throws them at 
once out of the pale of intuition ; for respecting what we 
learn by intuition no question can he raised. 

Here then wo see the need of instruction in morals 
and religion, as well as in other departments of knowl- 
edge. All the specific truths of moral science are to be 
learned by a process of education, as truly as are all the 
specific truths of nai/wral science. We can no more be 
sound and well furnished moralists without education, than 
we can be sound and well furnished mathematicians without 
it. In each case, we start with only first principles. Upon 
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these we must erect the superstructure, hj applying to 
them, in scientific arrangements, their numerous subordi- 
nate specific truths, Tliis is work for education. Hence 
the necessity for suitable schools, boots, teaching, parental 
guidance, preaching, correct example, good laws, and just 
government, rightly to enlighten and form the conscience of 
the rising race. 

We have only to look where these are not enjoyed, 
to see little else than conscience misguided and morals 
prostrated, let us then divest ourselves of all fanatical 
conceits respecting the " inward light," the " sufficient 
guide," the " divinity in man," the "sovereign arbiter;" 
these are pleasant rhetorical flourishes, but they do not 
answer the purpose where scientific truth and not poetiy 
is the object. 

DEFINITION OP CONSCIENCE. 

Conscience, as mentioned in the Bible and generally 
undei'stood, is not a single primitive facnlty. It includes 
both tile power of perception, and a susceptibihty to a pe- 
culiar yWZin^. But the power of perception is always the 
same, to whatever truths it may he directed. To suppose 
that a man has two perceiving faculties, one for one kind 
of truth, and another for another kind, is as preposterous 
as to suppose that he is two persons. He is both a ra- 
tional and a sentient being, and hence he perceive in 
various ways, intuitively and through the senses, but his 
ipoixter to perceive is ever one and the same. The activity 
of his cognitive or discerning power is always assumed, 
when we speak of the operations of conscience. He may 
know without feeling, but he cannot feel without know- 
ing. Wo know that we feel, and we feel that we know. 
By one act of conscionsness, we know our feeling and we 
feel our knowledge. Thus every legitimate operation of 
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conscience involves two psychological elements, the cog- 
nitive and the motive, affirmed in one and tJie same de- 
liverance of the personal consciousness. 

But while all the susceptibilities of the soul are depen- 
dent upon the intellect, there is one only, wliich, as united 
and cooperating with it, constitutes tlie distinguishing and 
sublime faculty of conscience. It is this which we are 
now to examine. 

The Latin word consaientia, and the Greek vvvtih^iTK, 
used in the Bible, denote an inward susceptibility to or real- 
ization of the mind's perceptions. Thus a man's intellect 
;percdve8 the beauty of an object, and his susceptibility 
to the beautiful makes him realise it. He thus not only 
hnows it, but h^feds it. The former is »peevlatim knowl- 
edge ; the latter is etEperimmaal. As both of these men- 
tsil acts respect the same objective fact, the former is the 
adentia of it, tlie latter the consdmtia of it. Tlie one 
confirms the other. 

Precisely thus a man's intellect ^e/'c^ves, and his con- 
science makes him feel, that is, it makes him ^perimentally 
know, the distinction between right and wrong, "We have 
other specific teiins by which to indicate the other suscep- 
tibilities, but the most emphatic was employed by the sa- 
cred writers, and by the ancients generally, to indicate the 
most characteristic and important of them all. 

CoRsciENCE, then, including the power of perception, is 
man's suscefiieility to mohal DisTiucrroNS. It is a facul- 
ty implanted in our mental constitution expressly to make 
-as feel the distinction between moral truth and falsehood, 
and between right and wrong action, and thus to incite 
us to duty. It was not designed to go iff ore reason, or to 
act independently of it, to teach us what is true and right, 
but to be always strictly in its service. 

Until the mind is instructed in specific truths and du- 
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ties, the admonitions of conscience are reliable only within 
the limits of intuitive trutlie or first principles. Bejond 
these, its impulses are blind and fanatical. It must be 
kept strictly in school to reason, as taught by God and by 
experience ; for it belongs to our impulsive nature, and we 
were made to be guided by enlightened reason, and not by 
blind impulse. 

That which disUnguisJies the susceptibility of con- 
science from all other susceptibilities, is its exclusive inter- 
est in what pertains to the person's own conduct as morally 
rigid or wrong. It has nothing to do with the actions of 
others, nor yet those of one's self, except as they are re- 
lated to \aB personal duty. In addition to this, the feeling 
of obligation, and the feeling of pleasure and of pain, 
which it imparts, are ■unlike any other. Ko other feeling 
is like that of moral obligation ; no other ^w* is like that 
which arises from a consciousness of having (?o?ie wrongs no 
oiSv^v pleaswre is like that which arises from a consciousness 
of having dans right. It is not a difference in mere degree, 
but in Mnd. Our appeal here is to every man's experience. 

CONSCIESCE HAS THKEE FUNCTIONS. 

Considered as a motive power, conscience is both pas- 
sive and active ; a susceptibility and an impulse. Besides 
prompting the rational spirit to disc&m between right 
and wrong, it has three f-unoUons, or, in other words, there 
are three ways in which it incites us to (fo right. It 
makes us feel that we ought to do so ; it affords us a feel- 
ing of self-approval, when we have done so ; it inflicts 
upon us a painful feeling of self-reproach, when we have 
TWt done so. 

The first feeling \b prospective. It is one that we have 
in view of something to he done. The last two are reiro- 
speciive. They ai'c fecbnga which wo realize in view of 
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something which wo ham done. The present moment is 
hut a point ; hence, all actions upon which we deliberate, 
must precede or follow the deliberation. Tlieee three 
functions of conscience require particular explanation. 



FIKST FUNOnON OF 

Conscience makes ua feel that we ougU to do what we 
hdieoe to ie right. Li the same connection we may say, 
that it makes us feel that we ought not to do what we be- 
lieve to he wrong. Both amount to the same thing ; for, 
faihng to do right, is doing wrong. 

A boy sees tempting fruit in a neighbor's garden. He 
knows that it would he wrong to steal it. Kow, whether 
wo say, his conscience admonishes him that it is right to 
let it alone, or that it is wrong to steal it, our meaning is 
of course the same. 

On returning from the bank, a man finds that the teller 
has accidentally counted to him a ten dollar note too 
much. "We mean the same, whether we say, his conscience 
reminds him that he ought to return it, or, that it would 
be wrong not to do so. 

Suppose a man's mind enlightened by Christianity re- 
specting the being and perfections of God. He then per- 
ceives it to be right for him to render to that glorious 
Being his supreme homage. He perceives it to be wrong 
not to do BO. This perception is attended with an admo- 
nition of conscience, a feeling of obligation. K the con- 
science is in a normal condition, the intensity of its admo- 
nition, that is, the vividness of the feeUng of obligation, 
will be in proportion to the clearness and fulness of the per- 
ception. 

But men may have " their conscience seared with a 
hot iron,"* while their intellective faculty is in good 
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condition, and thew perception of truth and duty is clear. 
They may perceive with great distinctneaa what they ought 
to do ; and yet through defect of conscience, from its be- 
ing in a seared or torpid state, they may be entirely indif- 
ferent about doing it. 

The ease here is the same ; whether our views of duty 
are intuitive, or are obtained by an educational process. 
In either ease, the perception of what is right may be as 
bright as a sunbeam, while the conscience may he as un- 
feeling in regard to it as marble. 

But if conscience is tender and quick, the perception 
of a duty to be performed instantly excites the feeling of 
obligation ; this feeling tends to render the perception 
more distinct ; thus, a reciprocity of action, and an inti- 
mate alliance is established between them. A good man's 
susceptibility to obligation, and his perception of truth 
and duty, are ever harmoniously one in their object and 
action. This is doubtless the reason why popular writers 
have often so confounded the intellective and the motive 
in conscience, as to consider them psychologically one 
and the same primitive faculty, which they have called a 
moral sense, 

SECOND FUNCTION OF CONSCIENCE. 

The second function of conscience is, to afford us a 
delightful feeling of sAf-apprm>al when we h<me done wliM 
we helieve to ie right. Tins feeling is especially vivid, af- 
ter a successful encounter with a strong and dangerous 
temptation to do wrong. When a severe struggle has 
been had, and a triumph has been won on the side of 
virtue, the feeling of satisfaction is peculiarly rich and de- 
lightful. 

It is needless to attempt to analyze or to define this 
feeling. To know it, we must experience it. It was evi- 
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deutly designed to be a token of approbation from the 
Being who made us ; a present reward of virtue, or rather, 
a foretaste of the richer reward awaiting it hereafter. It 
is a kind of first fruit of goodness. It was meant to en- 
courage us to persevere in the conflict with temptation, 
and thus to strengthen and estahUsh every right principle. 
It is not a feeling of vain exultation. It ia humble and 
grateful, but joyous and inspiring. The joy of Ctesar, 
when marching in triumph up the Appian Way, is not to 
be compared with it. 

But it is not merely the thriU of pleasure imparted by 
conscience after signal victories over temptation, that we 
should notice. The calm and settled peace, the prevail- 
ing satisfaction, resulting from a good conscience faithfully 
obeyed, is a perpetual feast, a daily and hourly luxury, 
which none but tlie upright in heart can realize. De- 
prived of conscience, even if capable of rational conduct, 
man would be for ever deprived of this angelic luxury. 

THIRD FtTNOnON Off <X)NSCIENCE. 

The thii'd function of conscience is, to mJHot ii^on its a 
peculiar painful feeling, when we have done wha,t we he- 
Ueee to is wrong. When the conscience is not seared, 
reflecting upon wrong conduct of which we have been 
guilty, is invariably attended with this feeling. It is 
termed remorse. It is designed, in part, as a present pun- 
ishment for misdoing, or rather as an admonition of ifs 
guilt, and of the fearful ultimate consequences to which it 
tends. It is thus evidently meant to warn us against re- 
peating the act. 

It is useless to attempt a definition of remorse. Dic- 
tionaries define it, the keen pain or anguish excited by a 
sense of guilt. But as we have keen pain and anguish 
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from other soarcee, this definition only refers us to its 
cause ; ttiiis leaving every person to leai-n, Irom his own 
experience, what the pain and anguish actually are. 

The rehuke of offended conscience is not like grief, 
sorrow, repentance ; it is not like the pain of bereave- 
ments, loss, or disappointment ; neither is it mere regret, 
nor a sense of danger. Some of these feelings, especially 
the last two, usually accompany it, but they may exist 
without it. As it cannot be defined, like every other prim- 
itive feeling, it can be known only as it is experienced. 

Even the little child who disobeys his mother, or does 
other things which he knows to be wrong, has the painful 
feeling of a disturbed conscience. The young man rightly 
taught at home, who, when removed from parental watch- 
fulness, begins to venture upon vicious indulgences, some- 
times passes many a sleepless night in painful reflections 
upon his conduct. 

It is important to observe, that the retributions of eon- 
science are by no means always immediately consequent 
upon wrong doing. They are sometimes delayed, espe- 
cially in the case of hardened transgressors, for months 
and for yeai^. 

The law of the operation of conscience seems to be 
this. In the early stages of transgression, its rebukes are 
prompt and earnest ; but if these are disregarded, its sen- 
sibility gradually becomes loss active, and, like the deep 
fires of a volcano when cnisted over at the top, prepare 
for a tremendous outburst at a future time. 

Thus the libertine, the thief, the defrauder, the mur- 
derer, has sometimes gone on for a series of years, realiz- 
ing, especially during the latter part of his career, but 
feeble, if any, compunctions of conscience. 

He is thus greatly emboldened in crime, "Because 
sentence against an evil work is not executed f 
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therefore tiie heart of the sons of men ie fully set in them 
to do evil." * 

Eetribution at length overtakes the guilty man. Per- 
haps the civil arm arrests Mm, and places him in eircum- 
staaceg to reflect upon his ways. His feelings are at first 
mostly those of regret and eliagi-iii. But conscience is at 
length aroused. His gmlt now stares him in the face, and 
darts its fiery stings into his inmost spirit. Eemorse, re- 
lentless and agonizing, makes him its prey, and drags him 
to the gates of despair. 

Let no one, then, who off'ends his conscience, hope to 
escape its retributions. They may he slow, hut they are 
sure ; and when they come, they will be all the more se- 
vere for the delay ; for they wiU find greatly enhanced 
guilt. Sooner or later, they will certainly overtake him, 
and they will be in proportion to his crimes. But there 
will not have been made an even barter of pleasure for pain. 
Far, very far from it. All the pleasures of vice wiU prove 
at last to have been as nothing, compared with those mer- 
ciless and bitter pangs, which an avenging and relentless 
conscience will justly inflict. 

Such are the threefold functions of conscience, in ac- 
compHshing the great moral end for which it was given 
us. It is to our moral and religious interests what the de- 
sire of life is to OUT existence. The former would induce 
us to prize and protect character, as the latter would to 
prize and protect life. It is an original faculty. This 
susceptibility, as truly as the discerning intellect, with all 
its fearful power to bless and to torment us, is a part of 
our mental constitution, and, like the soul itself, imper- 
ishable. It is doubtless one of the mightiest agents cre- 
ated by God, by which " he will render to every man 
according to his deeds." 
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As conscience includes the rational power to discern, 
■with the susceptibility to feel our moral obligations, we 
are to regard its enlightened decisions as the will of God. 
The rule of duty thus enjoined, or what is called the law 
of conscience, is what we understand by the law of God 
written in the hearts of men. " For when the Gentiles, 
which have not the law, do hy nature the things contained 
in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto them- 
selves ; which show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another." * 

•Kom. 3:11-16. 
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Having in the previons chapter stated what we beHeve 
to be the true nature and functions of conscience, it is due 
to the subject to say that other viewe have been advocated. 
It is our present object to examine them. Those deserv- 
ing of particular notice may be reduced to two, that which 
regards conscience as a moral judgmmt, and that which 
regards it as a moral sense. The undefined notions of an 
" inward light " and of a " divinity within," are too vague 
and mystical to he seriously noticed ; for they amount to 
little else than rhetorical flourishes. 

COHSdENCE NOT A MOEAL JUDGMENT, 

Some have supposed conscience nothing more than 
judgment applied to moral suhjecis. They hence call it 
the TnoraZ judgment. They appeal to its decisions on 
moral subjects, as we appeal to the decisions of the natu- 
ral judgment on other subjects. In this view, it is to de- 
cide upon questions of right and wrong, just as the natural 
judgment is to decide upon questions of law, upon evi- 
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dence in courts, upon the quality of merchandise, or upon 
the prospects of the market. Considering the influence 
of passion and prejudice upon judgment, this view puts 
all morality out upon a shoreless sea, to be tossed about 
for ever by the caprices of wind and tide. 

But conscience is not mere judgment, as we have seen 
in the previous chapter, for it includes a svsc^tibiUty; 
and tliis susceptibility is peculiar, and belongs exclusively 
to conscience. Moreover, the intellective powers are not 
altered by the nature of their subjects. The powers of 
perception, of memory, of judgment, are the same, whether 
employed upon natural or upon moral subjects. To main- 
tain, then, that conscience is only the judgment applied to 
moral subjects, is to resolve it into another faculty, and 
thus virtually annihilate it. 



CONSCIENCE NOT A MOJSit SENSE. 

Some authors have considered conscience a literal 
moral sense, sustaining the same relation to moral facts or 
truths which the other senses do to those of nature, and 
also imparting appropriate feelings respecting them. It 
will be observed, that in this view conscience is &perceiv- 
ing faculty, distinct from that with which we perceive 
natural truths; and that it also performs two distinct 
oiHces, offices belonging to two different powers of mind, 
that oi perception and iJiat oi feeling. Tliis must certain- 
ly be a very strange faculty, an anomaly in the mental 
constitution. 

Tlie importance of the subject, and the deference due 
to those who have advocated tliis view, make it our duty 
to give it a careful examination. 

To make our discussion as concise as possible, instead 
of quoting from various books, we will refer to such only 
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as are iii the hands of our readers generally, and ai-e in- 
ferior to none in claims to our attention. They clearly 
represent the views of the class. 

"By conscience, or the moral sense, is meant that 
faculty by wliich we discern the moral quality of actions, 
and by which we are capable of certain affections in re- 
spect to this quality." * * * " We do not say, that all 
men discern this quality with equal accuracy, any more 
than that they all see with equal distinctness : but we say 
that all men perceive it in some actions ; and that there 
is a multitude of cases in which their perceptions of it 
will be found universally to agree." * 

It is here asserted, that conscience is a " moral sense ; " 
that faculty by which men " discern the moral quality of 
actions ; " and that " there is a multitude of cases in which 
their perceptions of it will be found universally to agree." 
But then there is another multitude of cases, in which they 
do not agree; and who shall decide which is right? 

It is claimed that conscience is a " moral sense," sus- 
taining the same relation to facts in morals that the other 
senses do to facts in nature. But is it so? Let us look 
critically at this point. 

The sense of sight is our solo and undisputed teacher 
in respect to colors. From its decisions there is no appeal. 
The same is true of the sense of smell, in relation to odors ; 
of the sense of taste, in relation to flavors ; of the sense of 
hearing, in relation to sounds ; of the sense of touch, in 
relation to resistant bodies. Each sense is supreme um- 
pire in its dominion. I^o instruction, no laws, no change 
of country or society, no religion, no amount of knowl- 
edge from other sources, can affect its decisions. They 
are absolutely fixed and reliable. 

* Wajland's Moral Science, p, 49. 
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If then conscience were a sense, like the above, by 
■which to discern the moral quality of actions, its decisions, 
like those of the above senses, would also be absolutely 
fixed and reliable. As there is no appeal from the sense 
of eight in relation to colors, no appeal from the sense of 
taste in relation to flavors, so there could be no appeal 
from the sense of conscience in relation to morals. To 
suppose instiTiction to avail to correct tlie errors of the 
sense of conscience in regard to moral actions, would be 
as preposterous as to suppose it to avail to correct the er- 
rors of the sense of sight in regard to colors, or the errors 
of the sense of smeU in regard to odors. 

Men must then infallibly agree respecting the decisions 
of tJxis moral sense, not only in " a multitude of cases," but 
in all cases where moral action is the object. Do not men 
of all nations, all religions, all kinds and degrees of learn- 
ing, agree as to aU things decided by the senses? They 
do. Why? Because the senses were ffwento teach us 
in regard to these things ; and they accomplish their mis- 
sion. But do men agree thus in regard to the moral 
quality of actions? Far from it. The Christian's con- 
science stings him with remorse, for doing what the pagan 
approves ; and the pagan's conscience stings him with re- 
morse, for doiiig what the Christian approves. Their con- 
sciences are essentially the same, but their views of right 
and wrong, owing to difference of education, arc widely 
different. Education, however, does not tlius affect the 
decisions rendered by the senses. 

It may he said, the pagan's conscience is " defiled." 
This is no doubt sadly true ; but it does not meet the diffi- 
culty. So the pagan may say, the Christian's conscience 
is defiled; and who shall decide between them? Who 
ever heard of a pagan's senses discerning tilings so differ- 
ently from those of the Christian ? No difference of ednca- 
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tion nor of character can alter tlie decisions of the senses, 
in reference to their several appropriate objects. The pa- 
gan's sense of sight reveals to him all colors, his sense of 
taste reveals to him all flavors, just as the Christian's do 
to him. 

The reason, then, why men differ respecting the moral 
qualities of actions, is perfectly obvious, A man in one 
nation justifies idolatry, polygamy, infanticide, and a man 
in another nation condemns them, not because conscience 
is not the same faculty in all, but because it is not a dis- 
tinct discerning sense, and ca/nnot teach us as the senses 
do, and because these men have been differently taught. 

There is evil in ascribing too much to conecience, as 
weU as too Kttle. By assigning to it duties which it was 
not intended to perform, and to which it is inadequate, we 
make men sceptical, on the one hand, because they see 
that it does not do what is ascribed to it ; or fanatical, on 
the otlier, because they mistake for its sacred admonitions 
the blind promptings of a perverse and obstinate self-will. 
Few men betray a depravity more offensive and li 
than those laboring under such unhappy delusions. 

FLAUBIBLE ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

But it is said by the advocates of the moral sense 
scheme, that the senses teach us only in appropriate cir- 
cumstances. The sense of sight, for instance, does not dis- 
cern colors in the absence of light. So of conscience. 
In oiMier to discern moral qualities, it must have moral 
light. Hence the fact that the benighted heatlien do not 
clearly discern moral qualities, only proves that they are 
in comparative moral darkness.* 

This analogy is plausible, but not just. It fails in the 
material point. So far as their intuitive perceptions go, 
* See Stewartj p. 133. 
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the iintatight heathen apprehend moral truths as Chris- 
tians do. Having no written law, they are a law unto 
tliemselves. " Axioms in mathematics, principles in phi- 
losophy, rights in morals, are the same to all minds, when 
seen in the same grounds." * But what is thus known in 
morals, like a mathematical axiom, by pure intuition, does 
not of course depend upon the affirmation of a " sense." 
The power to discern is, however, always one and the same, 
whether du-ected to physical, mathematical, or moral 
truths, f 

We therefore proceed to notice what we learn through 
the medium and testimony of smse. And here it matters 
not whether it be what is termed an outer or an inner 
sense ; since all the senses sustain the same relation to the 
perceiving mind, and ai-e snhject to the same essential 
law. They are all the mind's teachers, and they teach it 
by sensation. 

In the light of day, all men of sound organs perceive 
colore alike. They also perceive alike by all their other 
senses, when the senses are directed to their appropriate 
objects. It is not true that their perceptions agree only 
" in a multitude of cases." Tliey so entirely agree, in cdl 
cases, that the several kinds of knowledge taught us by 
the several senses are reduced to exact systems, and are 
registered in books of science among the most indisputa- 
ble facts. If any one of a man's senses seems to teach him 

' Ilickok'e Moral Science, p. iJS. 

f " We have not one faculty hj whicli we discern physical trutlia, and 
another by ivLicli we jndge of inathematical theories, and another for mat- 
ters of taste, but all these are the one and the same understanding, exer- 
cised on different subjects. Accordingly, when moral qnalitiss are the objects 
of our contemplation, it is not a different faculty from the reason or under- 
standing which thinks and jiidges, but the same eserciefld on other subjects ; 
and the only difference is in the objects." — ALEXiNDBH's OalHnea nf Moni 
Sdesee, p. 14. 
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I, he is regarded as having a disordered intellect, 
or a diseased organ, and so his case has no effect upon the 
general conclusions of mankind. 

But it is cLuite otherwise with conscience. There is not 
only a Pagan conscience, a Malionimedan conscience, and 
a Christian conscience, but even the Christian conscience 
decides very differently in different men. Under the same 
Christian hght, one man condemns slavery, while another 
approves it ; one man condemns oath-taking, while another 
approves it ; one man condemns all wars, while anotlier 
justifies those of self-defence ; one man condemns capital 
punishments, while another upholds them ; and so it goes. 
Yet all these men are, in the judgment of true charity, alike 
conscientious in their views. 

We hence see that while the senses, in their several 
appropriate spheres, are infallible teachers and guides, 
conscience, apart from the light of reason and instruction, 
is no guide at all. If it were a moral sense, designed to 
teaah us moral truths, as the other senses teach ns other 
truths, we should be obliged to admit an utter failure in 
this part of our mental constitution. But we are driven 
to no such conclusion. We beheve that the varying de- 
cisions of the 80-called moral sense, are mere acts <ii judg- 
ment in cases of ethical casuistry. Tlie judgment may be 
affected hy prejudice, interest, education, idiosyncrasy ; 
but these cannot affect the decisions rendered by the 
senses. 

miPOETiNCE OF THE ABOVE nrSTlNCTION. 

The distinction between these two views of conscience 
is of great practical importance. According to the view 
which we have advocated, conscience was not designed 
to go before and teach us, as the senses do, but must it- 
self be taught. As a susceptibility, it is entirely depend- 
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ent upon the perceptions of the intellect ; m a discerning 
faculty, it' is that intellect itself, and is subject to all tlie 
necessities of intellectual discipline and culture. It is ig- 
norant or enlightened, erring or true, according to its edu- 
cation. Taking this view, an accountable being com- 
mences liis moral career with the first lesson of true wis- 
dom; the lesson of humnity. He takes the submissive 
attitude of a pupil, 

Tlie intuitions of his unaided reason only reveal to him 
his ignorance, and the first principles of his duty. He 
sees that he has every thing to learn. He turns the eye 
of his mind in all directions, seeking light. Thus docile 
and expectant, he receives instruction from the light of 
nature, from pro\idential events, from the admonitions of 
■wise and good men, from the experience of past ages, and 
above aU, from the Word of God. AU these conspire to 
render his perceptions of truth amd duty clear, accurate, 
and comprehensive, and the sensibility of his conscience 
discriminating, just, and effective. He is thus forming a 
character of enlightened and high excellence. 

According to the other view, the whole coiu«e is the- 
oretically reversed. Conscience is a literal moral sense. 
It is a distmct discerning faculty, given to teach us moral 
truths, as the other senses teach us other truths. It has 
the same right to decide for us, independently of instruc- 
tion, upon the quality of actions, as the natural taste Jias 
to decide upon the quality of flavors. It is as much to be 
trusted to discern the moral hues of an action, as is the 
sense of sight to discern the colors of the rainbow. 

In vain then do you reason and expostulate with it. 
It is a sense, a seer, a guide ; its office is to teach, not to 
be taught. Approach not the man of conscience, who 
practically entertains this view, to teach him his duty. He 
knows it abeady, better than you do. He is too wise to 
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be tauglit by God or man. He has the light within him. 
He will defy your reasoning and hurl your arguments to 
the wind. 

Tlie effects of this view of conscience are by no means 
chargeable upon its worthy advocates ; but we are bound 
to assert, what we have all been painfully compelled to 
notice, that it tends to make men conceited, malapert, 
opinionated, and self-willed. It thus helps to people the 
rants of fanatical delusion, and is disastrous to the wel- 
fare of sound morality and of pure Scriptural piety. 

EELiTIOX OP CONSCIEKCE TO REASON. 

" Before you resolve upon an action," says the distin- 
guisbed author cited above, " or a course of action, culti- 
vate the habit of deciding upon its moral character. Let 
the first question always be, "Is this action right?" 
Sound advice. But the writer adds, " For this purpose, 
that is, to decide whether an action is right, God gave 
you this faculty (conscience). If you do not use it, you 
are false to yourself, and inexcusable before God. We 
despise a man who never uses his reason, and scorn him 
as a fool. Is he not much more to be despised, who neg- 
lects to use a faculty of so much higher authority than 
reason ? " * 

It is here asserted, first, that God gave us the conscience 
for *' deciding " upon the moral quality of actions ; and se- 
condly, that it has " much higher authority than reason." 
Tlie decisions of conscience are here considered distinct 
from those of reaeon, and of " mu.ch liigher authority." 

The first of the above positions we have virtually ex- 
iimined. The second is a legitimate inference fi-om it. 
If conscience is strictly a sense, sustaining to moral truths 
* Moral Science, p. 80. 
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the same relation which tlie other senses do to other truths, 
then, of course, its province is to teach reason, as the other 
senses do, and not to be taught by it. It is of " much high- 
er authority than reason." It is reason's schoolmaster. 
Conscience mnst never go to school to reason, but reason 
must go to school to conscience, as it does to the other 
senses. 

If conscience is above reason, then, instead of acting 
at all times as reascm^le beings, men are to be guided by 
what they may chance to suppose an imperative of 
conscience, -which is ahove the jurisdiction of reason. 
They are to consider conscience " of so much higher au- 
thority than reason," that it may decide for itself, and 
have its own way, in defiance of reason's dictates. 

Such a view must of course tend to make those who 
act upon it cossciENTioirsLT mntEAsoTTABLE. They maybe 
good men in their way ; they may even he martyi-s to 
what ih&j honestly suppose to be the dictates of their con- 
sciences. Tliey may be deserving of much credit, at least 
in their ovm. eyes ; for the fault may lie in their head, 
rather than in their heart. They may have been badly 
taught. But after all, the fewer we have of such men, the 
better it is for tlie welfare of society. 

And such men, too, may be very had, comoientiomly 
had. "Men have often committed," says WheweU, 
" thefts, frauds, impositions, homicides, thinking their ac- 
tions right ; though they were such as all moraKsts would 
condemn as wrong. Such men act according to their 
consciences. "Were they therefore justified ? " 

" To allege that an act is according to my conscience ; 
meaning thereby that I act according to a rule which is 
already fixed and settled in my mind, so that I will no 
longer examine whether the rule be right, is to reject the 
real signification of moral rules. It is the conduct of a 
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person wlio pursues a wrong road to the place he aims at, 
and refuses to have it proved that the road is wrong." 

" It has heen said, that, if I t(^h of my humility, 1 
lose it ; something of the same kind may he said of con- 
science." * 

" If the moral judgments of the mind were from a fa- 
culty distinct from the understanding," says Dr. Alexan- 
der, " and often differing from it, the harmony of the men- 
tal operations would be destroyed. While reason led to 
one conclusion, conscience might dictate the contrary. 
And upon this theory, conscience must always be correct, 
unless the faculty be morbid." 

" The conclusion therefore is, that conscience is not a 
distinct faculty from reason, so far as it consists in a judg- 
ment of the quality of moral acts. Eeason or understand- 
ing is the genus : the judgments of conscience are the 
species, Eeason has relation to all intelligible subjects ; 
the moral faculty is conversant about moral qualities 
alone." f 

CONSCIENCE ALWATS TO BE OBEYED. 

To the question. Ought we always to obey the dictates 
of conscience ? there can he but one answer. We ought. 
To do otherwise is an immorality. A man can never in- 
nocently offend his conscience. But suppose his con- 
science decides one way and his reason another. Must 
he act unreasonably? Certainly he must, if conscience is 
" ab(y06 reason." He ought certainly to obey the highest 
authority. But this is a dilemma for those who advocate 
the view to which we have objected. According to the 
view which we have advocated, the case is irivposs-ible. 
For, according to our view, reason is itself a part of con- 

•* ToL L, p. 205. t Outlines, p. 18. 
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science, and is always to be ite guide. Reason is the eye 
OF Conscience. 

The imjndse or feeling of conscience is always in fa- 
vor of duty. It urges a man to do only what he supposes 
to be right ; it rebukes him for doing only what he sup- 
poses to be wrong. Under its influence, therefore, a man 
always intends to do right. And as the moral quality of 
an action essentially depends upon tho intention, no man 
conducts moraUy right when he disregards his conscience. 
If the impiilse of conscience is not in the right direction, 
tlie fault is not in the impulse, any more than tho fault is in 
the steam, if the ship which it impels goes the wrong way. 

But suppose a man meaning to do right, does wrong. 
Where is the blame ? Not in the man for his impulse of 
conscience, which was towards duty, whatever tlie duty 
might be ; nor yet in the man for his intention to do right, 
in obeying his conscience ; but in the man for not having 
duly eiMghtetied his conscience, or for allowing passion or 
prejudice to blind him. 

Such was the fault of Paul when he was opposing 
Cliristianity. He tells us that he " verily thought " he 
was doing right, but confesses that he did wrong. He 
was true to the impulse of his conscience, but he allowed 
prejudice to blmd his mind. When a man does what is 
wrong through ineoitahle ignorance, it is not a fault of 
heart, but of circumstance ; not a crime, but a misfortune, 
But in most cases of misdoing through ignorance, men 
a,re blameworthy; for they might have known better. 
They should havo better enhghtened their consciences. 
It is usually because men are too indolent to inform them- 
selves, or are selfish and obstinate, that they mistake their 
duty. 

The terms moral sense and sense of duty, must then be 
understood to mean the sensiMUt;/ of the conscience to 
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what is supposed to he right. Wlien we speak of a sense 
of shame or a sense of honor, we do not mean that man 
has a particular sense to discern what is shameful or a 
particular sense to discern what is honorable ; we mean 
only to indicate his sensibility to what he perceives or sup- 
poses to be shamefal or honorable. 

N"o sooner do we suppose cmother perceiving faculty, • 
which is moral instead of rational, than we perpetrate the 
philosophical blunder of hypothesizing a superfluous facul- 
ty, and also open the way to fanatical conceits and delu- 
sions. A true moral perception is never an irrational per- 
ception. Indeed, strictly speaking, the mere power or act 
of perception is nmer itself moral, and we justly term it 
BO only in a figurative sense, when directed to moral ends ; 
as we say that a sword is valiant, when it is vaUantly used. 

Extensive practical evils otiten come of fundamental 
eri'ora in speculation. Multitudes are misled, but they do 
not see what has misled them. The better class realize 
the misgivings of common sense, which prevent them from 
going far astray ; but others are less fortunate. The evils 
resulting from those views of conscience which make every 
man a revelation to himself, which embolden him to disre- 
gard teaching from without, especially that of the Bible, 
thus tending to subvert true faith and loyalty, are too well 
known to aU who are conversant with the strange history 
of humanity. 
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DIKECTIONS FOK THE CULTURE OF 



Feom the views which we have taken of conscience, it is 
evidently susceptible of indefinite improvement. This re- 
spects the clearness, steadiness, and fnlness of the light to 
guide it, and the delicacy, uniformity, and promptness of 
its susceptibility. "What we would say on this subject 
may be briefly included in the following directions. 

1 . Spare no pains to enlighten the mind respecting dtity. 
— We need to inform ourselves in regard to truth in morals 
and religion, as well as other subjects. "We must employ 
the same powers, with equal diligence, to know what to 
beheve and how to conduct in matters of duty, as we must 
to understand mathematics, history, geography, or any 
other branch of study. Hence earnestness to Tcnow the 
truth, and diligence to apprehend it, ai'e themselves no 
mean vu'tnes. " If thou criest after knowledge, and liftest 
up thy voice for understanding ; if thou seekest her as sil- 
ver, and searchest for her as for hid treasure ; then shall 
thou iind the knowledge of God." 

"WliDU men seek half as earnestly to know their duty, 
as most do for golden treasures ; when they are as anxioua 
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for the wisdom that is from above, aa they are to know 
how to be rich, or to gratify " the luets of the flesh ; " 
when the buyers and sellers are as zealous to know 
■whether the Bible is the word of God, sent to teach them 
their duty, and if it is, what it teaches, as they are to 
know the prices of the mai'kets, and tlie chances for pro- 
fitable trades and investments ; their consciences will be 
full of light, and the straight and narrow path of duty will 
be ae bright before them as noonday. 

i To be successful seekers of duty we mwsi ha/ee sin- 
gleness of pu'i^se.- — 'Soi only must we bring the same 
intellectual powei's to bear upon moral as upon other 
subjects, but we have here especial need to bring a truly 
candid and honest heart, ilotives of interest, pride, pre- 
judice, party spirit, if allowed to influence, may sway the 
judgment, and thus mislead the conscience. Ken thus 
become conscientiously obstinate in error. Careful self- 
examination should exclude all such motives, and hold 
the mind tme to the single purpose of knowing and doing 
what is W^Ai. "If thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light." 

3. Great care should be taken Tiot to mistake other iitv- 
pulses for thai of constden<^. — Even though a man have 
honest intention, he may mistake for the dictate of con- 
science a less worthy impulse. A feeling of mere desire 
or passion may be regarded as a cOTtscientious motive. 
Some men practically place their conscience in the 
stom^Kh; others in the gall or spleen. A splenetic con- 
science is no uncommon phenomenon. Others place it 
in the iMum. They are prone to think they do well to be 
angry. In fits of anger, tliey feel for the time that they 
ought to take vengeance ; or at least that it is right to do 
BO. Under almost any passion, they justify themselves 
in doing what the law of God condemns: and even 
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what thefy condemn, in their more sober and reflecting 
moods. 

Hence tlie important rule, not to decide and act under 
strong excitements of passion. In the stonn and the 
whirlwind, the still small voice of conscience is not heard. 
Other impulses overmaster it, and even claim to be con- 
science itself. Satan is thus ti-ansformed into an angel of 
light. In seasons of cabn reilection, and in the light of 
all available truth, let the single inquiry be, Is thisacUon 
right f Have I reason to think that I shaU review it with 
satisfaction in atllier life, in the hour of death, at the bar of 
God, through eternal ages? 

Acting tliuB as a rational being, and in fuU view 
of his responsibility, the man who is trae to his conscience 
will ask himself, Is it my duty to do this act ? If on the 
whole it appears to be so, the impulse of a faithful con- 
science will be to <fo it. If it appears otherwise, tlie im- 
pulse of that conscience will be TWt to do it. !Nor can this 
admonition, under these circumstances, be easily mista- 
ken. It is a peculiar, firm, distinct utterance ; there is no 
passion and nothing of the animal in it ; it is as if an angel 
spoke from a shining cloud, " This is the way, walk te 

IN IT." 

4-. Wo violenee must ever he done to conscwntious sam- 
ples. — As the impulse of conscience depends upon light in 
the intellect, its admonitions may not be distinct for the 
want of more light. The mind in this state is said to be 
laboi-ing imdei- scnijples of conscience. These scruples 
should not be trifled with, neither by the person who har- 
bors them, nor by those who would guide him in duty. 
So long as they remain, be they reasonable or not, they 
are laws to the subject of them. TTo person should be 
regarded with more tenderness and respect than he, for he 
fmTxishes the best evidence of being truly conscientious. 
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"When a person lias any doubt of the riglitfulneee of an 
act, lie should keep upon the safe side hj avoiding it. 
But in such a case, if he gives careful and ( 



attention to his conscience, he will usually dis' 
clination to the one side or the other ; for the impulse of 
conscience is never self-balanced. It may be balanced 
against other impulses ; but when other impulses are in 
abeyance, it moves decidedly towards what on the whole 
seems the least doubtful course. 

This impulse must be obeyed, A person acting thus 
may have futm'e cause to regret that his conscience had 
not been better enlightened, but he can never feel remorse 
for having obeyed its dictates, 

5. Conscience should he obeyed ^prom^&y. — ^By delay- 
ing present duty, its admonitioas are otlen weakened, and 
the danger increased of losing sight of the duty altogether. 
Resisting its admonitions tends to stifle them, and thus to 
bring men into the condition of those " having their con- 
sciences seared with a hot iron," Such persons are in a 
most hopeless state. Better to have been left in ignorance 
of duty than thus to have seared the conscience by resist- 
ing convictions. " For it had been better for them not 
to have known the way of righteousness, than, after they 
have known it, to turn from the holy commandment de- 
livered unto them," * 

But by rendering prompt and cordial obedience to the 
behests of conscience, we quicken and exalt its power over 
the soul. lis impulses are also purer when promptly 
obeyed, than when time has allowed other motives to 
mix with them. A man is prompted, for instance, by a 
pure conviction of duty, to do an immediate act of justice 
to his neighbor. He resists the conviction for several 

* 2 Pet. 3: 21. 
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days, till at length motives of interest, fear of detection, 
dread of tlie ehame of exposure, come in and mingle with 
the motive of duty to induce him to perform the act. Had 
he done it at first, the act would have been from a pnre 
motive. He would have been in that act strictly conscien- 
tious ; bat now other motives have interposed and injured 
its moral purity. Prompt obedience to the voice of duty 
is thus essential to purity of motive. 

6. Obedience must also be detenmned <md persistmi. 
—When the convictions of duty are cleai', they must be 
obeyed at all pains and hazards. It is sometimes the 
least of the duty to be prompt ; the main struggle may 
come afterwai-de. To persevere is often more than to 
begin. The noblest virtue and richest rewards come of 
long and arduous conflict. Many a witness for the truth 
who seemed to begin well, has faltered at the sight of the 
stake. " He that endureth unto the end, the same shall 
be saved." 

The triumphs and rewai-ds of a good conscience will 
surely come at last. With this assurance every person 
must be well armed, who would succeed in a world like 
this in the great battle of righteousness. This is his 
"shield of faith, and helmet of salvation." Chains may 
bind the limbs, but they cannot bind the conscience. 
Prisons of stone and hon may hold the body for long and 
painful yeare in darkness, but they cannot shut out the 
light of truth from the truth-loving soul ; they cannot de- 
stroy the peace of the dutiful spirit. Burning fagots 
may torture the nerves and reduce flesh and bones to 
ashes; but they cannot disturb the good man's inward 
repose, nor arrest his Boblime progress to honor and glory 
and immortahty. 

1. We shmtld faith fuV/y review the past. — 11 we would 
not be self-deceived, we must often survey our course and 
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critically examine oui' motives. We can usually sit in 
judgment upon deeds after they have been done, more 
impartially than before. We are then freer from the es- 
citement and passion incident to mpeoted action, and can 
scrutinize what we have done at leisure. It was for tliia 
reason that a man was led to remark, that he had an ac- 
cusation against his conscience, because it did not always 
warn him against doing wrong, but was sure to condemn 
him after he had done so. 

Had, he listened more attentively to it, he would have 
heard its warning voice ; but having failed in that duty, 
he should take warning for the future. This part of self- 
examination is of the highest importance. Without it, 
no man knows " what manner of spirit " he is of. He is 
oat upon the wide sea of life's events, at the mercy of 
every gale, knowing neither his position nor direction. 

Many have occasion to mourn the neglect of this duty, 
when it is too late. They have allowed themselves to be 
diiven along hy the excitements of gain, of pleasure, of 
ambition, for perhaps a series of years, impelled })j mo- 
tlves and doing acts which their consciences, had they 
soberly reflected, would have utterly condemned. But 
they did not reflect ; therefore, the wrongfulness of their 
course did not impress them. 

The time has at length fled, and can never be recalled. 
The thought of this sometimes darts uj)on them as an ar- 
row from the skies ; they pause for a moment and think 
of redeeming the past ; hut again their panting spirits are 
upon the fast trodden way, heedless as ever of conscience, 
and all tlie more impatient for having been molested by it. 

But this cannot last always. Age or affliction at length 
brings them to a stand. They are corajpeU&d to pause ; to 
survey the past ; to see that they have lost their golden 
opportunity /(:)/■ &ow ! That priceless treasure, a pure and 
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upright character, they have fatally sacrificed, and with 
it aU that imparts value to their existence. They raay 
have gained their objects, hut in so doing they have bar- 
tered away the pearl of infinite and enduring value for a 
few bui-eting bubbles. 

All youth should be warned by such examples to enter 
upon life's perilous course with frequent, thorough, impar- 
tial surveys of what they have done, tlie motives which have 
impelled them, and the end towards which they are tending. 

8. In view of misdeeds and failures in duty, we should 
repent and re/orm.~A\l persons, on faithfully reviewing 
the past, find much in their conduct and motives to la- 
ment. But if they are early in tlie review, there is hope 
of amendment. They should not be discouraged, but 
humbled; they should not yield to despair, but nerve 
themselves to a better fight. They should sincerely reprnt, 
seek pardon and strength from on high, and strive to do 
well in future. There is for such a gracious provision. 
" lie will not break the bruised reed." 

Eepenfance does not of itself remove Hie evil of mis- 
doing, but there can be no remedy without it. In the 
mere light of morality, it is an eternal loss to have done 
wrong; but having done so, tlie best possible thing that 
remains, is, to strive to regain, by timely repentance, the 
path of duty. Of the remedial dispensation, we are to 
speak in the proper place. AU we need to say here, is, 
that they who do repent sincerely, and strive in earnest to 
do their duty in future, will find their approving con- 
sciences uniting with the sympathies of all good beings to 
speed them in the right way. 

9. "We should always be grateful for sticoess. — ^It is as 
much a duty to be grateful for success as to be penitent for 
failures. If a man has been enabled to resist temptation, 
and to pursue a straight path of duty ; or if he has aucceed- 
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ed to regain the path when he had lost it, lie has cause in- 
deed for unepeakatle gratitude. If he is truly grateful, 
he will be equally humMe ; for the graces of gratitude 
and of humility are indissolubly united. Duly exercised, 
they will nourish every other grace, and will impart 
strength, steadiness, firmness, to all future good en- 
deavors. 

Thus an approving conscience and a grateful heart, 
become at once a present reward and a pledge of future 
success. Under their benign iniiuence, men " go from 
strength to strength." The aspirations of just desire and 
the joys of appTOving conscience, are as eagle-wings, bear- 
ing them steadfastly upward to their glorious inheritance. 
They " shall renew their strength ; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles ; they shall run and not be weary ; 
they shall walk and not faint." 

And there is no halting in this sublime career. There 
is no end to the culture and improvement of conscience, 
as there is no reaching ultimately the heights of moral excel- 
lence. Far above om' feeble thoughts they rise, above the 
stars, and into the third heavens of eternal purity and bliss. 
Higher and yet higher,is ever the good man's motto. 

" "We never can have done all that is in our power, in 
this respect. It never can be consistent with our duty, to 
despair of enlightening and instructing our conscience be- 
yond what we have yet done. Our standard of virtue is 
not high enough, if we think it need to be made no higher. 
Virtue has never so completely taken possession of a man, 
but that she may possess him still more completely ; and 
therefore any conception of virtue, which we look upon as 
perfect, must on that very account be imperfect. Con- 
science is never fully formed, but always in the course of 
formation." * 

' WhaweU, VoL L, p. 263. 
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And indeed, in every view of it, conscience is the most 
august and fearful faculty of the human soul. It is tliis, 
more tlian all others, that distinguishes ns from the brute 
creation. On our conduct in relation to it depends all 
that is excellent in character, and all that we must ulti- 
mately enjoy or suffer, as long as we exist. It ia in our 
power to make it our most precious and abiding bosom 
friend, our most tenible and relentless foe. 

Including the highest of the intellective and of the 
impulsive powers, and combining them in one great end 
of securing man's highest excellence of character, its au- 
thority over all the other faculties is supreme, and should 
never be resisted for a moment. All other impulses ; all 
appetites, emotions, desires, affections, volitions; must 
stand in awe of it, and be for ever subject to its righteous 
demands. Duly enlightened, it is the voice of God in the 
soul. 
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The next rational susceptibility of our nature to be no- 
ticed, for the sake of a better name, we call Taste. "We 
were made not only to do the right, but to enjoy the hemir 
a/id. Indeed the right itself is beautifnl. We were made 
to appreciate and enjoy beauty of character, as well as to 
practise it. In this riew there is a very close affinity be- 
tween the moral and the csthetical susceptibilities, and 
some writers hare even considered them one and the 
same. But we shall find them to be distinct faculties. 

As conscience is a rational susceptibility to right and 
wrong, taste is a rational susceptibility to beauty and de- 
formity. But it is not merely the beauty or deformity of 
moral action, to which taste is related. It sweeps the en- 
tire range of the natural, the intellectual, and the moral 
world, and lays them all under contribution. 

"We use the term Jteauty, also, in this connection, in its 
broadest sense, ae comprehending all that to which man 
ie related as an esthetioal being. In this broad sense, sub- 
limity, grandeur, majesty, are beautiful ; so also are order, 
fitness, proportion ; so are melody and harmony ; so are 
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the doctrines of exact science ; and so are all the laws of 
nature, as well as the eternal lessons of truth and right- 
eousness. 

Taste, as weU as conscience, has the motive element, 
but it moves iis very differently. Conscience incites us 
to do the right; taste, to admire the lemiUful. Con- 
science moves us to act, in view of duty ; taste moves us 
to exclaim, How heautiful! Conscience finds its end in 
the right done; taste finds its end in the leautiful en- 
joyed. Hence the feeling of taste, in distinction from 
that of conscience, is by some called, like that of compla- 
cent affection, sentiment. 

The power of cognition sustains precisely the same re- 
lation to the susceptibility of taste, which it does to that 
of conscience. "Without it neither of these susceptibilities . 
could be excited ; and in each case the quality and direc- 
tion of the motive force depend much upon the accuracy 
and clearness of the perception. For this reason the con- 
science of a Christian condemns many acts which that of 
the savage approves, and the taste of a Christian is dis- 
gusted -with many things which the savage regards as 
beautiful. The difference is principally owing to educor 
Hon, leading them to view things differently. 

So distinct are the susceptibilities of conscience and 
taste, that we can conceive of an accountable being en- 
tirely destitute of the latter. But ho would be angular 
and stiff; unlike the rounded and beautiful universe in 
which he exists. With conscience and will in perfect 
play, he would do exactly what he ought, and no more. 
Conscience would impel him to duty ; precisely that he 
would do, and there his lesson would end. He would be 
like a man composed of only bones, sinews, and tendons. 
At the bidding of his will, all the parts would swing and 
play round in their joints and sockets, just ae they ought; 
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bat the absence of fiesh and color would make him an 
unsightly object. 

We occasionaUy see men somewhat after this fashion; 
and while we do homage to their severe morality, we feel 
that there is in them an awful void of that which renders 
humanity genial and lovely. It seems to have been no 
part of the Creator's plan to make man such a being ; he 
therefore inserted in his constitution the principle of taste. 
But the difference between men respecting it, as in the 
case of conscience, is more due to culture than to consti- 
tution. All men have both conscience and taste as ori- 
ginal pai-ts of their nature ; and the difference between 
the taste of the rude savage and that of the refined Chris- 
tian, is not greater than the difference between tlieir con- 
sciences. 

None will pretend that the moralUy of our puritan 
ancestors was not of a high order. But it was of the severe 
stamp. There was more of comdeTice than of taste in it. 
They feared God ; they reverenced law ; they were ever 
true to the stem behests of conscience. They strenuously 
endeavored to do their duty, as accountable beings ; hut 
they were not wholly true to themselves, as esthetical 
beings. Their style of dress and of speech, their mode of 
constructing churches, their music, their abjuration or 
neglect of the fine arts, ai'e sufficient proof of this. The 
difference between them and their descendants, in this 
particular, is clearly owing to difference of culture. 



) TASTE COMBIHED. 



Here then we have the two rational impulses, that of 
conscience and that of taste, side by side, in the rational 
soul ; the first i?idispensc^le to a moral being, the second 
desirable. Without the first, a being is not a 
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without the second, he is not heauUful. The first is the 
hiisband, commanding and firm ; the second is the wife, 
engaging and lovely. These twain hath God joined to- 
gether ia the eoul, to exalt it in excellence and beauty ; 
and what God hath thus joined together, let not man put 



In the nature of God himself, we speak it reverently, 
these two principles seem to iinite. In all his doings, 
he evidently regards the laws of taste, as well as of jus- 
tice. He lias not only placed the rational universo un- 
der righteous moral law, but he has made all things beau- 
tiful. 

From the hitmblest flower that opens its modest eye 
in the valley, to the sparkling glories of an evening sky ; 
and from the feeblest hues that play upon tlie dew-drop, 
to the gorgeous splendore of the rainbow ; there is beauty 
in every trace. 

All animal creation, from the microscopic reptile and 
insect, up to the lord of creation, is beautifully made. 
The universe is one vast gallery of fine arte, in which the 
sentiment of taste may luxui-iate and grow for ever, and 
be never nearer exhausting its ti-easures than at lirst. 
How clearly then is taste an element of the divine nature, 
as it is of ours, made in i' 



COMPAKA'nVE IMPOETANCE OF CONSCIENCE AND TASTE. 

If the question be asked, Wliich is the more important 
to be cultivated, conscience or taste ? the answer must be 
in favor of conscience. A man of hsA conscience is 
guilty and dangei'ous ; a man of bad taste is vulgar and 
disgusting. A man may be right in part, with a bad 
taste ; but he cannot be right at all, with a bad conscience. 
Both in morals and in religion, the culture of mere taste 
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may bo supersede that of conscience, as to produce disas- 
trous results upon the character. 

This is strikingly Been in some parts of continental 
Europe. Taste is there exalted to a passion. Its impulse 
sways the soul, and its gratification is meat and drink. 
The iine arts are more studied than the Ten Command- 
ments, and to offend taste is a greater crime than to break 
God's law. To be immoral is no crime, but to be vulgar 
is horrible. Tlie most fervent devotions of the soul are 
paid in the picture-gallery ; and even the temple of God 
is scarcely a place for worship, unless richly adorned by 
the fine arts. 

When taste thus usurps the plaoe of conscience, and 
as it were, absorbs and controls its impulses, it often 
leads to tlie worst of conseijuences ; it even counte- 
nances shameless immodesty, and arrays vice itself with 
charms. 

But after all, this is no reason why we should neglect 
to cultivate it. The fault is not in cultivating the taste, 
but in neglecting to cultivate the conscience. Let those 
to whom we above referred cultivate the conscience, ac- 
cording to its relative importance, with as much zeal 
as they do the taste, and they would become splendid 
specimens of humanity. Had Kaphael been morally 
what he was estheUc/dly, he would have been almost 
divine. 

It is then the duty of every person to bo first of all 
morally upright, and also to cidtivate and exalt his taste 
as much as possible. lie may thus present to God and 
man a character complete in all its parts ; full, rounded, 
beautiful, having the grace and finish of a living form, 
and fraught with delicate and genial impulse. 
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THE PEIHCIFLES OF BEATTTY SUBJECTrVE. 

We have eeon that man is conBtitutionally eethetical 
8B well as moral ; designed to commune ■with tHe beauti- 
ful as well as the just. "We have also seen that the taste 
should be cultivated, and is susceptible of indefinite im- 
provement. Are we then to infer that there is no inher- 
ent standard of beauty in the mind ! No more than we 
are to infer that there is none of morality. The mind is 
so constitnted that it intuitively perceives the iirst princi- 
ples of beauty, just as it does the first principles of duty. 
These principles are woven into the very texture of the 
mind ; they are wrought into it by the finger of God as a 
"living sentiment;" and it needs only to be aroused to 
consciousness to recognize them. 

Why do the beauties of the landscape so delight even 
the untaught savage ? Why has music the power to hold 
him entranced and spell-bound ? Why do the well exe- 
cuted worts of sculptm-e and painting kindle in him such 
pleasing emotions. He may not discern in them aU the 
fine touches obvious to more cultivated minds ; still he 
feels the difference between a rude and a finished work. 
He realizes the beautiful far beyond his power to explain. 

And why does all nature, in her endless variety and 
profusion of forms and colors, find in him such quick and 
glad response ? Just because both the mind within and 
the world without, are everywhere alike constructed with 
reference to the essential principles of beauty ; and hence, 
when they are brought in contact, there is in the living 
spirit a vivid recognition of this fact. Emotions of delight 
are then kindled in the spirit, as when one recognizes the 
glowing featm-es of a dear friend. 
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EVERT PERSON HAS HIS OWN IDEAL OP BEAtJTT. 

Thus every peiBon may apprehend the first principles 
of teauty, and these are essentially the same in all. Eat 
there are endless degrees of enlture. Nature herself is 
an educator ; the mdest savage is in her school, and has 
received some of her teaching. And with these e 
degrees of culture, from that of the most abject s 
that of the most refined and accomplished s 
corresponding ideak of the standard or highest type of 
beauty. The standard rises in every mind in the degree 
of its culture, and hence every mind has its own standard. 

Every person then carries in his own mind his ideal 
of beauty. He arraigns all nature and all art before his 
sovereign tribunal. His conscience is not surer nor quick- 
er to approve or to condemn, than his taste is. His taste, 
like his conscience, is improved by culture, and thus, like 
it, may approve to^Iay what it will hereafter condemn ; 
still, he has his present ideal, such as it is, and that of no 
other man will answer for him. It is in vain tliat others 
assure him a thing is beautiful. Unless it suits his own 
ideal, to him it is not beautiful. He may as well attempt 
to use another man's conscience, as another man's taste. 

But the ideal of a man of culture will always be in ad- 
vance of his power to execute, and perhaps of that of any 
other man. The living spirit is quicker to conceive than 
the hand is to accomplish. Hence an artist is ever pur- 
suing his ideal, and never reaches it. Sometimes he seems 
to himself farther from it at the end, than at the begin- 
ning. The reason is, that by his cidtiu'o hie ideal keeps 
rising, and often outstrips his growing skill. It is said 
that Raphael destroyed some of his finest pictures, be- 
cause they fell so far below his mark. The most beautiful 
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pictures were never yet painted ; the most enchanting 
mTisic was never sung. They have existed only in the 
minds of the artiste. 

"The rational spirit can itself create its own pure 
forms, which shall express the living emotion more full 
and perfect than can be embodied in any media of nature 
or of art ; and thus the cultivated genius has his own ab- 
solute ideal beauty, as the highest and purest conception 
of the hving sentiment in any particular case ; and t3iia 
he makes his ultimate criterion to judge of any represen- 
tation in nature or art, and becomes the critic, measuring 
and estimating every actual form of beauty that he finds, 
and pronouncing it fine or faulty in proportion as it squai-es 
with his own absolute ideal." * 

TASTE DiDEPEMDENT OF THE OTjTEE WOELD. 

It follows from what we have seen, that the soul of 
man may enjoy an independence of ail nature and of all 
art in respect to the pleasures of taste. It deigns to be 
moved by them, as external and occasional causes; but it 
can be moved without them, by virtue of its powers of 
conception and imagination. In the absence of the pre- 
sent world, it can create worlds for itself. It can realize 
more glorious forms, more beautiful and enchanting scenes, 
than were ever addressed to mortal eyes ; more enraptur- 
ing music, than ever fell from mortal lips. These material 
organs are too gross and feeble to convey to the mind 
any thing fully adequate to its high ideals of beauty. 

Hence Milton, wholly blind, and Bethoyen, wholly 
deaf, enjoyed visions and music more glorious than ever 
reached them through the organs of sense ; and Tenant, 
with all the organs of sense entirely suspended, enjoyed 

• Hickok'a Moral Science, p. 38. 
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Bights, and sounds, and society, and employments, akin to 
those of heaven, if not indeed those of heaven itself. 
These facts, evincing the soul's capacity for enjoyment 
independently of the body and of the matenal creation, 
when its powers are in the exalted service of perfected 
conscience and taste, afford us some conception of tlie 
reality and value of its active existence beyond the grave. 



The design of this faculty has been partly anticipated. 
Without it man would be incomplete. The brute, by the 
absence of reason and conscience, is put in relation only 
to the lower world of the senses. For this it is complete 
without taste. But man, hy the possession of reason and 
conscience, is put in relation to the higher world of spir- 
itual excellence and of essential and divine beauty. For 
this he is incomplete without the susceptibility in ques- 
tion. 

Taste, as well as conscience, punishes and rewards ; the 
latter by a feeling of approbation or of disapprobation, the 
former by a feeling of satisfaction or disgust. Each of 
tliese faculties enhances our enjoyment or our suffering, 
according as we are true or false to its behests. Thus 
the man of elevated taste and pure conscience, is brought 
into delightful relation with all the works and laws of 
Jehovali. 

"Wbile the profound sciences and the rich endowments 
of art open to him their exhaustless treasures of beauty, 
tlie entire face of nature, in all its changing aspects, is to 
his eye traced with the delicate pencillings of the divine 
hand. He feels the genial and glowing impulse of beauty 
excited, not only by the more obvious and exciting scenes 
furnished by revolving scenes, by rich and varied land- 
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ficapee, by gorgeous evening skies, but by the less ob- 
served and less exciting objects ever at hand. 

"When the "king of day" goes to rest beneath cur- 
tains of gold, fringed with diamond lustre, all men feel 
the impulse and exclaim, How beautiful ! But the person 
of true culture does not depend upon these rare exhibi- 
tions alone for the gratifications of taste ; he finds them in 
every blade of grass, in the structure of every leaf, in the 
insect's wing, in the spider's web. Like tlie bee, he 
gathers honey from every flower, and extracts it from 
even the humblest sources. 

The design of this facility in a strictly tnoral view can- 
not be mistaken. Vice is truly an offence against taste, 
as well as against morality. "Whatever is morally wrong 
is in bad taste. All decent men admit this of low vices. 
They justly esteem them vulgar. The same is strictly true 
of <dl immoralities. They are all in bad taste. Had this 
fact been universally regarded, the world would have been 
spared many of those vices which have disgraced the fine 
arts. But let us not despair of the time, when a thorough- 
ly correct and chastening taste will unite with conscience 
in the universal condemnation of vice. 

Not less intimate is tlie alliance of taste with religion. 
Christianity is as beautiful as it is good. It appeals to 
the taste as well as to the conscience, and is equally 
adapted to elevate and perfect both. Its divine mission 
to the soul of man will not be completed, until he is per- 
fectly qualified to glorify and enjoy God in aU his works 
and ways. 

The teachings of the Bible and the worship which it 
enjoins, are sublimely beautiful, and can be fidly appre- 
ciated and enjoyed only by the man of true taste. The 
description of heaven itself; the walls of jasper, the gates 
of pearl, the streets of gold ; the harps, the crowns, the 
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robes, and the eternal anthems of rausic ; all show, how- 
ever figuratively interpreted, that the pleasures of re- 
fined and perfected taste enter largely into the rewards of 
the heavenly state. 

THE CHLTDEE OF TASTE. 

We have seen that taste, as well as conscience, needs 
to be educated. 

1. It must be enlightened. As its susceptibility de- 
pends upon the mind's perception of things, its impulses 
will be rude or refined, according ae the intellect is ill or 
well informed. There is probably a difference between 
the original susceptibihties of men, but the main differ- 
ence is made by culture. The fault in the taste of a sav- 
age is more in the intellect than in the feeling. He Ib by 
no means wanting in taste ; he is delighted with hie 
beads, and paint, and feathers ; but his taste needs cul- 
ture. 

We must then enlighten our taste by studying boots 
and models of beauty, just as we would enlighten our con- 
science by studying the Bible and models of Christian 
character. If one would improve his taste in literature, 
he must read the best standard writers ; if in the fine arts, 
he must study the best models ; if in drees and equipage, 
he must have a critical eye to those approved by compe- 
tent judges ; if for architecture and gardening, he must 
carefully notice their best specimens ; if for the beauties 
of natm'e, he must not only be true to his original per- 
ceptions, but must add to these a careful study of her end- 
less forms and features of beauty. He must also mingle 
with cultivated and refined society, and catch its living 
spirit and manners, just as he must mingle with enlight- 
ened and pure Christian society, to improve his conscience 
and elevate the tone of his morality and religion. 
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It may lie objected that taste thus formed ia conven- 
tional. So fai- as it is eo, it ceases to he taste, and degen- 
erates to fashion. A style of dress or equipage, for ex- 
ample, may he fashionable, but in had taste. So may a 
style of literature, or of building, or even of manners. 
Tlie folly and impudence of fashion may for a time over- 
ride the principles of taste, just as vice may ovenide 
those of morality. But fashion is mutable, while the 
principles of taste, like those of morals, are unchanging ; 
and to these all judgment must ultimately appeal. 

It requires but a measured degree of discrimination to 
distinguish between taste and fashion. There is a fitness, 
an ease, a naturalness, and hence a peculiar charm in 
whatever is in accordance with the essential principles of 
taste, which commends it irresistibly to the human mind. 

2. The taste must be exercised. To do this may be 
thought out of the power of most persons. It may l)e 
supposed that they have not the means of indulging it. 
But true taste may be exercised with the humblest means. 
Indeed it is sometimes even more demanded and more 
exliibited in the use of small means than of large. Tliere 
is here an important distinction between taete and fashion. 
Taste may shine in acknowledged poverty ; fashion must 
always ape the rich. Taste walks erect and independent- 
ly ; fashion goes crouching and clinging at the skirts of 
wealth, Tlie poor man can be as tasteful as the mU- 
lionnaire. 

Taste does not need to rustle in silks, or ghtter with 
diamonds, or dwell in palaces. Tlie poor peasant girl, 
with her simple and tidy dress of the cheapest fabrics, 
may exercise as true taste as the daughter of the rich, 
with her laces and ribbons. The log cabin may be made 
to exhibit as true taste, in the circumstances, as the proud- 
est mansion of the metropolis. 
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The directions for the culture of taste are then euni- 
marily these : always have an eje to whatever is traly 
beautiful in nature and art, and always endeavor, as 
means and circumstances permit, to repeat and enjoy it. 

COnCLTJDINO BEaiAEKS. 

It may be thought that in a treatise of morals, what 
we have said upon taste is out of place. But it is a ques- 
tion whether this element has not been either too much 
neglected, or put in a false relation. If it has any thing 
distinguishing, it pertains to our susceptibihties, and be- 
longs to moral rather than intellectual philosophy. We 
might indeed have an eathetical philosophy, but it would 
be incomplete without the moral, as the moral would be 
incomplete without the esthetical. 

They who attempt to ignore or to repress the principle 
of taste in their nature, and to conduct only with reference 
to that of a severe and exacting morality, feel a want which 
they cannot innocently supply. A part of their nature is 
unprovided for. Tiieir morahty teaches them that the 
pleasiu:es of taste are doubtful, and lead to vice, and they 
suppose that to deny them is a part of the self-denial en- 
joined by Christianity. 

But it is not a legitimate indulgence of a constitutional 
principle of our nature, that Christianity would have us 
deny. It is a, perversion, of it. And they who attempt to 
practise an unnatural and undemanded self-denial, are apt 
to become ascetic and gloomy, and thus to impair their 
usefulness, and even their heallJi. "While others, less con- 
scientious, or less firmly fortified in the principles of mo- 
rality, for the want of the rational and pure pleasures of 
taste, falter in their course, and sink into gross and for- 
bidden indidgencc of the appetites. 
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Let taste, then, te allowed its due place in the ethical 
system ; let its relatione to conscience and to duty be well 
defined ; and we shall have no occasion to make war 
either npon conscience, on the one side, or upon a rational 
demand of our nature, on the other. " Happy is he that 
condemneth not himself in that thing which he alloweth," 
and happy also is he that wisely aUoweth what naiiure de- 
m,ands, that so he allow not what TnoraUtt/ condemns. 

Still it must never be forgotten that the pleasures of 
taste, however exalted and refined, as truly hb those of 
sensuality, may be immoral and wicked ; and that they 
always are so, when they conflict with the demands of 
that law, which requires us to make it the supreme ob- 
ject and end of life to glorify and enjoy God, by securing 
the highest moral and spiritual well-being of ourselves 
and of mankind. 
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We have already noticed the distinction between the pow- 
er of mere inetinetive volition, as it exists in the animal 
nature, and the rational wili. It is the latter, the power 
of responsible choice, that we now propose to examine. 
"With this view, we must be allowed here to ti-ench a lit- 
tle upon the limits of psychology. 

It must be remembered that what we call powers of 
mind, are only man's ability for certain kinds of mental 
action. This term variously qualified indicates, in sys- 
tematic order, various attiibutes of one and the same per- 
son. To say that a man has the powers of perception, 
imagination, memory, ia only saying that he can perceive, 
imagine, remember. So also to say that he has tlie pow- 
ers of aifection, desire, will, is only saying that he can 
love, desire, choose. 

This seems indeed too "obvious to need to be said ; and 
yet serious difficulties, especially in relation to the will, 
have often arisen from considering the several mental 
faculties as agents, in some sense independent of, or ac- 
tually controlling, the one responsible man. They are 
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indeed agents or instruments, but they are agents of the 
person, to whom God has given them, to be v^ed by him 
as an accountable being. 

Now all the world well knows what is meant by cJioos- 
ing. The act cannot be explained, just because it is a 
simple one and needs no explanation. And when we say 
that man is endowed with wUl, we only say that he cam, 
choose ; thus asserting a fact of which every person is con- 
scious, and which therefore requires no further proof. No 
philosophy can go behind this fact; for the fact is ulti- 
mate, and philosophy cannot go beyond what is ulti- 
mate. 

To speak of tree will, is tautology ; to speak of enslaved 
will, is a solecism. Man can choose, or he cannot. If he 
can, he has the power which we call will y if he cannot, 
he has no sucb power. We are now speaking of consti- 
tutional ability. Inclination or predisposition to right or 
wrong use of the will, is another matter, and will be con- 
sidered when we treat of moral states and actions. 

In the action of the will, a convenient distinction is 
made between choice and volition. The word ehmee ex- 
presses a determiwdion Gr purpose of mind, with reference 
to a certain act or couree of action. It may be strictly 
immanent, and may repose fully formed in the mind for 
months and years. Thus a man detennines to-day to go 
to Europe next year. Volition expresses the nisus, or di- 
rect exertion of the will, to carry the purpose into efl'ect. 
In both choice and volition, the man is equally free and 
responsible, but he is not responsible for the success or 
failure of the volition, for of this he has not the control. 
Hence all the moralUy of the act obtains before that point 
is reached. 

"I can absolutely make the nimis to move my hand, 
but the nisus will be followed by the motion only on con- 
7* 
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dition tliat no antagonistic pliysieal cause overcomes the 
mechanical force of the hand. If the hand is bound with 
a cord, or manacled, I am not free to move the hand, al- 
though I am still free to make the nisus or volition." * 
The morality of the act must therefore terminate with the 
volition, precisely where the liiierty tenninatee. The choice 
may long precede the volition, as we hare said, or they 
may be co-instantaneous, hut they are always equally free 
acts of the same will and the same responsible person. 

A man may purpose to-day to murder a person to- 
morrow, whom he is expecting then to meet ; and thus 
the guilty murderer at heart, may exist twenty-four hours, 
before the volition is made tliat strikes the fatal blow ; or 
his victim may be present, and the volition to strike may 
instantly follow the purpose ; but both the purpose and 
the volition have each a moral quality ; for which the 
man is responsible. li he freely arrests his murderous 
purpose, and does not strike the fatal blow, he is less guilty 
than if he adds to that purpose the finai volition that con- 
summates his crime. In the latter case he is guilty for 
the purpose, and he is guilty also for the volition that 
wields the blow ; but whether the blow is effectual or not, 
does not affect his guilt. 

All this, the ti-uth of which we cannot fail to see, is 
predicated of the fact that the man is not the instrument 
of his will, but that his will is the instrument of die man ; 
which will he is free to use, and ia justly held responsible 
for the way in which he employs it. 

" To talk of liberty," says I^esident Edwards, " or the 
contrary, as belonging to the very wUl itsdf, is not to 
speak good sense. For the will itself is not an agent that 
has a will ; the power of choosing, itself, has not a power 
of choosing. That which has the power of vohtion is the 

• The Doctrine of the Will, by Heniy P. Tappan, p. 95. 
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man, or the soul, and not the power of volition itself. To 
he free is the property of an agent who is poesessed of 
powers and faculties, ae much ae to be cunning, valiant, 
bountiful, or zealous. But these qualities are the proper- 
ties of persons, and not the properties of properties." * 

IN WHAT SESSE ACTS OF THE WILL AEE CAUSED. 

The necessitarian scheme has most of its support from 
arguments founded on the laws of cause and effect in the 
natural world. It is a law of nature, that any body at rest 
will continue at rest until acted upon by something called a 
cause. Thus every movement in nature is, in some sense, 
an effect of a preceding one, and that of another preced- 
ing it, until we reach the Supreme Being, who alone acts 
of himself. Kow the human will has been by some phi- 
losophers placed in tliis chain of cause and effect. Our 
volitions have been supposed to bo caused by something 
without our control, acting upon the will, as the turning 
of the wind-mill is caused by the wind. This is fatality. 

"We say in reply, that we do not deny the all-pervad- 
ing law of cause and effect, but maintain that it operates 
in the material world conformably to the nature of mat- 
ter, and in the mental world conformably to the nature 
of mind, !Now man is a rational, spiritual being, made 
in the image of his Maker ; and, like him, is capable of 
free and responsible action. Like God himself, he can 
he^n, originate, a series of actions ; and, so far as the ac- 
tions are in his own mind, he can arrest, terminate, a series 
wliich he has begun. He can hegin to do good or evil ; 
he can cease from so doing. This is implied in the very 
idea of a responsible will. 

The fact is certain; so rendered by three invincible 

* Works, vol. II. 
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proofs, liiiman eonsciouanese, the Bible, and the clearest 
deductions of reason ; hut tho inodus of the fact trauseende 
our present powers. Here a true, honest philosophy 
only looks, admires, and confesses her ignorance. 

" JTow the ■will can possibly he free, must remain to 
us, under the present limitation of our faculties, wholly 
incomprehensihle. We are unable to conceive an abso- 
lute commencement. I^ay, were we even to adniit as 
true what we cannot think as possible, still the doctrine 
of a motiveless volition would be only casualism ; and the 
free acts of an indifferent, are, morally and rationally, as 
worthless as the pre-ordered passions of a determined ■will. 
How, therefore, I repeat, moral liberty is possible in man 
or God, we are utterly unable speculatively to understand. 
But practically ih.Rfact, that we are free, is given to us in 
the consciousness of an uncompromising law of duty, and 
in the consciousness of our moral accountabihty ; and this 
fad/ of liberty cannot be redargued on the ground that it 
is incomprehensible, for the philosophy of the conditioned 
proves, against the understanding, that things there are, 
which may, nay must be true, of which the understanding 
is wholly unable to construe to itself the possibiHty." * 

Because man wills freely, it does not follow that he 
■wills witkowt motives. It is not to be supposed that God 
■wills without motives ; no more does man. Yet who will 
say, that because God wills in view of motives to create 
a world, he is tlierefore not free in creating? f Is it not 

* Hamilton's PhU. of tho Conditioned, p. 609. 

f The author k aware that some iam said it. They have denied the eaaen- 
tial freedom of God himself, and asserted that his creative and other acts are 
necessory. But tliej have done so in otedience to a presupposed iteay, to 
which every thing must yield, rather than from the spontaneous diutates of the 
primal and unbiassed judgment. Cousin and others have asserted the neces- 
sity, on the gronod that God's distinguiBhing characteristic is that of an aliso- 
lute creative force, which must necessarily pass into actjri^. " The sulgec- 
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his glory that all his actions are transcendently free, and at 
the same time from the best of motives ? Why then sliould 
it be supposed that mmi, just because ho acts from mo- 
tives, acts of necessity ? The tnith is exactly the r&vetse 
of this. It is only as a being acts from motives, that his 
actions are free. Action not directed by intelligent mo- 
tive, is necessary action ; like that of a brute obeying its 
instinct, or tliat of a cloud moved by the wind. 

OCCASIONAL AHD EFFICIENT OAITSES. 

As these terms have extensive cun-cncy, we must ex- 
plain and nee them. The occasional cause, in moral 
science, is the irwtive from which the man wills ; the effi- 
cient cause is the man Mmself. The term occasional 
cause is not a happy one,for it is often understood to imply 
necessity. The truth is, the fact which it indicates is not 
really a cause of volition. For to say that a man is by it 
induced to will, is only saying that in view of it ho is wH- 
ling to will ; which is only saying that he wiUs. Thus 
aU we can make of it, is, that in view of the fact the man 

tion of the Deity to a necesaity, a, nacesBity of Belf-manifestation identical with 
the creation of the nniversc, is contradictory of the fundamental postulates of 
ft divine natnra. On tliia theory, God is not distdact from the world ; the 
creatnre is a modification of the creator." — Hakii.ton ob the Conditiottal, p. 480, 
Whilst others, from adopting a mctapliyaical error, and mistaliing the essen- 
tial nature of moral action, have predicated a necesaty of the divine goodness, 
aa competling choice from the highest motives. The assertion is anioidal j for 
in the very act iyt asserting the eicellence of God, they ifenj his excellence, by 
denying liia freedom. The nwrai quality of any act depends essentially upon 
its heing a free act. See Cousin, Coura d' Hiat. de la Philosophie Morale, 
Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, CndworHi'a Intel. Sys., Coleiidga'a Aids to 
ReHection, Edwards on the Will, Day on the Will, Tappan on the Will, and 
others of a amilar class, in which the reader will find both sides ingeniously 
and sometdmes ahly discussed. Above all, see Hamiltan's Phil, of the Coodi- 
tional, a thesaurus of great and mighty erudidon, collated and applied as a 
Scotch intellect knows how to do it. 
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freely wills. If tho fact or motive had no existence, not 
only woiild the man not will freely, but he would not will 
at all. 

N^either is the efficient cause of human choice and 
volition, the same as an efficient cause in nature. In the 
natural world, the eEBcient cause of all phenomena ia 
either God himself, or some power lodged by Him in the 
antecedents. But in the case of human choices and voH- 
tions, the immediate cause, by tho supposition, is not Grod; 
nor is it a power, like that supposed in nature, lodged in 
the antecedents. For the supposed power in nature, or 
what some philosophers call a natural cause, is always 
active and effective. This is a first law of physics, '^o- 
thing short of a miracle can suspend the operation of a 
cause in nature. Its operation, miracle apart, is made 
necessaiy and constant, by tho direct power of God. But 
man, like the Being in whose likeness he was made, while he 
has at all times the_p(»w>e?* to will, ia not conskmdywUling. 

" Let it be borne in mind, then, that there is more tlian 
one process in the universe. Some things aro produced, 
it is most true, by the prior action of other things; and 
herein we behold the relation of cause and effect, properly 
so called; but it does not follow that all things are em- 
braced in this one relation. This appears to be so only fo 
the mind of the necessitarian; from which one fixed idea 
has shut out the light of observation. He no longer sees 
the rich variety, the boundless diversity, there is in the 
works of God. All things and all modes and all processes 
of tho awe-inspiring universe, are made to conform to the 
narrow methods of his own mind. Look where lie will, 
he sees not the free and flowing outlines of nature's true 
lineaments ; he every where beholds the image of one fixed 
idea in his mind, projected outwardly upon the universe 
of God; behind which the true secrets and operations of 
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nature are concealed from his vision. Even when he 
contemplates that living source of action, that bubbling 
fountain of volitions, the immortal mind of man itself, he 
only beholds a thin^, which is made to act by the action 
of something else upon it ; just as a body is made to move 
by tJie action of force upon it. His philosophy is, there- 
fore, an essentially shallow and superfcial philosophy."* 

HOW THE WILL IS DlirrEIlJnNED. 

The great question respecting the freedom of the will, 
on which Jonathan Edwards and others have largely 
written, turns on the way or means by which human voli- 
tions are determined. For, merely attempting to prove 
that the wiU is free, is only attempting to prove that the 
will is a will; or, in other words, a power of willing. 
Tliis would he gravely attempting to prove, that what is, 
is. The mind of that great man was engaged in no such 
idle play, as some have vainly imagined. But there is 
sometimes in his reasoning a confusion of terms, from his 
using the same term in different senses; which he might 
have avoided by always referring the influence of motives 
to the agent himself, instead of his will. 

On thispoint Stuart has justly remarked: "Instead of 
speaking, according to the common phraseology, of the 
influence of motives on the vnll, it would be much more 
correct to speak of the influence of motives on the ageni. 
"We are apt to forget what the will is, and to consider it 
as something inanimate and passive, the state of which 
can be altered only by the action of some external cause. 
The liabitual use of the metaphorical word moUves, to 
denote the intentions or purposes, which accompany our 
voluntary actions, or, in other words, the ends which we 

* B]edso«'9 ExamianCioii, p. 6i. 
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have in view in the exercise of power intrusted to ue, has 
a strong tendency to confirm ue in this error, by leading 
us to assimilate in infancy the volition of a mind to the 
motion of a body, and the circumstances which give rise 
to this volition to the vis motrix by whicli the motion is 
produced." * 



) SUBJECTIVE MOTIVES. 



The occasional causes, bo called, or, more properly, 
motives, which influence us in om' choices and volitions, 
are of two kinds, objective and subjective. The objective 
motive is the object chosen, or the object without our 
mind, in view of which we choose. The subjective mo- 
tive is the feeling, or state of mind, which prompts us to 
choose. Thus, a man is induced to go to California in 
pursuit of gold. His objective motive in going is rn^mey ; 
his subjective motive is the desire for the money. These 
two motives are correlative. The one is of no avail wifl- 
out the other. The gold would be no motive, without the 
desire for it; and the desire would be no motive, without 
the prospect of the gold. 

A man submits to a painful operation to save his Bfe. 
The objective motive is his life; the subjective motive is 
his desire to live. The prospect of saving his life would 
be no motive for submitting to the operation, if he were 
not desirous of living. 

A man leaves his business, and performs a long jour- 
ney, to be united in marriage with the object of bis 
affection. His objective motive for the journey is the 
^?^5OTi whom he loves; his subjective motive is his Uve 
for her. The object of his love would be no motive for 
the journey, if there were no prospect of obtaining her; 



* PhiL, p. 25, 
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and the prospect of obtaining iier would be no motive, if 
lie did not love her. 

Thus the Creator has made the world without us to 
correspond to the world within us. Rational acts of will 
are in view of objective motives, and these motives are 
relevant to the subjective motives or feelings of the mind, 
Tliere is then a regular law of action in the mental as well 
as in the material universe. 

But motives do not coni/rol the will, according to tlie 
law of cause and effect in the natural world. The law is 
as regular in the one case as in the other, but it is not the 
same. In the one case, it is the law ofjpasswe Tnatter; in 
the other, of active ^wit. In the one ease, there is no 
reason to perceive, and no will to choose ; in the other 
case, there are both of these. 

When a live spark is thrown upon a trail of dry gun- 
powder communicating with a magazine, an explosion 
must follow, by an irresistible law of nature. There is no 
reason in the spark to foresee the disastrous effects, and 
no win to resist the explosion. But in the mind of him 
who threw the spark, there was reason to foresee the 
effect, and will hy which he could decide against the act. 
His motives for firing the magazine may have been pow- 
erful; they may have been, so to speak, ahnost omnipo- 
tent; but omnipotemt t^ay could not be, unless the will 
ceased to be will, at least in respect to that act. 

Thus every rational being has the responsible control 
of Ins own will. To say that he has this, is only saying 
that he wills for himself, and not another for him. He 
also wills, not by blind impulse, as effects take place in 
the natural world, hut as an intelKgent being, ever bound 
to act in view of his responsibilities and duties. Hence, 
to will fredy, is by no means the same thing as to will 
capridomly. The laws of the moral world are as certain 
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and nniform as those of the natural. Responsible choice 
always implies intelligent design, having reference to that 
correlativeness of motives, which is as steady and uniform 
as the course of nature. Without such design, a man's 
volitions imply in hira no more character than the pulsa- 
tions of the heart or the sports of the breezes. 

ui 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE WILL ABB THE AEFECT'IOKS. 

Some distinguished authors have considered the affec- 
tions and the will, one and the same fa<;ulty. Thus Ed- 
wai'ds says, " The affections are no other than the more 
vigorous and aeneible exercises of the inclination and wiih 
The will and the affectiona of the soul are not two facul- 
ties; the affections ai-e not essentially distinct from the 
will, nor do thej differ from the mere actings of the will 
and inclination, but only in the liveliness and sensibility 
of the exercise."* 

But this celebrated author was not here attempting a 
minute psychological analysis. He was considering tlie 
soul with simple reference to a point of rchgious doctrine, 
under two general divisions, understanding and will ; thus 
merging all the intellective faculties into the former, and 
all the motive into the latter. 

" In the general division of our faculties into under- 
standing and wiU," says Keid, "our passions, appetites, 
and affections, are comprehended under the will; and so 
it is made to signify not only our determination to act or 
not to act, but every motive or incitement to action. It 
is this, probably, that has led some plulosophers to repre- 
sent desire, aversion, hope, fear, joy, sorrow, all our appe- 
tites, passions, and affections, as different modiiications of 
the will ; which, I think, tends to confound tlungs which 
are very different" f 

• WoAs vol. Y., p. 10. t Vol. IV., p. 6. 
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Indeed Edwards himself finds it necessary sometimes to 
make the distinction. He calls the affections " immanent," 
the will "nianent." "The former," he says, "remain in 
the mind without any immediate relation to any thing to 
be hronght to pass in action; the latter respect some- 
thing to be done." 



THE Wn.L AND THE AFFECnONS HAVE DIFFEE] 

The affections have heings for their object, the will has 
relations, duties, interests. We love friends ; we choose 
their society. A woman loves a child; she chooses to 
adopt it. A man loves a pereon ; he chooses her as his 
wife. The people of a parish love the man, whom they 
choose as their pastor. Thus the will sustains to the 
affections, in this particular, the same relation which the 
desires do. Both the desires and the wiU have things for 
theirobject, while the affections repose only in Uvvng heings. 

The will can resist the affections and desires. — Instead 
of being the same with the will, the affections and desires 
are only motives of action, which the responsible person 
may or may not adopt. He is at liberty to determine to 
indulge or to refuse them. 

First, the will can resist the affe^ions. Wc have seen 
that the affections have respect only to their specific ob- 
ject; whilst a man may chome^ with reference to all the 
circumstances, within the range of his mental vision. 
Hence the saying, "Love is blind." It regards only its 
particular object. "When we see a person congenial to us, 
our affections flow spontaneously towards fiiat person, 
without regard to circumstances or results. But, guided 
by an enlarged view and a sense of duty, we may refuse 
an improper indulgence of the affections. We may not 
be able to exterminate the affection; it may be a part of 
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our nature; but we can resist it, so far as to refrain from 
aaiy wrong executive choice to which it may prompt us. 

Secondly, the will can resist the desires. AVbatevcr 
be a man's desires, he may always see reasons enough for 
controlling them as he ought; motives enough, if le duly 
regards them, for choosing the path of duty. But if he 
will not consider, and will heed neither the voice of pru- 
dence nor the admonitions of conecience, he must then, of 
course, be a creature of Triere impulse; a thi/ng, to be 
moved only as the machine carries him. 

What we have here said of the aifections and desires, is 
equally true of all the suboi"dinate impulses. The will, as 
an executive faculty, is alike distinct from them all, and 
the responsible man is hound to employ it in the way most 
effectual to their due control and direction. The conflict 
may sometimes he severe, especially with a disordered ap- 
petite ; but no demand of appetite, of passion, of affection, 
or of desire, can ever be so urgent, as to exonerate him 
from the duty of bringing them all into subjection to the 
laws of morality. 
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PAST III. 

MOKAL ACTION. 
CIIAPTEE I. 



AFFECTION. 



While natural affection is a mere spontaneous outburst 
of the heart, the work of the Creator in iis, moral affection 
is in the keeping and service of conscience and the re- 
sponsible will. "When a person becomes practically con- 
seientioua in the exercise of affection, controlling it with a 
regard to duty, the affection is not only amiable, but 
morally light. It is not only what the mere animal 
naturally does exercise, but what 3 rational and accounta- 
ble being ought to exercise, 

INot only do natural affections thus become invested 
with moral quality, but entirely new affections may be 
called into existence. 

Moral affection is a com/plex feeling. That we may 
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understand its various modifications due to different 
beings, we must analyze it. 
It includes, 

1. A. perception of sometliing pleasing in ite object. 

2. A cordial affecUon for bim. 

3. An agreeable emotion towards him, attending the 
affection. 

4. A benevolent desire for his welfare, 

K only the firat three conspire, the affection may be 
mere natural love ; but they are aU united in the affection 
termed moral love, 

For reasons that will appear, these elements must not 
be confounded. The perceptive part belongs to the intel- 
lect. The affection and the emotion coexist, but are not 
the same thing, A person may, at one time, have very 
lively emotion, accompanying feeble affection ; at another 
time, he may have very deep and strong affection, atr 
tended with little emotion. 

Emotion springs into life quickly; affection is the 
growth of time. With young lovers, e?notion predomi- 
nates ; after they have been long and happily united, affec- 
tion predominates. At iirst, they love more a/rden&y ; 
in subsequent years, more affectionaiely. The same law 
holds in all other affections. The young Christian has 
usually more vivid emotion, than he has after years of 
religions experience ; but his pious affection may be con- 
tinually growing deeper and stronger. 

Moral affection is a &t&s.Aj principle of the heait, under 
conti-ol of the enlightened conscience. The emotion at- 
tending it does not depend merely upon the clearness of 
the perception, or the strength of the aifection, but upon 
various exciting causes in the object and in circumstances. 
It is affected by age, by the state of health, by the weather, 
by the coucun-euce of pleasing or of d' 
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The desire for the welfare of those -we iove, ie a still 
more distinct element. We may most earnestly desire 
the welfare of a person, whose character is each that we 
can have little complacency in him. Indeed we may be 
able to find nothing in him to engage onr interest, but the 
fact that lie is a human being. Besides, as has been shown 
in a previous chapter, affection and desire respect differ- 
ent objects; the former having beings for its object; 
the latter, thin^. We love the person; we desire his 
welfare. 

The above analysis will enable ns to understand the 
various modificaiAtins of love. When the first element 
predominates, attended with httle feeling, the love is very 
inteUigent and discriminating. When the second element 
is decisive and strong, the love is characterized by sincerity 
and earnestness. When the third element is excessive, 
the love becomes a weak fondness, and sometimes a blind 
passion. If it is unaccompanied by the last element, it 
degenerates to mere lust. This is the name for selfish 
passion. If the foiirth element predominates, with very 
little of the second and thiiMl, the love is chiefly benevo- 
lence, or good will. K accompanied with corresponding 
conduct, it rises to the virtue of beneficence. 

It will be seen, also, that love indicating the same 
moral excellence, is of various modifications according to 
the nature of the beings we love, and according to our 
relations with them. The love of a parent for a child, is 
not like the love of a child for the parent. Conjugal love 
dificrs from either. Still unlike all the others is true love 
to God, 

ONLY LOVE IS A EIGHT AFFECTION, 

Love and hatred are opposed to each other; the former 
being the morally rigH and the latter the morally wrong 
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affection. We shall in the next chapter see reasons for 
concluding that hatred is never right. We are now con- 
cerned with its opposite, love. It is right to love all 
beings, not excepting our enemies, or even the worst of 
men. But the love should correspond to its object. The 
proofs that love is always the right affection are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Love is mstmctwe to the human mind. The dispo- 
sition is strictly natural. It is the work of God in us ; the 
normal state of affection. We were made to love. Chil- 
dren love before they hate ; and except as they are per- 
verse they do not hate at all, unless some unfriendly being 
comes in their way. Whether they ought then to hate, 
we ai-e not now to inquire; for our only point here is to 
show that they are naturally inclined to love. It is only 
necessary to be with a child for a short time, exhibiting 
no unfriendliness, to secure his love. Indeed we are so 
constituted that we mMsi love, or be miserable. But we 
have no such necessity to hate. This proves that we were 
made to love. 

2. The loving affection is a ha/ppy one. It is always 
a source of enjoyment. " The sentiment of love is in itself 
agreeable to the person who feels it. It soothes and com- 
poses the breast, seems to favor the vital motions, and to 
promote the liealthful state of the human constitution; 
and it is rendered still moro delightful by the conscious- 
ness of the gratitude and satisfaction which it must excite 
in him who is the object of it. Their mutual regard ren- 
ders them happy in one another, and sympathy, with this 
mutual regard, makes them agreeable to every other per- 
son,"* K then the Being who made ub wills our happi- 
ness, love is tlie right aifection. 

• Smith's Theory of Mural Sentiment, p, 80. 
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i approves of the benevolent affection. 
Men never feol condemned for loving their fellow-beinge, 
3ven their enemies. They often feel condemned for hating, 
3ut never for loving; unless the love is an impure affec- 
:ion. On the contraiy, every man is conscious of a feeling 
)f self-approhation, when he returns love for hatred and 
^ood for evil. 

4. The heliever in Christianity finds conclusive proof 
3f the same, in its teachings, "Love all men," "Love 
(-our enemies." " Render not evil for evil." "If ye love 
fOuT friends only, what thank have ye? " "Let us love 
me another; for love is of God," Indeed this affection is 
he crowning excellence of God himself. "God is love." 
To love all beings, the evil as well as the good, enemies 
IS w^ell as friends, is, according to Christianity, to be like 
)ur Father in heaven. 

Having thus shown that love is always the right affec- 
:ion, we shall for the present leave the proof that fie 
ipposite, hatred, is always wrong, and proceed to explain 
ie various Tnodifications of love due to different iemffs. 

THE AFFECTION DCE TO GOD. 

It does not belong to our present task to adduce the 
formal proofs of the Divine existence, but for the present 
assuming that there is a God, such as Christianity reveals, 
wo are to indicate the affection due to Him. We see in 
Him all that is worthy to receive our highest and most 
absolute homage. We have revealed to our faith an 
infinite Beisg, perfect and gloi-ious in all his attributes. 
His love, his pity, his forbearance, his compassion, his 
justice, all absolutely infinite and unchanging, are under 
the guidance of an all-embracing and unerring wisdom. 
He is a Being of spotless purity, of transcendent holiness, 
of boundless benevolence. 
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He lives and reigns to do good. He sits upon th( 
throne of the universe, not as an arbitrary monarch, no- 
to subserve selfish ends, bnt to protect the sacred interest) 
of righteouBnees and sustain its everlasting laws. He is 
hence just such a Being as all upright creatures wonlc 
choose for their moral guardian and ruler. 

But while he thus reigns in infinite and unbending 
righteousne^, while justice and judgment are the habita- 
tion of his throne, ho has yet an eye to pity every sorrow, 
and a heart to feel for every woe. The sublime and 
awful glory of his holiness, is equafled only by the tender- 
ness of his pity and the gentleness of his compassion. 
Not a sparrow falls to the ground without his notice, anc 
his tender mercies are over all his works. 

That Being is otjk own God. He is the Maker of oui 
frame and the Father of our spirit. He made us in hit 
own likeness, to love and enjoy him for ever. To him wt 
are indebted, not only for our existence, but for all thai 
makes oar existence a blessing. All that ie desirable in the 
life that now is, and all that may be hopeful in the life t>: 
come, we owe to him. 

Ho is not far off, Hke some earthly monarch, that wt 
cannot approach him. He is ever with us. In him we 
hve and move and have our being. We reahze his powei 
and goodness in every beating pulse, in every breath that 
is dealt out to us, in all the warm currents of life and joy 
that flow through our frames. 

Although he is "the great and dreadful God," yet he 
condescends, in his Spirit and with his Word, to dwell in 
every one of us, to enlighten our consciences, to guide our 
steps, to warn ue against every wrong way, to uphold our 
steps, to bear our burdens, to comfort our afflictions, to 
pity our sorrows, and cheer us with the hope of immortal 
life. 
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He ie also perpetually round about us and communing 
witli U9, in his works and providential dealings. The 
heavens declare his glory, and the well-ordered seasons 
ever speak of him; seed-time and harvest, day and night, 
summer and winter, are all eloquent of his praise; all 
lands and seas are full of the riches of his goodness ; every 
sunbeam and every breeze comes to us laden with his love. 

K'ow the question is, What is the affection due to such 
a Being? All must see, that it should be supreme, rever- 
ential, filial, grateful, constant, and commanding. This 
need not be ai'gued; it is only necessary to explain these 
qualities, and every conscience will approve of them. 

1. SuFEEME. By tliis is meant, that we should love 
God more than any other being. He should be the first 
great object of our affection; we should have no other 
gods before him. There is more m him to love, than in 
any other being, or in all others combined. He is worthy 
of our supreme love; no other being is. Then the rdor 
iions he sustains to us, as our Creator, our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, our Upholder and Moral Guardian, our Eedeemer 
and our final Judge, all proclaim that to him alone our 
highest homage is and must be for ever due. 

2. Kevebehtial. To exercise towards this great and 
glorious Being the same fond and familiar affection which 
we may towai-ds a fellow-creature, would be impious and 
profane. Such homage as this, we should not dare to 
render even to an earthly monarch. Our affection for 
God should be deep, sti-ong, calm, earnest; the cordial 
surrender of the entire soul in supreme homage to him; 
but it should be ever characterized with the profoundest 
iinmility, awe, and reverence. Hence familiar epithets, 
such as dear God, shoidd be pubhcly used with caution, 
if we wotdd not offend the proprieties of religion and of 
good taste. 
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3. Filial. Still our affection for God should partake 
much of the JUial quality. He ia more than merely our 
Creator and Benefactor; he is our Mea^mly Father. As 
he has for us, although in a higher and purer sense, the 
feelings of an earthly parent for his offspring, eo we should 
exercise towards him the feelings of confiding a/nd devoted 
children. Our love to God should be complacent and 
emotional, trustftil and gladsome, as well as affectionate 
and devout. It should lead us to delight in him, so that 
we should esteem every other pleasurable emotion of Email 
value, compared with that of beholding his face in beauty, 

4. GitATEFUL. "We sustain to God the relation of de- 
pendent and helpless beings to an infinite Benefactor. 
We ought, therefore, to love him not only for what he is, 
and for what he has done, but for what he has done/'oj' us. 
Nor is this, as some have supposed, a selfish affection, if 
we also truly love God for what he is. It modifies and 
enhances that love. It ia a feeling of obligation, blending 
with the feeling of love, and inciting the soul to a higher 
reach of affection. It leads us to inquire what rebu/rn^ we 
should make for these stupendous gifts. Its language is, 
^'"Wbat shall. 1 render to tlie Lord for al\ Hs benefits 
toward me? I will take the cup of salvation and call 
upon the name of the Lord; I wiU pay my vows now in 
the presence of aU his people," This is any thing but a 
selfish homage. 

5. CoNSTAiflT. From the nature of the human mind 
its emotions must vary, and even its affections cannot be 
always the same. Yet there is an affection, which is like 
the great and deep river, ever flowing in the same direc- 
tion and into the same sea, although not always equally 
full and rapid. Such is the affection due to God. Him- 
self ever the same, he is ever equally worthy of our 
supreme love. 
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No good reason can exist why we should love him less 
to-day tlian at any previous time; on the contrary, as our 
knowledge of him increases, and we have an ever-growmg 
experience of his benefits, our constant love should be 
constantly increasing; hke the river receiving tributaries, 
and thus perpetually enlarging, through its entire long 
way to the ocean. 

To vary our illustration, true love to God is Hke that 
mysterious power which holds the planets in firm allegi- 
ance to the sun. In some parts of their orbits they are 
nearer to the sun, and move faster than at others; but 
their hold upon the glorious object of their devotion is 
never relaxed for a moment. Such should be the con- 
stancy of our love to God. 

6. CoMMAKDiNG. A mcrc immanent affection, which 
loses itself in pleasant meditations and rapturous excite- 
ments, without inducing conformity of hfe to the divine 
law, is not the love due to our Heavenly Father. The 
nght affection is commanding; and its commands are 
obeyed. It bids its subject do God's wiD ; and he does it. 
It thus rules the heart and conduct. 

It calls into steady and effective action the fourth ele- 
ment of moral love, the desire; it thus becomes a benevo- 
lent principle, lasting as existence. Emotion may rise 
and fall, but the affection abides in the heart; the prin- 
ciple of allegiance, the supreme desire and purpose to 
please God, is ever there. " This is the love of Grod, that 
yc teep his commandments." Thus the evidence of true 
love to God must be found in a course of life essentially 
conformed to the divine law. 

Such is the affection due to God. It is as truly a 
iruyral as a religious affection. We clearly see, in the 
light of pure morality, that it is such an affection as we 
ought to render him. However right with his fellow- 
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"bein^, in the view of a mere Eeeular morality, no man is 
morally right with God, unless he renders to him the 
homage wliich we have descrihed. 

KIGETI DOMESTIC AITECIIOSS. 

Under this general head we include conjugal, parental, 
filial, and fraternal affections. They all have their springs 
in nature, but they should he regulated by moral principle. 
Unless they are so, beautiful as they are by nature, they 
may become by perveraion instruments of evil. They are 
all to be kept in subordination to the higher affection due 
to God. He who loves even father or mother more than 
God, is guilty of a moral wrong in respect to the most 
important of all relatior^. 

1. CoNJTGAL Affeotioh. The affection subordinate 
only to the love due to God, is that which belong to the 
cmjuffol imim. The parties united in marriage are bound 
to love each other more than any other human being. 
Before this union existed, the filial affection claimed 
supremacy; now the conjugal supersedes it. "I'or this 
cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and be 
joined unto his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh." 

Conjugal love should fully embrace all the elements 
of moral affection. The love which nature furnished; 
which was in the hearts of the parties before they were 
united and which led to the union, must now be taken into 
the custody of conscience, to he controlled, nourished, per- 
fected, by moral principle. With the deep and growhag 
affection must continue the complacent delight, which will 
ever make the parties happy in each other, and these must 
be attended with such benevolent desires for each otlier's 
■welfare, as shall prompt every needful effort and sacrifice 
to promote it 
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Tims the affection, wliicli was at first, perliape, little 
elee than a complacent fondness, gradually grows to a 
foil-orbed and shining love; in the warmth and the light 
of which the happy pair move on together in life's journey, 
mutually blessing and blessed. 

Pabental Apfeotion. Next to the affection which 
parents owe to each other, is that due to their offspring. 
To aid and prompt them in this duty, the Creator has 
kindly implanted a natural affection; and it is tlieir duty 
so to cherish and direct it, as to secure the best welfare 
of their child. It is not the love of mere fondness, which 
is demanded. This will blmd them to their child's faults, 
and render them too indulgent. 

Parental affection should be characterized by deep, 
steady, patient benevolence; otherwise the complacent 
emotion, with which the fond parent contemplates his 
children, may render him a most unfaithful guardian. It 
should be a sympathetic, enduring, and conscientious love, 
■which is not bhnd to their faults, but forbearing; which 
firmly denies them what is wa-ong or injurious; which 
chastises, if need he, but not in anger; which encourages 
every virtuous endeavor; which anticipates every want; 
which seeks to guide, cheer, educate, and train np to a 
virtuous and elevated life, tiie precious beings intrusted 
to its care. 

Filial Aim;cnoN. The affection of the child for his 
parents, should have much resemblance to that which we 
owe to God. It is the love of a young, inexperienced, 
dependent being, for those to whom, under God, he owes 
his existence, and on whom he is dependent for support 
and guidance. Hence hia love should be confiding and 
grateful, respectful and obedient. As parental love seeks 
to benefit the child, so filial love should seek to please the 
parent. 
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Filial affection ia not supplanted Ijy marriage. An- 
other affection supervenes, to which it is relatively subor- 
dinate, but it should be absolutely as strong as before. 
The parent who gives a dutiful child in marriage, does 
not lose that child, but gains another. 

The ti-ue filial affection seeks to repay the debt incurred 
in childhood; to do for the pai-ent in age and feebleness, 
what the parent did for the child in infancy and helpless- 
ness ; it honors the parent's gray hairs, supports his feeble 
steps, smooths the furrows ploughed in his face by care 
and time; it watches tenderly around his sick bed, pours 
its soothing voice into his dying ear; and it never forgets 
to drop tears, fresh and warm from the heart, over his grave. 
Feateknal Affection. Tho natural affection of the 
children of the same family for each other, important as 
it is, proves to be entirely inadequate to secure the welfare 
of the household, unless it is sustained and wielded by an 
enlightened conscience. Brothers and sisters cannot be 
too early and earnestly taught, that it is their duty to love 
each other, and to do all in their power to promote each 
other's present and prospective welfare. 

The family is the smallest and most compact of aU 
communities ; hence the interests of its members are veiy 
closely interwoven. There is no avoiding collision, irrita- 
tion, contention, but by that deep and steady affection 
which duty enjoins, and which makes every member as 
deeirons of another's welfare as his own. Children trained 
to this principle, through the whole period of their minor- 
i(y, will not fail to make good members of that larger 
community, for which they are destined in future life. 

KIGIIT SOCIAL AFFEOnON. 

The modifications of affection due to our neighbors, 
and to our feUow-beings generally, depend upon various 
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eircumstances. "We cannot lovo all alike. "We naturally 
feel the most affection for those "with whom we have been 
most associated. This is well. But we are not required 
to love even those with the same affection. 

There is a congeniality of tastes, temperaments, pur- 
suits, which incHnes us to love some more than others, 
and thus leads to what are called special friendships. 
These are not only natural, but morally right, so long as 
they do not become exclusive. So soon as they are 
allowed to narrow the soul and shut off the affection tliat 
is due to others, they become selfish and pernicious. "We 
may love our particular friends as much as we please, if 
we still love all our fellow-beings as we ought. 

It was evidently intended that these particular friend- 
ships should exist. The foundation for them is laid in the 
diversity of tastes and callings ; and it would be impossible 
■ those special attentions upon aU, which are 
' to keep alive a particular friendship and to 
gratify its wants. Hence all have the right to select their 
intimate friends, with whom they visit and exchange hos- 
pitalities, and to whom they intrust their most sacred 
sympathies; and none may complain of this, or indulge 
jealousy and envy, since the same privilege is freely 
granted to all. 

It is thus that the pure and refined virtues of social 
friendship, so productive of human happiness, are fostered 
and protected. When friends thus love one another 
"with pure hearts fervently," when they heartily recipro- 
cate each other's feeling and seek each other's welfare, 
and when they consecrate their mutual love to the will 
and service of God, they may hope to perpetuate their 
friendship and minister to each other's joy in a future 
state of being. This is the true idea of a Christian church, 
anticipating upon earth the full fruition of heaven. 
8* 
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EIGHT AFFECTION TOWARDS BAD MEN. 

"We cannot feel towards bad men the same affection 
which we do towards good men. True love is and ought 
to be discriminating. It must see reasons for loving ; and 
if it sees any in a bad man, it certainly sees more in a 
good man. Hence tlie affection must be different. 

The only question is, ought we to love bad men at all ? 
They may not be woHhyoi our love, in point of character ; 
but it does not follow that we should not love them. If 
our Heavenly Father loved none but those who are worthy 
of hie lovo, it is to be feared that few of us would have a 
place in his heart. Is there not something, oven in the 
very worst man, that is a reason why we should love him ? 
There may not be in his character, but is there not in his 
humanity? He is onr brother, fallen and wretched, but 
still our brother. Then should not our hearts yearn 
towardis him? 

He was made in tlie likeness of God, as a rational 
being. He is the same being stiU. The divine image is 
Btill there ; marred and defaced, but not annihilated. The 
glorious moral likeness to God has departed, but some- 
thing of the primitive humanity remains. And is not 
that mteresting to us! The divine mind so regards it, and 
so must we, if we would be the children of God. Yes 
there is eomethmg in the man, however bad he may be,' 
because he is a man, that calls for our affection. 

_ Wo may abhor his character; we may be disgusted 
with his vices ; but wo should cherish the kmdred regard 
for the man. This affection should be pitiful and benevo- 
lent, leading us to do all in our power to reclaim and save 
him. If we turn from him with a frowning and pharisar 
ical spirit; if we utterly despise him, and cast him out of 
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our Bympathies to perish in liia guilt; we are false to our- 
selves, and false to our brother. So did not Jesus Christ; 
and are not his spirit and life tlie perfection of all morality? 

EIGHT AFFECTION TOWARDS OUE ENEMIES. 

"We now come to perhaps the most ti'jing of all the 
duties of morality. Ought we to love our enemies? Some 
have boldly asserted that this is 'knposdUe, and have on 
this ground challenged the precepts of OhriBtianity. That 
it is very difficult, we admit; but it is not impossible, for 
it has been done. Not only did Jeaus Christ do it, but 
many thousands have imbibed his benignant spirit, and 
experienced the divine luxury of doing the same, in some 
humble measure. It implies self-denial, which is always 
hard to practise; yet often a duty on which life itself 



Heathen philosophers might pronounce it impossible, 
and expunge it from their moral code; but we, who may 
have the spirit and teachings of Christ to guide ua, have 
no apology for so doing. "Without this grace from on high, 
we might never aspire to this highest of moral virtues ; 
but wi3i it, we should at least make the attempt. 

Suppose, then, a man to be our bitter and avowed 
enemy, and that too .when we have done him no harm. 
He is wholly in fault, and we are entirely innocent. "We 
thus assume the strongest imaginable case. We certainly 
cannot feel complacent towards his conduct; but he is _ 
still a man, a fellow-beuig ; unreasonable, perverse, crim- 
inal, but still our brother. "We should then separate the 
conduct from the man, think of him as God made him, 
and we may still find something to love. In the -mMn, 
apart from his conduct, there is something that should 
engage the affection of every rational being. It is im 
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possible, we grant, to love him aa we do a friend; but 
there is a hemvolent affection which we should not with- 
hold, even from an enemy. 

We are gi'catly aided in tliis duty, by considering how 
Christ loved us, even while we were "yet enemiefi." He 
had never done us any harm; we were entirely in fault; 
and yet so great was his love for us, that lie laid down his 
life to save us. And despite of all our multiplied offences 
against him, he still loves us with the tenderness of a 
brother. 

"We owe a duty here to ourselves, ae well as to our 
enemy. By cherishing hatred and revenge, we injure cor 
own character. By cherishing a forgiving spirit, by 
seeking to bring him to repentance, and to promote his 
welfare, we nourish in our own hearts the purest and 
noblest feelings ; while, at the same time, we take the 
most effectual means to convince him of his fault, to 
disai-m his enmity, to reform his conduct, and to make 
him our friend. 

And this is our dv^. If we are utterly disinclined to 
do it, except as we receive the proffered grace of Chris- 
tianity, then we should accept that grace. AVhethor Chris- 
tianity is proved to be from heaven or not, if she disposes 
us to do what is right, we should accept the precious boon. 
No man's conscience ever condemned him for accepting 
that grace, which inclines him to love his enemies and to 
seek their weffare. And we should add, no man who has 
.done so, has ever failed to become thereby a better and a 
happier man. 

PHILAKTHKOPT. 

Philanthropy, as the name imports, is the benevolent 
affection embracing all mankind. In this sense, every 
man ia bound to be a philanthropist. Nor may his love 
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for the human race exhaust itself in mere sentiment. It 
should be active and self-sacrificing, commanding our 
earnest endeavors to reKeve the sufferings and improve 
the condition of our less favored feUow-beings. 

Chrifitiamtj is eminently a philanthropic system. 
It seeks to render all men wise and happy. Every tnie 
Cbi-istian is both in theory and in practice a philanthropist. 
But as the powers of man are limited, and his first duties 
are naturally to himself, his family, his neighborhood, and 
his country, it may be only his good will and fervent 
prayer, that he can bestow upon large portions of man- 
kind. 

It is not, however, a disposition of general good wiU 
to men, attended with scattered and miscellaneous efforts 
for their welfare, that gives to a man sufficient notoriety 
to mark him as a philanthropiBt. The man to whom the 
public award this name, concentrates his efforts upon 
some great benevolent enterprise. To this he devotes hia 
talents and his substance. He thus, like Howard, or Wil- 
berforce, makes his mark upon the world, and proves the 
sincerity and earnestness of his benevolence. His philan- 
thropy may have an eminently Christian type, like that 
of the faithfol missionary, devoting talents, property, and 
life itself, to spreading the Gospel among the nations. 
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We have seen, in the previous chapter, that true love, or 
the benevolent affection, is always morally right. "We are 
now to Bce that its opposite, hatred, or the malevolent affec- 
tion, is always morally wrong. As the present writer 13 
constrained to take a somewhat different view upon this 
Buhject from many others, and among them distinguished 
classical authors, it is due both to the subject and to them 
to examine it with care. 

My opinion is that every malevolent affection has moral 
quality, that it is of man and not of God, and is morally 
wrong. I do not believe that it exists in God ; that it 
existed" in man when created in Grod's likeness ; that it 
existed in the heart of Jesus Christ ; or that it ever ought 
to exist in the heart of any human being. 

VIEWS OF EEID AND OTHERS, 

"We will here quote from only two or three of the more 
distinguished books used in educational institutions and 
regarded as standard authorities. " Are there in the con- 
stitution of man," says Eeid, "any affections that may be 
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caUed malevolent? "V^Tiat are they? and what is their use 
and end? To me there seem to he two, which we may 
call by that name. They are emulation and resentment. 
These I take to be parts of the human constitufion, given 
us by our Kaker tor good ends; and, when properly ' 
directed and regulated, of excellent use."* 

Stewart adopts nearly the same view, classing emulation 
among the desires. "It may be doubted," he says, "if 
there be any principle of this Hnd (malevolent) implanted 
by nature in the mind, excepting the principle of Tesent- 
ment; the others being ingrafted on this stock by our 
erroneous opinions of criminal habits." f Moet writers 
have taken a similar view; some of them giving a much 
wider range to the malevolent affection. 

The principle of emvitOion we shall consider under the 
head of Desire. We are now to examine the principle of 
resenimeni. The writers quoted above, and others, as wo 
shall see hereafter, have argued in favor of this as a con- 
stitutional principle in man, from the fact that Ifrutes 
manifest it.j It is said to be their defence. And so also 
they manifest other dispositions, which are proper and 
useful in irrational creatures, but which in rational beings 
must be condemned; for rational beings have other and 
higher means of defence and protection. 

Wbo would infer that because certain animals practise 
a kind of instinctive deceit, and others get angry and fight 
and bill, that man was made to do the same? It is not 
vrrong in brutes to resent injuries, for this is their only 
means of defence; but it by no means follows that it is 
not wrong in man to do so, who was made in the image 
of his Maker. 

• Woiis, vol. IV., p. 110. + Active and Moral Powers, p. 86. 

i See EeM's Works, vol. IV., p. H8. Also, WheweU's Elements, toL 1. 
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Adam Smith contends for the principle of resentment 
in the following language: "A person becomes con- 
temptible, who tamely sits still, and submits to insulte, 
without attempting either to repel or to revenge them. 
"We cannot enter into his indifference and insensibility. 
We call his behavior mean-epiritedness, and are as really 
provoked by it, as by the insolence of his adversary. 
Even the mob are enraged to see any man submit pa- 
tiently to affronts and ill usage. They desire to see this 
insolence resented, and resented by the person who suffers 
from it. They cry to him with fiiry to defend, or to 
revenge himself. If his indignation rises at last, they 
heartily applaud, and sympathize with it. It enhvens 
their own indignation against his enemy, whom they 
rejoice to see him attack in turn, and they are as really 
gratified by his revenge, provided it is not immoderate, 
as if the injury had been done to themselves." * 

There is some truth in the above remarks, but it is 
presented in such a form and connection as to encourage, 
in my opinion, feelings and conduct at variance with the 
sound principles of morality. The remarks do indeed 
express a very common fact, but an appeal to the desire, 
sympathy, and gratified revenge, of " the rmh" to settle 
a grave and momentous (juestion of moral right, is not in 
very good keeping with the subject. Arguments from 
this source would prove fatal to all moral truth and 
duty. 

To the believer in Christianity, any refutation of the 
above sentiments would seem to be superfluous. They 
harmonize very imperfectly with the life and teachings of 
Him, "who, when ho was reviled, reviled not again, when 
he suffered, he threatened not, but committed himself to 

• Theory of Moral Sentiment, p. 25. 
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Him that judgeth righteously." Jesus Christ never in- 
dulged the spirit of resentment, and expressly forhade it 
in others. His language is too explicit to be mistaken. 
"Love your enemies; do good to them which hate you; 
bless them that curse you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefaliy use you. And unto him that smiteth thee on 
the one cheek, offer also the other." 

Every thing like that resentment which, it is said, " we 
like to see," and wliich is claimed as a "purely constitu- 
tional principle," is absolutely condemned by the lan- 
guage, as it was also by the life, of Jesus Christ. The 
consistent believer in Christianity is therefore compelled 
to think that, however plausible the speculations of tlieae 
writers, there is yet some serious error in them. 

It is with the view of detecting this error, if it exists, 
that we proceed with our inquiry. We are bound, as 
philosophers, to settle the question, not by an exclusive 
appeal to the precepts of Christianity, whose authority 
may be by some questioned, but upon its own merits. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that every principle of 
morality, as it is found to harmonize with Christianity, 
not only adds new histre to the evidence of Christianity 
as a revelation from God, but receives from it greatly 
augmented force and authority. 

We may come at the merits of the question by put- 
ting it in two forme. Do we Tieed any such principle 
as resentment! And have we positive proof that such a 
principle exists, as a part of our mental constitution! The 
former question anticipates the latter; for if it should be 
evident tiiat we do not need the element in question, the 
presumption would he that it was not originally implanted 
in us. But this is only presumption, and each question 
must be examined by itself. 
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EESENTMENT TINNECESSiET. 



We must distinguish iietween reaentrnent and sdf- 
defmce. TJie principle of self-defence is instinctive and 
highly important. It is a moral duty to obey this instinct, 
and defend ourselves from harm. But this we may do 
withont any malevolence towards the aggressor. 

To seek to defend ourselves from harm, is one thing; 
to seek, with malevolent intent, to injure him who has 
harmed us, is quite another. The former is self-defence; 
the latter is resentment. The former we beheve to be 
morally right ; the latter, morally wrong. 

If a man attacks our person or our character, we have 
a right to do all tliat is necessary to defend ourselves from 
injury. If the result is fatal to his life or reputation, the 
fault is not ours. If we did right, we did not injure him 
with a spirit of resentment, but of pure self-defence. "We 
only did what our safety and the common welfare de- 
manded. No resentment, retaliation, or revenge, was in 
our heart ; on the contrary, it was in our heart to pity 
and to pray for him. While seeking to protect ourselves, 
we desired him no evil; hut we wished him to see the 
wrongfulness of hig way, and to forsake it. 

This is true self-defence. It is instinctive, moral, and 
Christian. That is, in so doing, we are, in both a moral 
and a Christian view, true to a primitive instinct of our 
nature. But when we allow the spirit of malicious re- 
sentment to supervene, we are false to that instinct, and 
charge to its account what is really a part of our moral 



But ought not the guilty to be punished ? 
but the injured one is not ordinarily the proper person 
to do it. Much less ought he to do it from a principle 
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of resentment. As a man is a partial judge of his own 
■wrongs, civil government has taken the business of re- 
dressing them out of his hands, and placed it in the hands 
of an impartial tribunal. 

The dimne government, also, to rebuke the fell spirit 
of resentment, has placed it, for final decision, in the sole 
charge of the Judge of all. " Avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wrath ; for it is MTitten, Tengeance 
is mine, I wiU repay, saitb the Lord. Therefore, if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink." 

We infer, therefore, that the principle of resentment is 
not needed in our mental constitution ; since all the pur- 
poses of self-defence, of punishment, and of the protection 
of the public welfare, can be better secured by other 
means. 

KESEJST3IENT NQ-r OKICINAL. 

If we do not need this principle, tlie presumption is 
that the Creator has not implanted it. Still the point is 
not to he decided a priori; it is a (juestion of fact. The 
simple question is, on a careful analysis of the mental 
constitution, do we find in it any form of the malevolent 
element? Any principle, whose ohmous design was (o 
lead -us to desire and to attempt the injwry of owr fellow- 
levn^s? This is the plain question. 

It proves nothing, to say, with the authore above cited 
and others, that brutes manifest the disposition to injure 
their enemies ; that many of our fellow-beings manifest 
the same, and "we are pleased to see them do so;" alt 
this only proves that many rational beings are so false to 
their noble nature as to act hke irrational brutes, and 
"we are pleased''^ with such conduct. But who are the 
"ms/" Not all men, certainly; for there ai'e not a few, 
who regard such conduct in a very different light. 
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The q^uestion is not, what irrational brntes were made 
to do, nor yet, what men actually do, but what we were 
?nade to do. 

Instinctive Eesentment. Bishop Butler has made a 
distinction, which others have adopted, between what he 
calls instinctive and deliberate resentment. But his 
instinctive resmtmera, when examined, tarns out to be 
nothing more than the mere instinct of self-defence. 
Sudden emergencies sometimes occur, in which we have 
no time to deliberate; we must then act instinctively and 
instantaueoufily. There is not necessarily any malicious 
feeling in this, any more than there is in suddenly shut- 
ting the eyelids to keep out a mote. Whereas the wish 
to injure another must necessarily be, to some extent, 
intentional and deliberate. 

" The final cause (design) of mstinctive resentment," 
says Stewart, "was plainly to defend us against sudden 
violence, when reason would come too late to our assist- 
ance, by rousing the powers both of mind and body to 
instant and vigorous exertion. A number of our other in- 
stincts are perfectly analogous to tiiis. Such, for example, 
IS the instinctive effort we make to recover ourselves when 
we ai-e in danger of losing our balance, and the instinctive 
despatch with which we shut the eyelids when an object 
is made to pass rapidly before the face. In general it 
will he found, that, as nature has taken upon herself the 
care of oar preservation during the infancy of our reason, 
so in every ease in which our existence is threatened by 
dangers, against which reason is unable to supply a rem- 
edy with sufBcient promptitude, she continues this guar- 
dian care through the whole of life."* 

Kow this is precisely what we mean by the instinct 

* Active and Moral Powers, p. 89. 
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of self-preserration, or self-defence, which we shall con- 
sider under its proper head. No man ever doubted the 
reality and importance of tliia instinct. 

Deliberate Kesentmemt. "The final cause (design) 
of this species of resentment," continues the above author, 
"is analogous to that of the other: to serve as a check on 
those men whose violent or malignant passions might lead 
them to disturh tlie happiness of their fellow-creatures." 

Bnt if the affection is dd-iheraie, it is not mstinctme, 
and is hence of a moral nature. Deliberate resentment, 
then, must be one of these two things ; either deliberate 
self-defence, not involving any malevolence, and therefore 
morally right ; or deliberate retaliation, involving malevo- 
lence, and therefore morally wrong. 

The same writer adds : " In order to secure still more 
effectually so very important an end, we are so formed 
that the injustice offered to others, as well as to ourselves, 
awakens our resentment against the aggressor, and prompts 
us to take part in the redress of their grievances. In this 
case, the emotion we feel is more properly denoted in our 
language by the word indu/natim; but, as Butler has 
remarked, our principle of action is in both cases funda- 
mentally the same : an aversion, or displeasure at injustice 
and cruelty, which interests us in the punishment of those 
by whom they have been exhibited." 

" Kesentment, therefore, when restrained within due 
bounds, seems to be rather a sentiment of hatred against 
vice than an affection of ill-will against any of our fellow- 
creatures ; and, on this account, I am somewhat doubtful, 
notwithstanding the apology I have already made for 
the title of this section, whether I have not followed 
Dr. Eeid too closely in characterizing resentment, consid- 
ered as an original part of the constitution of man, by 
the epithet of maZevoUnt." " After all, however, that I 
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have advanced in jnstificatioa of this part of the human 
constitution, I must acknowledge that there is no prin- 
ciple of action which requires more pains, even in the 
best minds, to restrain it within the bounds of modera- 
tion." * 

It will be observed that the above writer here virtually 
concedes nearly aU tliat we have claimed. The principle 
for which he contends, instead of implying any ill will or 
malevolence, which can be properly exercised only against 
'beings, is merely "a sentiment of hatred (avereion) against 
vice;" which is a virtuous moral feeling. To be heartily 
opposed to all wrong-doing, and conscientiously to throw 
oor entire sympathy in favor of law and of the injured, is 
more than a mere instinctive impulse; it is a high moral 
virtue. 

Tliat there is, in fact, much of retaliation, with its 
kindred affections, in the human character, is too evident; 
but that such feelings are original elements of the mental 
constitution, has never been shown. On the contrary, 
they can be fully accounted for in other ways. They are 
a part of our moral pm^erseness, condemned by the law 
of God and by every enlightened conscience. 

Malevolence of every kind is always attended with 
pain; a circumstance, doubtless, intended to guard us 
against it; as the smart of a wound was designed to warn 
us against cutting our own flesh. 

After descanting upon the pure happiness arising from 
love, Adam Smith remarks, " It is quite otherwise with 
hatred and resentment. Too violent a propensity to these 
detestable passions, renders a person the object of univer- 
sal dread and abhorrence, who, like a wild beast, ought, 
we think, to be hunted out of all civil society." f 

* Active and Moral Powers, p. 90. -j- Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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We conld not desire stronger language than this 
against malevolent affections. It is no part of our taek 
to attempt to reconcile it with what the same writer has 
eaid in other places ; it is sufficient to ask, who does not 
see the absurdity of speaking of " too violent a propensity 
to detestable fmsionsf " If these passions are " detestable," 
s& they truly are, there should be iw propensity to them. 
Any propensity to a detestable passion is morally wrong. 
Hence the Creator, as a pure and good being, could not 
have implanted it in our constitution. Its origin must be 
Imman, not divine. 

With this view the teachings of Christianity perfectly 
accord. They condemn every degree and form of malev- 
olent affection. But ai-e we to suppose that the Creator 
lias implanted a principle in our nature, which may never 
be called into action? This cannot be admitted. We 
must then conclude, that the malevolent principle is no 
part of our mental constitution. We have an instinct, or 
purely natural propensity, to love ; but none, to hate. 
To love, is consonant with pure nature, and is therefore 
morally right ; to hate, is against that nature, and is there- 
fore morally wrong. 

It is said that David hated the wicked. Even if he 
did, it does not follow that we ought to do so. His con- 
duct is not in all cases an example for us. His language 
is indeed very strong. " Do not I hate them, O Lord, 
that hate thee, and am not I grieved with those that rise 
up against thee? I hate them with perfect hatred; I 
count them mine enemies." But it seems evident, on 
comparing these and similar expressions with his general 
teachings and life, that the hatred of which he speaks, 
did not include the malevolent affection ; but was merely 
au earnest exercise of the fechng of sympathy with his 
God, in defending the cause of righteousness. That hie 
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pious zeal was ever adulterated -with a mixture of malevo- 
lence, -we have no proof ; tut even if it was, this does not 
make it right. 

Those sacred scriptures which speak of God as hating 
the wicked, as being angry with them, &c., are not to be 
understood as implying any TnaUvol&nt affection. They 
are told expressions indicating Lis righteous athorrence 
of wicked eondnct, and his inflexible purpose, as the Moral 
Guardian of mankind, to sustain hia laws. No student in 
oriental literature can be at a loss how to understand them. 



CONCLUrUNG KEMARge. 

We conclude, then, that the principle of malevolence 
is no part of our mental constitution. As it is always 
right to love, so it is always wrong to hate. If this be so, 
then the demand of pure morality is here in perfect har- 
mony with that of Christianity, TJie law of morality re- 
quires us to love, and never to hate ; and Christ has taught 
us that love is the fulJUling of the law. To fulfil the great 
law of our being, tiien, it is only needful to love ; no hating 
whatever is needful. 

Christianity does not teach ns to love our friends and 
hate our enemies. It does not inculcate " resentment," 
with the caution " to restrain it within due limits," It 
takes entirely diiferent ground. It commands us to love 
aU beings, at all times, and under aU circumstances. H^o 
provocation, however severe, can make it morally right 
for one rational being to hate another. 

What we have said of this particular form of malevo- 
lent feeling, is true of all its forms, Thoy are all equally 
condemned, hoth by the principles of pure morality and 
the positive precepts of Christianity. Envy, hatred, 
revenge, &c., are all modifications of the malevolent 
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affection ; none of them belonged to man in innocence ; 
they are no part of Ids constitution ; they pertain to him 
only as a being fallen and perverse. 

To save us from even an apology for personal resent- 
ment as a means of self-defence, the government of Giod, 
and, by his authority, human government, take the pun- 
ishment of our offenders out of our own hands ; thus ab- 
solving us from the necessity, under which irrational brutes 
exist, of retahating our own wrongs. Our defence is placed 
in the hands of a higher and an impartial ti'ibunal. Thus, 
knowing that if our cause is just our defence is ultimately 
sure ; that if an earthly tribunal fails to do us justice, a 
higher tribunal will not fail to do it ; while we abhor the 
conduct of our guilty foe, we may still extend to him our 
benevolent compassion, and seek his repentance and sal- 
vation. This only is true Christianity ; and this only is 
sound moraUty. 

It is not to be disputed that this is a hard and unpop- 
ular doctrine. It is not the current doctrine of writers 
upon this subject; not the doctrine generally taught in 
tlie schools; and certainly not the doctrine upon which 
most men practise. Teachers of morals have here too 
often taken the wrong stand-point; they have deduced 
principles and duties from what man is, as a fallen being, 
rather than from what he was, as created by God. They 
Iiave hence found it difficult to make their morality tally 
with the revealed law of God and the plain teachings of 
Christianity. 

But the time is not to be despaired of, when a higher 
and purer philosophy will prevail. Just in the degree 
that men see the divine beauty, and feel the benign in- 
fluence of Ohristianity, they will better understand them- 
selves and their duties. By the regenerating grace of the 
the gospel, which alone is adequate to the effect, the bit^ 
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ter root of hatred, in all its malignant fonne, will be utter- 
ly destroyed. Its very remains, infected as they all are, 
with the poison of the gerpent'e tooth, shall he cast forth 
from the heart of man and eternally abandoned; -while 
lave, which alone fulfils the law, the law of the soul's ne- 
cessities, the law of conscience, and the law of God, shall 
have the entire eoul, to flourish there undisputed, tmri- 
vaUed, and forever. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

SIOKALLY EIGHT DESIKE. 

While natural desire is purely constitutional, like the in- 
stinct of the brute, moral desire is a cherished principle 
of action, such as enlightened conscience approves or con- 
demns. In this chapter we are to consider those desires 
which are moraUy right. 

It will simplify our subject to include them in two 
generic classes ; those which relate to our <mih welfare, 
and those which relate to the welfare of others. 

DESIKES FOB ODTi OWN WELTAKE. 

As these desires have their natural origin in selt-iove, 
we must distinguish hetween this and selfishness. 

Self 'lave is that principle in man wliich leads him to 
seek what he judges to he for his good. It does not con- 
flict with the interests of others. It is entirely consistent 
with the desire for their welfare. It eyen hlends with 
that desire, and increases its strength and activity. Only 
he who properly regards his own welfare, truly regards 
that of others. 

Selfishness is a term of opposition. It is the setting of 
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one's own interest against tliat of others. Thus the selfisli 
boy at play consults his own wishes, regardless of the 
feelings of his companions ; the selfish man in business 
consults his own gains, regardless of the losses he may 
bring upon others ; the selfish politician consults his am- 
bitious schemes, regardless of the public good. Hence 
selfish desire is«lways wrong. 

Regard to our own welfare includes the desires of 
moral worthiness, intellectual attainments, health and 
vigor, and circumstantial adrantages. 

Desibe of Moeal Worthiness. — ^Perhaps no person is 
so thoroughly depraved, as not to have some desire for 
moral worthiness. Even if there were no other motive, 
the value of a good character and the influence which it 
confers, would naturally prompt him to desire it. Men 
perpetrate immoralities, not because they desire to be im- 
moral, but for some imagined pleasure, or advantage from 
them. 

Men steal, not for the sake of being thieves, but for 
the property stolen. They lie, not for the sate of being 
liars, but for the supposed advantage of the falsehood. 
They intoxicate, not for the sake of being drunkards, hut 
for the pleasure of intoxication. In every such instance, 
they would usually he glad to separate the two, and to 
have the latter without the former. It is not until one 
has reached the most desperate stage of depravity, that ho 
desires to be vicious for its .own sake. 

But men do desire moral worthiness for its own sake. 
They desire not only to a^ear to be honest, just, temper- 
ate, pure, courageous, magnanimous, but actually to he 
so. Tliis is a morally right desire. In accordance with 
the manifest design of our being, it must ever be approved 
by an enlightened conscience. 

The germ of this desire is natural, or at least rational. 
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If men do not attain to moral worthiness, it ia not becanse 
they have not some desire, as rational beings, for such a 
character, but becaueo tbey have a stronger desire for the 
pleasures of vice. They would be glad to have both, but 
they cannot ; hence there is a conflict of desires, in which 
the evil prevails. Often does the vicious man sigh, in 
the bitterness of his spirit, to see himself thus taking 
leave of virtue and sinking into merciless and degrading 



But let him give to the desire of moral worth the «*- 
cendaaicy / let it be made to control every vicious incli- 
nation ; and it becomes itself a moral excellence of high 
order. He who turns a deaf ear to all allurements of 
pleasure, gain, ambition, indolence, which conflict with 
hie desire for personal worthiness of character, is a noble 
specimen of humanity. 

This desire is an essential element of Christian charac- 
ter, but does not of itself constitute that character. A man 
may have it without being a Christian, but he cannot he 
a Christian without it. Christianity, heartily embraced, 
elevates its aim and directs its efforts. When a man not 
only cherishes the effectual desire to practise all the virtues 
of morality, but also to devote them in supreme homage 
to God, he is more thau merely moral ; he is also Cliristian. 

Ever conscious of being far below his standard, his de- 
sire is continually reaching higher and higher. He aspires 
to clearer and more enlarged views of truth and duty ; to 
greater purity of heart and consistency of life ; to more 
energy and constancy of purpose ; to more patience and 
perseverance in difficulties : to all the virtues which per- 
fect and adorn renovated humanity. Such a man is em- 
braced in the beatitude of Christ : " blessed are they that 
hwnger amd ihwsb after righteousness ; for they shaU ie 
fUed." 
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Desike of Intellectual Atiainmentb. — ^The germ of 
tliis desire, also, is found in our rational nature. The 
principle of curiosity, or desire of knowledge, is natural 
to all men. But along with this desire, the conscientious 
man cherishes the feeling that he ought to cultivate his 
intellect, and to mate the most he can of the talents with 
which he has been intrusted. He feels it to be as truly 
his ^uiy to elevate his intellectual as his moral nature. 

This motive, like all otlier moral motives, operates as 
a regulator of the natural desires. Under its guidance, 
the student at school or college does not merely gratify 
his curiosity, by studying what he pleases, or by miscel- 
laneous reading, as his fancy may suggest ; hut he gives 
himself conscientiously to the task of mastering his les- 
sons, with a view to the highest ultimate intellectual ad- 
vantage. 

It is well to feel the promptings of the constitutional de- 
sire for knowledge ; as all do, more or less. Without this, 
the duty of study would he as onerous a task as to eat 
without appetite. It is well, in a higher sense, to have 
this desire directed by a principle, which sacrifices present 
gratification, if need be, for the sake of securing the best 
mental discipline. 

The student is hound to seek the highest mental cul- 
ture in his power, and ho can do this only upon principle. 
The false notion frequently obtains among his companions, 
that he is of couree influenced by selfish ambition ; and 
so they shelter their indolence, or find an apology for 
spending their time in light reading, by claiming for 
themselves more honorable motives. But as every stu- 
dent is morally bound to do his best in mental culture, 
he who is striving to do so may he doing right, to say the 
least, while they who neglect to do so, are certainly domg 
wrong. If the former may be in fault, for not improving 
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his talent from tlie best of motives, the latter are certainly 
BO, for keeping it "laid up in a napkin." 

Desibe of Health and Vigor. — If a person may desire 
moral worthiness and intellectual attainments as objects 
in themselves good, he may for the same reason desire 
health and vigor. The latter may be an inferior good ; 
still it is a real one, and as such may be rightly sought. 
Indeed a man cannot secure his highest moral worthiness, 
unless he properly regards Ms health ; for to do this is 
one of his moral duties- 
There is also a law running through life and deter- 
mining all results, that by aiming at the highest end we 
secure all subordinate good in that direction. Thus a 
conscientious regard to the highest moral worthiness, 
moulding the character to its standard, induces that in- 
dustry which tends to the highest culture; and these 
united, so elevate and enlighten the mind, as to give it 
wholesome dominion over the lower nature. They induce 
those habits of temperance, prudence, and self-denial, 
which promote general health and vigor. 

Desikg of CiRctMSTANTiAL Advahtages.— -This IS a 
cherished desire for all those possessions and relations 
which contribute to our pereonal welfare. When is this 
desire morally right? "We lay down this rule : Whatever 
real good a man can secure to himself without wrong to 
others, it is right for him to desire, " Men shall praise 
thee, when thou doeet well for thyself." 

Tliis is right, not only in the negative sense, as that 
which a man may do, but in the positive sense, as that 
which he ought to do. Every man ought to do well for 
himself. He is in circumstances of dependence. He 
needs clothing, house, food, hooks, instruction, and numer- 
ous other things essential to his comfort and welfare. It 
IB his duty to provide Hiem for himself, as far a '^''' 
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and not to impose his burden upon others. "Every man 
shall bear his own burden." Ho also needs social, friendly, 
and domestic relations, and tiie various comforts and 
attractions of Lome; some of which are too dear to be 
purchased by money, but yet Come of faithful endeavors 
to do well for himself. 

It hence becomes his duty, early in life, to set a value 
upon these things, and to regard them practically as 
objects of dmre. It is a spurious morality, and a false 
view of religion, tliat would affect to discard them. They 
have their place; they were designed to be, under well- 
delined Hmits, objects of desire and wholesome stimu- 
lants of enterprise. "Without the desire for them, man 
becomes stupid, indolent, sottish, more brutish than hu- 
man. 

Let us instance the desire of property, so often per- 
verted that it has been called "the root of all evil." And 
yet, when rightly controlled, a root also of all blessings. 
It would be difficult to conceive of tie wretched condition 
of our race, if this desire had no existence. 

When a man desires and accumulates property in a 
way not injurious to others, he does well not only for 
himself, but for them. He is a benefactor to his town, 
to his country, to mankind. He is adding to the general 
stock of human comfort. A wealthy man, who obtains 
his wealtli honestly and uses it rightly, is a great blessing 
to the community. 

So long, therefore, as a man desires to obtain property 
by means strictly honest, and with a view to the right 
use of it, his desire is morally right, imless it is allowed to 
displace the desire of things more important. It is, then, 
not so much the presence of tliis desire, as the absence of 
another, for which the man is in fault. 

There are things more to be desired than wealth. An 
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upright character, a cultivated mind, good health, an 
amiahle temper, a peaeefiil and contented spirit, and, 
above all, a saving interest in religion, are of immeasura- 
bly more value; and he who allows the desire of wealth 
to supplant a due regard to these, ceases to "do well for 
himself," 

Precisely the same rule applies to the desire of ofGee, 
of power, of rank, of title, of domestic connections, and of 
all the circumstantial possessions or relations, which may 
contribute to one's advantage. Some men deeu'e one or 
more of these before wealth; others give to wealth the 
preference. It is well for society that this diversity of 
desires exists. If all men rushed in one direction, they 
would crowd and jostle each other; none could bo accom- 
modated. But as their desires diverge and scatter in 
various directions, there is room for all to act, -and motive 
and reward for all their activity. Thus society, in its 
endless callings, may move harmoniously on ; and every 
man, in doing well for himself, may do well for his neigh- 
bor also. 

DESIKE FOK THE WKLFAKE OF OTHEKS. 

A desire for the welfare of others is the benevolent 
element of love. It may exist towards those for whom 
we have httle complacency. It may for this reason be 
the more benevolent. To persist in seeking the welfare 
of those who do us injury, or whose conduct we cannot 
approve, evinces more benevolence than to do the same 
for those whom we complacently love. To do good to our 
enemies, is more benevolent than to do good to our 
friends. 

The law of morality demands that we desire the wel- 
fare of all men. That we ought to desire the welfare of 
our friends, and indeed of all who have never injured us, 
9* 
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has seldom teen questioned. But that we are bound to 
desire the welfare of our enemies, is a position which men 
have been slow to admit. The phOoBophies of pagan 
antiquity did not admit it ; and even the writings of the 
Old Testament are, perhaps, somewhat ambiguous upon 
this subject. 

It was left for Christianity clearly and boldly to a^ert 
the duty of doing good to our enemies. " Love yonr 
enemies, bless them that curse you; do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you; that ye may he the children of your 
Fatlier which is in heaven ; for Jie maheth his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust," 

Infidel writers have scouted this precept. They have 
assailed it with jest and ridicule, pronouncing it impossible 
for one to love his enemies ; or, with any other than hypo- 
critical pretension, to do good to those that hate him. 
This is bold assertion, often uttered in high places aa well 
as low, and too generally sustained by human conduct. 
Let us calmly consider it. 

Tlie sacred writers often use the term love, as Christ 
here does, to indicate benevolent desire for their welfare. 
"When he says, "Love your enemies," he means that we 
should desire and seek their good. This is evident from 
his own explanation. "Bless them that curse yon; do 
good to them that hate you. 

It is impossible for an upright being to have compla- 
cency towards wrong conduct, or to feel the same glow of 
genial affection towards an enemy as towards a friend. 
Jesus Christ did not. But if we cannot love a bad man 
as we do a good man, and if we cannot love an enemy as 
we do a friend, we may still love hhn as a fellow-heing, 
and may sincerely desire and seek his welfare. So did 
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SesiTS Christ. And many others, imbibing his spirit, have 
done the same. 

In seasons of calm reflection, when malevolent passion 
is at rest, a good man -will reason thus : " It is true that 
my enemy has injured me, and a selfish desire would 
prompt me to injure him in return. But ought I to in- 
dulge such a desire ? He is related to others, -who must 
also suffer by his injury, but who are imiocent of any 
offence against me. la it just in me to make them suffer, 
for what he has done? Moreover, of what advantage 
could his injury be to me ? It could only nourish a sel- 
fish and revengeful feeling. If I seek his harm, liia pros- 
perity will give me only pain, while his injury will only 
feed a passion which I ought not to indulge. Let me then 
seek his welfare, that so I 'be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.' " 

Such reasoning his conscience will surely approve. 
He will feel that he ouffht to yield to it ; he wiU. feel con- 
demned, if he does not. His conscience wiU never re- 
buke him, but will for ever commend him, for seeking 
the welfare of even his guiltiest foes. It may be hard to 
do it— a struggle of conscience against urgent wrong de- 
sire ; but if he succeeds to " crucify the old man," his re- 
ward wiU be in proportion to his victory. Every enlight- 
ened conscience accords the declaration of Christ, that 
thus loving our enemies and doing good to tliem that in- 
jure us, is a grace which makes us emphatically worthy 
to be called the children of our ^Father who is in heaven. 
But it may be said, that if our enemy has done wrong, 
he ought to he punished. Then let the law punish him. 
Perhaps that is the best thing that can-be done for him. 
It may bring him to his senses, and make him a reason- 
able and a better man. It is with this view tliat God 
chastises. Let the chastisement be just, let it proceed 
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from a regard to the public good and a reasonable self- 
defence, let it at the same time nover lose sight of the 
ultimaf* good of the offender, and it is morally right. 

If the benevolent desire exists only in that feeble and 
equivocal state, in which it makes its subject barely wil- 
ling to confer favors, provided no sacrifice is demanded, 
it is hardly to be commended. But when it is that posi- 
tive and operative principle, which leads to the sacrifice 
of ease, property, friendship, and, if need be, of life it- 
self, it becomes the sublimest of virtues. 

And even if it is a misguided benevolence, unless tem- 
pered with fanaticism, it is a noble virtue of heart still. 
It sometimes indicates a more intense benevolence, to per- 
severe, with an amiable temper, in a course of self-sacri- 
fice which the judgment of those around us condemns, 
than to do tlie same, sustained by their approval. 

It is well for mankind that their desires of doing good, 
as well as of obtaining it, move in various directions. 
Every part of the field of benevolence is thus supplied 
with laborers, instead of all men being crowded into tlie 
same portion. Early association, education, or the in- 
fluence of example, may conspire with original tempera- 
ment, to turn one man's particular attention to the cause 
of temperance; another'sto the relief of the poor ; another's 
to the wants of the sailor ; another's to moral reform ; 
another's to the cause of the slave ; another's to the wel- 
fare of prisoners ; another's to the endowment of institu- 
tions of learning ; another's to the spread of Christianity. 

Wben a man fixes his desire on any one object, to the 
^elusion of all others, or practically disregards all interests 
not directly connected vrith Lis favorite object, he is called 
a man of orie idea. His desire may be pure ; but as his 
views are limited, his judgment is partial. 

Benevolent desire docs not of itself constitute Chria- 
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tian character. Indeed cases may exist, in -which a mis- 
giiided desire to do good may conflict with the express 
commands of Christ. But when it is guided and animated 
by a supreme regard to tlie will of God, it shines as one 
of the brightest stars in the constellation of Christian 
graces. In illustration of this, John Howard, laboring in 
tlie dungeons of civilized Europe, and Henry Martyn, la- 
boring in the darker dungeons of pagan Asia, are bril- 
liant examples. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MORALLY WEONG DESIEE. 

Such desires as are condemned by the imited voice of 
maiikiiid need no comment. It is only those on wliich 
questions have heen raised, that we are to examine. 
These are the desires of retaliation, covetonsness, pleasui-e, 
and omidation. 

The Desikb of Ketaliation. — The desire to retaliate 
and revenge our wrongs, has been partially considered in 
the previous chapter; as the spirit of retaliation is a com- 
pound of malevolent affection and malevolent desire. 
Some have considered the desire to retaliate constitutional ; 
while others, especially some Greek and Eoman moralists, 
have even exalted it to the rank of a moral virtue. TIiub 
Cicero says, in his De Offlciis, " It is equally base to he 
excelled by a friend in retnrning favors, and by an enemy 
in retaliating wi'ongs." 

Retaliation is a perversion of the principle of self- 
defence. The instinctive desire of hfe, happiness, esteem, 
possession, &c., naturally prompts one to defend himself, 
whenever these interests are invaded. But brutes, in 
self-defence, resort to retaliation and revenge ; and some- 
times men, more brutish than human, do the same. 
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Sdf -defence is not only natural, but it is a duty. Every 
man is bound to be firm, courageoaa, resolute, in protect- 
ing the blessings which heaven has given hina. They are 
his ; he is their natural guardian ; and he ought to tate 
due care of them. The doctrine of non-resistance is the 
opposite to that of retaliation ; and, like most other ex- 
tremes, is unnatural and chimerical. To act upon it, is to 
expose one's self and all committed to his guardianship to 
every furious passion of lust, envy, or covetousness, which 
may come in his way. He ought to consider that he is 
not in a world of harmless beings, however harmless he 
may be, and that the duty is hence laid upon him to 
" beware of men." 

But here we are asted, did not Christ teach, " Unto 
him that smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the 
other ; and him that taketh away thy cloak, forbid not to 
take thy coat also ? " But the connection in which he 
said this makes it evident, that he intended only to caution 
his disciples against the spirit of retaliation, and to enjoin 
the discretion demanded by their critical circumstances. 
This is evident from the fact that he warned them to 
beware of men, that is, to he on guard against their evil 
machinations ; and that on one occasion he said, " He that 
hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one." 

To expect a miracle, or any special interposition of 
Providence, to protect us, while we neglect the appropriate 
means of defence, is neither moraHty nor rehgion, but 
fanaticism. We rfiould therefore clearly distinguish self- 
defence from retaliation. The former seeks protection; 
the latter seeks reoenge. The foi-mer would only save 
ourselves and ours from harm ; the latter would inflict harm 
upon others. A humane and upright man aims to protect 
himself and his, with aa little harm as possible to others, 
and never with a feeling of revenge. 
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Even if there were no other reason why we should not 
avenge ourselves, a veiy conclusive one 'is the fact that 
we are partial and passionate judges of our own wrongs, 
and are therefore disqualified to avenge them justly. To 
attempt it, is to challenge the prerogative of God. 

What is thus condemned by morality, is also con- 
demned hj the most unequivocal teachings of Christianity. 
" Eccompense to no man evil for evil. Avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath ; for it is written, 
Vengeance is mine, I wiU repay, saith the Lord. Tiiere- 
fore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if ]ie thirst, give 
him drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of lire 
on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good." 

The Desiee teemed Covetousnesb.— The desire which 
we denominate covetousness is universally reprobated. 
Both pagan and Christian moralists have ever agreed in 
denouncing it aa a detestable vice. We do not therefore 
need to spend time in proving it to be so. Our object is 
rather to ascertain precisely what it is. We wish to dis- 
tinguish it clearly from desires that are Imvful and rigM, 
with which it is often in a measure confounded. Such 
are desires for education and other personal accomph'sh- 
ments, for honorable connections, for elevated society, for 
rank and office, for reputation and influence, for health 
and beauty. Of the same class are desires for houses, 
lands, equipage, furniture, dress, and, in general, every 
species of property. All these things are desir-ahle. 

N'ow if these things are worthy to be desired, there 
must be such a thmg as right desire for them. There is 
also its opposite, wronff desire for them; and it is this 
which we are now to examine. The question is, when is 
desire for these things covetous f It is so, when it would 
iippropriate what belongs to others ; when it is ( 
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■when it regards the means as an end ; and -when it con- 
templates bad ends. 

1. The desire is covetous whm it would appropriate 
another's. A cherished wish to appropriate to one's self 
what belongs to a fellow-being, is selfish and unjust. It w 
a desire in opposition to another's welfare, and a disposi- 
tion to deprive him of his own. Allowed to rule the 
spirit, it makes a man virtually a thief and a robber. 
Indeed there is scarcely a ciime into which, when in- 
tensely excited, it has not actually plunged its victims. 
Frauds, thefts, murders, arsons, have come of it. 

But the mischief done to the hearts of those in which 
it dwells, is greater than that done to society. In most 
cases it is restrained by law and public opinion, so as 
only to prey in secret upon its unhappy victim. It then 
mf^es desperate war on conscience, becomes proBfic 
of other evil desires, and, if long and freely mdulged, 
proves fatal to peace and to all virtue. 

2. Ills desire is covetous 'wh£7). it is esxesdve. The 
desire of worthy things may become unduly strong, and 
thus subvert other and more important principles. The 
rule is, never to allow it to supersede a regard to the 
highest moral excellence. So long as one practically 
values moral purity before alt these things, his desire for 
them is in due subjection. A faithful regard to the ad- 
monitions of enlightened conscience, wiU not fail to guide 
him aright. 

But let the desire supersede this regard, and it becomes 
highly pernicious. It darkens the imderstanding, warps 
the judgment, nan-ows the soul, and endangers every 
virtuous feeling. It becomes more dangerous when di- 
rected to some things than when directed to others, but in 
every case it is evil. Even the desire for intellectual 
attainments, which is perhaps as httle liable as any to be 
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excessive, may be allowed so to subvert the higher regard 
due to moral worthiness, as to prove fatal to the brightest 
hopes. Its victim may be deluded into the most perni- 
cious sophistries, and be left to Ml into the gloom of even 
atheism itself. The exaltation of the intellect, without the 
heart, never lifts the soul to God. 

The desire of hemity, in iteelf innocent, may be allowed 
to turn one's attention so much to pergonal appearance as 
to induce light-mindedness. The desire of esteem^ may 
lead to vanity. The desire of rank and office, may become 
a burning ambition. The desire of equipage, furmtwe, 
dress, servoThis, display, may obtain such mastery, as to 
turn all noble thouglits and benevolent aims out of the 
mind, 

3. The desire is covetous wh^n it regards the nua/m as 
an end. Kost of these things have no intrinsic worth, as 
personal excellence has ; they are valuable only for the 
purposes they serve. Thus rank and office, dress and 
furnitnre, have no value, except as they afford us means 
of personal improvement and comfort, and of conferring 
benefits upon others. Hence when one loses sight of their 
^cse, and desires them for their own sake, he is covetous 
and vain. 

"We have some consideration for the man who desires 
money, even excessively, in view of the advantage it 
affords ; but when he comes to desire it for its own sake, 
we cannot help regarding him as a contemptible miser. 
There are snch men. In their absorbing pursuit of the 
means, they lose sight of the end, and finally sacrifice 
ease, comfort, domestic enjoyment, healUi, usefulness, 
character, and even life itself, to the mere purpose of 
hoarding. 

4. The desire is covetous when it has rejects to had 
ends. The covetous desire assumes perhaps its most mar 
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lignant type, when it eeeke these things with deliberate 
reference to bad purposes. Here the objective motive 
determines the character of the Buhjective. 

Under the restrictions above given, to desire property, 
for the benefits which it afEbrds to its possessor, and 
enables him to confer upon others ; to desire education, 
for its*intrinsic value and for the sake of being useful; to 
desire dress and furaiture, for the sake of maintaining an 
appearance suitable to one's position ; to desire books, 
journeying, recreation, with a view to the true object of 
the highest culture ; is morally right. 

But to desire property, as a meane to indulge the lusts 
of sensuality ; to desire office and power, in order to lord 
it over others ; to desire personal beauty and accomphsh- 
ments, to gratify vanity ; to desire fine houses, dress, fur- 
niture, equipage, to challenge the homage and provoke 
the envy of neighboi-s ; is criminal and base. 

The Desire of Pleasuke.— The desire of pleasure is 
innate, and is hence unlawful only when misdirected. 
That the pleasures of raoraUty and rehgion may always be 
sought, will not be denied. The question is. Are there 
other pleasures, of an inferior kind, which we may rightly 
desire ; and, if there are such, how may we distinguish 
them? 

That there are such, is evident both from the wants oi 
our nature and the provisions made for them. "We were 
not constituted to depend merdy upon the pleasures of 
moral worthiness and a good conscieneo. There must he 
pleasures superadded to these, or most men would be too 
miserable to become morally better. 

And even the Christian, who has drunk most deeply 
into the pure pleasures of religion, must often fall back 
upon those which the world proffers ; or he inclines to 
become ascetic and unamiable. We cannot be angels 
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here. We are human beings, after all that morality and 
religion can make us. There are pleasures adapted to our 
lower natures ; and he who -would so divest himself of hu- 
manity as not to need them, would be neither a man nor 
an angel. 

The pleasures to which we refer are thoEO only which 
interfere with no duty, and are favorable to health, cheer- 
fulncsB, mental growth, long hfe, and usefulness. They 
are suited to the various periods of life, from childhood to 
the grave. They are the pleasures of innocent sports and 
amusements ; of rational and refined social intercourse ; 
of muscular activity ^nd mental diversion; of journeying 
and witnessing new objects ; of contemplating the beauti- 
ful and sublime in nature and art ; of learning and com- 
municating the cun'ent news ; of reading and music ; in 
short, of all those agreeable recreations, which tend to 
make us cheerful and happy. 

But no sooner do men transgress the above limits, than 
they enter upon forbidden ground. Hence morality con- 
demns the desire of the sensnalist, the rake, the tippler, the 
glutton, the libertine ; of him who seeks such amusements 
as cock-fighting, gambling, attending impure exliibitions, 
and reading vicious novels ; of those who covet the plea- 
sures of pride and vanity; and even of those who pursue 
pleasures innocent in themselves, to the neglect or detri- 
ment of duty. 

After all, perhaps no question in pliilosophy is left in 
more uncertainty, than that which respects the precise 
limit of lawful and unlawful indulgencies. Hence good 
men, both moralists and Christians, differ as to what plea- 
sures are strictly innocent. This uncertainty is a part of 
our discipline. If all the forbidden and allowed pleasm-es 
were so exactly specified as to admit of no question, to 
say nothing of the monstrous book necessary to record 
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them, oTir discipline would become more ineehanical than 
moral. 

Scarcely any disposition ie more -onamiable than that 
which is ever looking with jealous eye upon the pleasures 
of otliers. If we see our fellow-lDeings pursuing pleasures 
manifestly vicious, we should do what we lawfully can to 
restrain, them. If they indulge in amusements which we 
disapprove, but which they judge to be right, unless we 
can convert them to our views, or they can convert us to 
theirs, we should amicably agree to differ. To be severe 
towards our own pleasures, and liberal towards those of 
othere, is a virtue of no mean value. 

The Desire Termed Emulation. — ^The term emulation 
is susceptible of two meanings. It may indicate an aspi- 
ration to make the highest absolute attainment. In this 
sense, it is not a term of opposition. It indicates a per- 
son's desire to make the most of his talents and opportu- 
nities. He may wish to do this himself, and with equal 
sincerity may desire that all others should do the same. 
This is not a mere constitutional desire. It is obedience 
to a duty. 

But this is not the sense in which those philosophers 
use the term, to whose views we object. They indicate 
by it the desire of rivalry, and have claimed that this de- 
sire is a part of our original nature. 

As this is a very important point, and we are con- 
strained to differ upon it from eminent authorities, let us 
examine it with care. 

"Emulation," says Butler, "is merely ihe desire of 
siipenority over others, with whom wo compare ourselves. 
To desire the attainment of this siiperiority by the par- 
ticular means of others being brought down below our 
own level, is the distinct notion of ew^. From whence 
it is easy to see, that the real end which the natural pas- 
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eion, emulation, and which the unlawful one, envy, aims 
at, ia exactly the eame ; and, consequently, that to do 
miechief is not the end of envy, but merely the means it 
makea use of to attain its end." * 

"By emulation," says Eeid, "I mean a deswe of svr 
periority to ov/r rivals in any pursuit, accompanied with 
an imeasmess at heimff swrpassed. Human life has justly 
been compared to a race. The prize is superiority in one 
bind or another. But the species or forms, if I may use 
the expression, of superiority among men, are infinitely 
diversified. Emulation has a manifest tendency to im- 
provement. "Without it, life would stagnate, and the dis- 
coTeries of art and genius would be at a stand. This prin- 
ciple produces a constant fermentation in society, by which, 
though dregs may be produced, the better part is exalted 
and purified to a perfection which it could not otliei'wise 
attain," 

" He who jTins a race feels uneasiness at seeiiig a/nother 
outstrip him. This is uneorrupted nature, and the work 
of God within Mt/i. But this uneasiness may produce 
either of two very different effects. It may incite him 
to make more vigorous exertions, and to strain every 
nerve to get 'before his ri/oal. This isfai/r and honest emu- 
laiion. This is the effect it is intended to produce. But 
if he has not fairness and candor of heart, he will look 
witli an evil eye on his competitor, and will endeavor to 
trip him, or to throw a stumbling-block in his way. This 
is pure envy, the most malignant passion that can lodge 
in the human heart ; which devours, as its natural food, 
the fame and the happiness of those who are most deserv- 
ing of our esteem," f 

I have italicised the lines which most distinctly in- 

• Sermrai I. on Human Nature. f Vol IV., p. 113. 
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dicate the meaning attached to enmlation, and have quoted 
tho entire passage, to show the reasoning and explanations 
of the distinguished authors respecting it. It is hence 
clear that the emulation which they advocate, as a native 
and innocent principle, is the desire which parties feel, 
struggling as fi/oals in the same pursuit to excel each other. 

More recent writers have adopted the same view, ap- 
parently without pausing to question its eoundueBs. Thus 
Whewell says, "The desire of su/p&rioriiRf niay he placed 
among the elemervtary desires ; since it is seen to exist 
as an instinct in many of the bolder animals, manifesting 
itself in the exertions which they make in their conflicts 
with one another." * 

The above distinction between emulation and envy is 
obvious, but not to the purpose. Envy is a repining at 
another's prosperity. It may be accompanied with an 
effort to depreciate him, or it may not. Envy often leads to 
slander, and to putting a " stumbling-block " in the rival's 
way, but it may truly exist in the mind without making 
any Buch demonstration. 

Envy has really nothing more to do with the means 
of getting above a rival, or of getting the rival down, than 
emulation has. Emulation desires to excel a rival ; envy 
repines at not succeeding. Envy is very apt, indeed, to 
vent itself in ill-natured remarks and unfair actions, in 
order to put the rival down, but it may decidedly exist in 
tlie heart witliont doing any such thing. 

As all agree to denounce eni>y, our only inquiiy respects 
emulation, as here explained. Tho question is, whether 
it is a principle implanted hy the Creator, or whether it 
has a Tnoral quality, not to be approved. Observe that 
this is no part of the desire of power and influence over 

* Elementa of Morality, Vol. I. p. 50. 
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our fellow-beings, with a view of being useful to them ; it 
is entirely another thing. Its direct and commanding 
object is sii^rioriby over rivals. To this single idea of it 
our minds must be strictly confined ; as this is the precise 
idea of those to whose views wo are compelled to object. 

The argument that emulation is to " be placed among 
the elementary desires, since it exists as an instinct in 
many of the bolder animals," proves quite too much, if it 
proves any thing. Brute instincts, especially in the holder 
and more ferocious animals, lead to many dispositions and 
actions which must be condemned in man. They instinct- 
ively contend, quarrel, and kill each other. They exhibit 
all the retaliating and revengeful passions. 

In the absence of a rational and moral nature, tliis is 
all their defence. As they have no other means of self- 
protection, we only call tiieni miamicAU or iigly, even 
■when they manifest dispositions for which a rational being 
would deserve the gallows. "Whatever they may do, they 
do nothing morally wrong, for the plain reason that they 
cannot. AH their actions are within the sphere of nature. 

We have another serious difficulty with the above 
views. Can a man desire to hold the rank of superiority 
to his rival, without desiring his rival to hold the rank of 
inferiority to himself? Does not the one imply the other! 
But it is said, he may wish himself up, without wishing 
his rival down. ]^o. "We are not now speaking of also- 
lute eminence. The strife for that we admit to be noble. 
That is emxilation in the good sense, to which we have 
referred, and which Paul commended. What we condemn 
is the selfish spirit of rivalry. 

But let ns allow the best of the case. Suppose the 
man does not wish to keep his rival back ; he only wishes 
to excel him and get the prize. His rival, however, out^ 
strips him, and the prize is lost. From the nature of the 
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case, he mnst feel unhappy at the result. 
Keid says, " emulation is accompanied with 



Now what is this uneasiness ? If it is env^, all agree 
to condemn it. But why blame the unfortunate man for 
what he could not prevent? He did as well as he could; 
and now, as conceded, he cannot avoid this unhappy 
feeling. It" it is mortification, or chagrin, at having failed ; 
this, too, is undeserved, when one has done his best. In 
every view, the result to the loser is disasti-ous. It can 
do him only injury, either to feel envious, or to feel mor- 
tified and vexed, for not succeeding, when conscious of 
having done all in his power to succeed. It cannot incite 
him to do better next time, for he has done his best al- 
ready. It can only discourage him, enfeeble his spirit, 
and sour his temper. Call not this a needful trial of moral 
discipline. For moral discipline, such as God, and not 
man provides, is exactly the revei^e of tliis, both in its 
nature and tendency. 

And as to the wmner; is it certain that the exultation 
of triumph over his defeated rival, will make him any 
wiser or better ? Will it adorn him more profusely wiii 
the graces of modesty, meekness, benevolence, which all 
admire as tlie brightest of human virtues; or will it 
send him forth, with a more vigorous and self-sustained 
energy, on the path to absolute and exalted eminence ? 
"Who that straggles thus for a mere adventitious prize, 
ever rises thereby much above the object of his grovelhng 
ambition ? 

Emclatioh TJnnecessaky. — ^There are two conclusive 
reasons why the spirit of rivalry is unnecessary, and these 
are, of course, reasons for believing that the Creator did 
not implant it. 

1. We have impulses enough without it. — Consider the 
10 
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seven primitive desires which we have enumerated, and 
the direction in which they all urge; to these add the 
force of conscience and regard to personal worthiness, 
and, if Christianity is admitted, the high motives revealed 
from heaven and constantly reflected by Providence ; wo 
shall then no longer doubt that motives all but omnipotent 
are pressing us to the highest possible attainments. We 
no longer fear that " hfo would stagnate, and the discove- 
ries of art and genius would be at a stand," but for the 
fiery spirit of rivaliy to "produce a constant fermentation 
in society." There are enough less questionable naotives 
to keep life from stagnation, and to conduct art and genius 
to glory. 

2. In the struggle for absolute em.menc& there is no 
need of rivalry, for the prize is ample for all. — ^In the 
straggle of emulation, " they which run in a race, run all, 
but one receiveth the prize." This is the great difficulty 
in all such conteste. They are contests for com/pa/raime 
standing, and, of necessity, for few prizes. The unavoid- 
able result is many failures, and with them repining, 
jealousy, envy. It is idle to say such feelings ought not 
to exist. Until one "can go upon hot coals and his feet 
not be burned," we must despair of an effectual divorce 
between them and the spirit of rivalry. 

Now, in place of rivalry, let the primitive desires of 
knowledge, esteem, possession, power, combine with high 
moral and Christian motive, to urge one to make the most 
of his talents and opportunities. He desires the highest 
possible attainments in virtue, knowledge, lawful posses- 
sions, art, power, influence ; ail that is truly for his welfare 
as a rational being. If actuated by Christian principle, 
he desires these attainments not only for himself and for the 
happiness they afford, but that he may accomplish his mis- 
sion in glorifying God and conferring blessings upon man- 
kind. 
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There is here am^le prize for all. One does not lose, 
because another wins; aU may win, and Ig rewa/rded. 
Nor is the reward of one man in the least diminished, 
because another gains a higher. On the contrary, every 
acquisition, by whomsoever made, is a contribution to the 
general honor and welfare. 

In respect to all truly great and valuable attainments, 
there is a community of interests. One professor in a 
college loses nothing, because another professor reaches a 
higher point than he; on the contrary, that higher attain- 
ment reflects a proportionate honor on the institution, 
and is of advantage to all connected with it. It would be 
as impolitic as it would be base, for one professor to desire 
to keep the whole institution in obscurity, that his own 
little light might appear the brighter. 

One pupil in a school is not injured by being excelled 
by others, provided there is no spirit of rivalry. Their 
higher attainments exert a happy influence upon the 
entire school, and upon himself pei-sonally as a member. 
Tliey all help to raise a higher standard, and to keep the 
motives of true eminence in sight. 

One merchant, or mechanic, or farmer, is not injured 
by another's success, unless someUiing unfair is done; on 
the contrary, that success ^ves a spur to busmess and 
helps all concerned in it. 

If we take a religious view, one member of a Christian 
community, or church, loses nothing because another 
excels him in Christian knowledge and character; on the 
contrary, those superior attainments, by the force of their 
example, are of great assistance to him and to the entire 
church. St. Paul in heaven loses nothing because Gabriel 
is in advance of him. The splendors reflected from that 
" tall archangel bright," may cheer the heart, enrich the 
zeal, and quicken the steps, of the sainted apostle, on his 
way to yet higher attainments. 
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It may be said, the above principle liolds only in the 
case of convmunities, where there is, of course, a common 
interest. I reply, tliere is a community of interests in 
respect to all beings. No being in the universe is isolated. 
TIic community is smaller and the mutual interest is closer 
in the family than in the town, in the school than in tiie 
State, in the nation than in the world, in one particular 
church than in the church at large; still, a community of 
interests exists, more or less intimate, thi'oughout the uni- 
verse; so as to make the superior attainments of any one 
being of more or less advantage to all. If the personal 
advantage diminishes as the circle enlarges, it is in pro- 
portion to the diminution of force from motives of rivalry ; 
so that the one is an offset to the other. If the attainments 
of a pupil in New York ai-e of small advantage to a pupil 
in Pekin, eq^ually small are the advantages to foe realized 
from motives of rivalry between them. 

Some Mjen not actuated by Emulation. — There seems 
to be conclusive proof, that the motive of rivalry is no 
pai't of our " primitive and pure nature," in the fact that 
some men have, through the influence of the Gospel, dis- 
pensed with it, and have afforded ample evidence of being 
as entire and perfect men without it as with it. They have 
not appeared to be maimed, or crippled, as though tbey 
had lost a leg or an ann, or any portion of their mental 
constitution. They have perceived as clearly, reasoned 
as soundly, stru^led to do well as intensely and steadily, 
loved as sincerely, and risen as rapidly, as those who act 
from motives of rivalry; and, it is due to them to add, 
that they have morefreguently succeeded, and their success 
has been crowned with richer a/nd more lasting hcmors. 

There are men who aspire to all that is truly great and 
good, who are single-eyed, far-reaching, industrious, ear- 
nest, to the extent of their ability, who have 
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with the motive of rivalry. Their aim is too high to be 
affected by such a motive. The question with them is not, 
whether they are above or beneath others, but whether 
they are doing the hest they c<m for themselves and for 
their fellow-beings, in the great battle of life. Tliey do 
not look upon others as rivals, but as co-worters; and if 
others can accomplish what they cannot, they rejoice in 
it. They are content to do their best ; they are glad when 
others do better. Is not this more excellent than rivalry? 
Such was our illustrious Washington. Eow would he 
sink from his high eminence, in the estimation of man- 
kind, if thought to have been actuated by the motive of 
rivalry? Such was John Howard. "Was it the spirit of 
rivalry, that made his hfe great and his name immortal? 
Such was Isaac Newton. "Was it by the aid ot rivalry, 
that he soared among the stars, and made his home above 
the highest of them? The spirit of rivalry, earthly and 
sensual, never carried a mortal half so high. 

A Single Prize supposed. — It may he said, there are 
instances in which only one object is set before two or 
more aspirants, as in the ease of an office, and that emula- 
tion is tlien unavoidable. Suppose, then, two prominent 
candidates for the presidency of the United States. What 
has each to do, but to be faithful to himself and to his 
country, and thus render himself worthy of that office. 
If already deemed worthy, let Mm not become otherwise 
by indulging rivalry. So sure as he manifests that selfish 
spirit, he will defeat his end, the common voice will con- 
demn him. But if he ought not to manifest it, he ought 
not to cherish it. To make the point clear, let the can- 
didates be equally qualified for the office in all respects, 
save this, that one of them has a sincere regard to the 
welfare of the nation, and the other is actuated by a spirit 
of rivalry. The former is seeking the good of his cmmbry ; 
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the latter is seeking Lis own good. Who can hesitate in 
deciding which of the two is the right man for the office ? 
And why not ? Becanse we all see, when a striking 
case is presented and great interests are involved, that the 
spirit of rivalry is haee, mean, dangerous, compared with 
that high, nohle, benign principle, which ever onght to 
guide us. But let us suppose the worst. The worthy 
candidate is rejected; the ambitious aspirant is chosen. 
Has the rejected man any occasion to regret his course ? 
None. He may say to Ms countrymen, as a greater did 
before him, ""Weep not for me, hut for yourselves and 
your children." He has done his duty. His destiny is 
not staked upon the ofEce ; he is the same excellent man 
without it that he would be with it ; and he is piu'suing a 
course that will secure immortal honor and peace, when 
the ephemeral triumphs of rivalry are all forgotten. But 
if the right man is chosen, it is well both for liim and for 
the nation that he never allowed the spirit of rivalry to 
enter his heart; and we need not stop to show, that it 
would have been immeasurably better for the defeated 
man to have done the same. 

This looks weU in theory, say some, but we are not 
tiiose noble and magnanimous beings which the case sup- 
poses, and which we must be, in order to feel and act thus. 
Nor are we likely to become such, so long as that morality 
is sanctioned and is inculcated in our schools, which main- 
tains that the spirit of rivalry is "God's work within us," 
and should be encouraged ; which infers duty from what 
man is, as a fallen being, rather that from what ho wm, 
as originally created, and, with the grace of Christianity, 
is hound to be. 

So long as we take our lessons of duty ti-om heathen 
philosophers, and from " the bolder animals in their con- 
flicts with one another," instead of Jesns Christ ; so long 
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as we are taught that but for the spirit of rivah-y " life 
would stagnate, and the discoveries of art and genius 
would be at a stand;" so long as teachers and guardians, 
through all our tender and formative years, inculcate, 
stimulate, reward it ; what ought we to expect, but that 
we shall grow up and come forth into active life its mis- 
erable victims? 

Well did one of the most distinguished advocates of 
the spirit of rivalry say, " Dismal are its effects, when it 
is not under the direction of reason and virtue. It has 
often the most malignant mfluence on men's opinions, on 
their affections, and on their actions."* But better yet, 
had he said, that it should never be indulged at all ; tliat 
it should be utterly and for ever cast out of the soul, root 
and branch, as an abominable and detestable thing. Then, 
and not till then, does man know true peace. Then, his 
eye is single, his countenance serene, his step steady and 
firm. Then, he feels the inspiration of a new spirit. 
Then, with a heart that embraces every man's welfare, an 
object in view which no mortal can let or hinder, and a 
hope as high as heaven, he begins to feel and to act as 
becomes a rational and immortal being. 

Do we then discard all exhibitions, shows, fairs, whose 
object is the compaa-ison of works of genius and industry? 
By no means. Let these comparisons l)e made, and let 
genius and industrj' receive suitable tokens of approval. 
But how noble is the man who lays his works by the side 
of those of his fellow-men, and, if he has been enabled to 
do well, gratefully rejoices in it; and if others have done 
well, or even better than he, rejoices iu that also; com- 
pared with the man who is actuated by the selfish spirit 
of rivalry, rejoicing only in his own success, or realizing 



« Rfiid's Woria, vol. IV., p. 113- 
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" uneasiness at beiEg surpassed." The one ia tlie spirit 
that lias its eye upon a rival, and is pained at defeat, or 
exultant at a petty triumph over him; the other spirit 
contemplates iJie highest alsd-ute excellence; itself as- 
piring to it, and rejoicing to see others do the same. This 
is the motive which true morality and Cliristianity incul- 
cate, in the place of that whose effects are often so "dis- 
mal and malignant." 

The truly ingenuous person does not wish to receive 
honors, unless conscious of deserving them. If lie is a 
noble youth who desires the highest academic honors, and 
receives them without pride, no less noble is he who does 
his best, and yet cordially awards those honors to his suc- 
cessful companion. As his aim was not for the mere hon- 
ors, but for the substantial prize beyond them, he still 
presses onward, with a heart as sound, unenvious, and 
happy as ever, assured that whatever his companion may 
have gained, he has himself thereby lost notliing. 

When academic honors are regarded as objects of 
rivalrous pureuit, as the end for which to strive, they di- 
vert pupils from the true aim, and thus frecjuently injure 
their intellectual scarcely less than their moral character. 
The best scholars need no such stimulus. Due regard to 
then- health more frequently makes it necessary to restrain 
them. While they who are slow to learn, bat disposed to 
do the best they can, can realize only harm from appeals 
to the spirit of rivalry. A prize which they know they 
c<mmt reach, is, of course, to them no motive to study ; 
and somefimes even serves to dishearten them. They 
need rather to be mcmraged, by being assured that the 
real^ prize is for tfrnn, as truly as for the more gifted minds. 
Their feelings are often as keen as those of persons favored 
with the brightest intellect ; and they are usually mwe 
susceptible than they to sympathy and encouragement, 
because conscious that they more need them. 
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Hence the kind and gentle stimulus of patient expla- 
nation and assurance of ultima^ success avail, wliere ap- 
peals to the spirit of rivalry are utteriy impotent ; and 
they often eventually realize, even from those of little 
early promise, the brightest ornaments and most distin- 
guished benefactors of mankind. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

MOEALLT KIGHT EMOTION. 

MoRAi action is usually attended with some emotion, which 
partakes of the moral qnahty of the act. Thus, when a 
man, from a sense of duty, chooses to practise self-denial, 
or to hestow charity, or to encounter perils or hardshipB, 
that choice is a good moral act, and the emotion which 
prompts and attends it is the same morally with the act 
itself. 

Although simple volition is not emotion, nor emotion 
volition, yet blending together for the same good or evil 
end, they constitute the same moral act. While the con- 
stitutional or natural feelings and volitions are simple, the 
moral are complex. Hence our only method of analyzing 
them, is to class them according to the predomincmt or 
cha/racterwtie element. Thus, those acts in which the 
emotional element is predominant, we term emotional, or 
simply emx)tions. Those in which affection predominates, 
we call affections ; those in which desires predominate, 
we call desires. 

When emotion becomes intense, and predominates not 
only over the other feelings but over reason itself, so that 
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a man ia controlled by this impulse, he is in a passwn. 
He is apparently all emotion ; so to epcak. His emotion 
varies in intensity, according to his natvu'al temperament, 
to circumstances, and to the objects to which it is di- 
rected. 

He may be in a passion of anger, a passion of love, or 
a passion of ambition. The passion of anger is the most 
violent, and is of course the soonest spent This is often 
little else tlian mere emotion. The passion of love is less 
violent and often deeper than that of anger, and is there- 
fore more enduring. In this there ia a larger infusion of 
affection and desire. The passion of amiiUon is uaually 
deeper and stronger than either of the preceding, and is 
of course more steady and peraiatent. Not like the furious 
tornado, nor the capricious gale, but like the steady trade- 
wind, it bears its subject firmly and continuously onward 
to some distant port. Such waa the ambition of Alexan- 
der, of Cffisar, of Napoleon. 

Their desire of power was not perhaps greater than 
that of many unknown to fame ; but, unlike theirs, it was 
act\iated by a more impassioned and protracted emotion. 
It was the fire of an amhiUoua zeal, burning in their bones, 
that made tlieir desires and their wills so mighty and effec- 
tive. All great orators, revolutionists, and reformers have 
much of emotion. 

CLASSIFICATION OT THE MOEAL EMOTIONS. 

Let it be remembered, then, that those moral acts in 
which emotion, even if it does not rise to a passion, is yet 
■predominant, are called moral emotions ; thus taking their 
name from their most characteristic clement. 

These emotions are of two kinds, the morally right and 
the morally wrong. 

Of the former arc the emotions of love, of pity, of for- 
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giveneas, of gratitude, of penitence, of humility, of confi- 
dence, of self-approbation, of hope. 

Of the latter, corresponding mostly to the former, are 
the emotions of hatred, of anger, of revenge, of envy, of 
ohstinacy, of pride, of jealousy, of remorse, and of despair. 

In this chapter we are to examine the former class. 

Emotion of Love.- — -Moral love ineludes, as we have 
seen, cordial affection and con'eeponding emotion, together 
with benevolent desire for its object. 

In the love of an upright heart towards a good being, 
all these elements combine ; but as a good being cannot 
contemplate what is morally wrong with complacency, 
his love for a bad man is mostly that of benevolence. 

Whereas, the love which a truly good and genial heart 
feels towards all troly good beings, varying with their 
peculiar qualities and their relations to him, is in the 
highest degree complacent, and is enriched with an emo- 
tion of vivid delight in him. This is emotional moral love. 

Emotion of Pri'Y. — Emotions of pity and of compassion 
are nearly the same, but the former has more respect to 
condition ; the latter, to character. We pity the unfortu- 
nate, the suffering, the needy ; we compassionate the er- 
ring and the fallen. Accompanied with benevolent de- 
sire and effort, these emotions have moral character. 

If they are mere excitements of passive or immanent 
feeling, in contemplation of the calamities of others ; at - 
tended with no yearnings of heart towards them, and no 
endeavors to do them good, they are not only destitute of 
moral excellence, but they often render the heart colder 
and more selfish than they found it. Such excitements 
are often occasioned by the reading of novels, and by at^ 
tending dramatic exhibitions. The subjects of them are 
prone to flatter themselves that they possess refined be- 
nevolent sensibilities, just because they love to riot in the 
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selfish luxury of excited imagination. Their hearts, t!ie 
meanwhile, are turning to marble. 

But when these emotions lead us to seek the good of 
their object, as in the case of the good Samaritan men- 
tioned by Christ, and as illustrated in the whole coiii-se 
of his own life, they possess a high order of excellence. 
AVo ought all to cultivate them ; for there are objects of 
pity and compassion on every side. Our Maker has set 
ns the example. It is because his compassions fail not, 
that we are not consumed. And we are clearly taught, 
that he who withholds pity and companion from his suf- 
fering and erring brethren, should expect them to be with- 
held from him in the day of his calamity. 

Emotion of Sympathy. — ^Thia is a fellow-feeling with 
the sufferings and joys of others. We may pity those 
with whom we have no fellow-feeling ; but we sympa- 
thize with those only with whom we are on terms of 
friendship. We in imagination assume tlieir place, and 
suffer and enjoy with them. 

B\it om- sympathies are mostly with the affUcted. If 
our fellow-beings are enjoying a state of ordinary pros- 
perity, they do not need our sympathy. They and we 
pass along the journey of life together, without intermed- 
dling with each other's affairs. In his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, Adam Smith says, " The word sympathy, in 
its most proper and primitive signification, denotes our fel- 
low-feeUng with the sufferings, not with the er^oyments of 
others. What can be added to the happiness of the man 
■who is m health, who is out of debt, and has a clear con- 
science. This situation, however, may very well be called 
the natural and ordinai-y state of mankind." The times 
seem to have degenerated since he wa-ote. 

We sympathize with indimduals. We hear of a na- 
tional disaster with sadness ; of the misfortunes of an in- 
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dividual, with sympathy. We hear of a battle, or of a 
sliipwreck, in which multitudes have perished, and we are 
shocked, as though an earthcLuake had spoken. But it is 
not until imagination has taken up the individual suffer- 
ers, and presented them to us in their personal calamities, 
that our sympathy is moved. Ilence the wiiter who 
would excite our sympathy, does not deal in generals ; 
but pictures to our imagination cases of personal suffer- 
ing. Lively and generous sympathy is an element of 
character, having gi'eat beauty and excellence. 

Emotion of Foiwivkness.^ — ■This is the countei-part to 
the emotion of revenge. The revengeful heart would ren- 
der evil for evil; the forgiving heart would overcome 
evil with good. This does not imply a want of sensibility 
to the injury received, but a forgiving spirit, rising above 
and controlling the wounded eensibihty, and having the 
offender's welfare for its object. 

Forgiveness, then, is eminently a benevolent emotion. 
To the selfish heart, revenge is sweet; to the benevolent 
heart, forgiveness is sweeter. He in whose heart the 
emotion of forgiveness finds no delightful play, in a world 
so replete as this with provocations, must be himself a 
wretched sufferer, and must be an occasion of much suffer- 
ing to others. Hence morality attaches great importance 
to tins virtue ; and Jesus Christ has assigned to it a prom- 
inent place in his religion. " Forgive, and ye shall he for- 
given" 

When a man of forgiving temper sees that justice is 
cared for, he embraces the repenting offender with the 
cordiality of a brother. He rejoices that it is not his to 
punish, but to forgive. If ever he punishes, it is because 
he must. He forgives, because it is his delight. Such is 
the spirit of Jehovah ; otherwise, we should all be de- 
stroyed. "To err, is human; to forgive, divine." 
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Forgiveness is magnanimous, and there can be no true 
magnanimity without it. An unforgiving man may be 
bold, brave, courageous, but magnanimous he cannot be. 
He may be mighty, for a time ; but he cannot be morally 
groat. He may tower in pride, but he is doomed to fall. 

Both Alexander and Napoleon boasted that they never 
forgave. It is hoped that their doings were in this respect 
better than their professions. He who never forgives, 
wiU n&ver be forgivm./ "If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, ndther will your Heavenly FaAh&r forgi/oe 
yours." * 

Emotion of Gratttdde. — A grateful emotion arises from 
a sense of obligation for favore received, and is attended 
■with desire to make some suitable return. But whatever 
return the grateful person may make, it is not like paying 
a debt. Gold may be too cheap to express his obligation. 
Whatever return he may mate, his emotion of gi-atitude 
is as vivid as ever. This is a cardinal virtue ; essential 
alike to individual and to national prosperity. 

Tlie combined indignation of both earth and heaven 
will finally concentrate upon the head of him, who per- 
sists in requiting distinguished benefits with base ingi-ati- 
tude. The same is true of communities ; of nations. We 
read of ancient states and republics, which were shame- 
fully ungrateful to their benefactors ; and the same pens 
which have recoi-ded their guilt, have recorded also their 
ruin. 

The Saxon term for grateful is ibanltfijl ; the term 
employed in th^ Scriptures. The want of thankfulness, 
is by them indicated as marking a very deep and desperate 
stage of depravity. Because men, when they knew God, 
" glorified him not as God, neither were thwnhfiil" they 
were abandoned to their crimes. 

♦ Jesns Clirist, Matt. 6 : 11. 
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Emotion of PEtnrEascE. — ^Hiis emotion, like all others, 
depends moatly for its definition upon synonims. To be 
really known, it must bo felt. It is an emotion of sincere 
sorrow and contrition for having done wrong. It imphes 
a just conviction of wrong done, a cordial disapprobation 
of it, together with a sincere desire and purpose to do so 
no more. 

It is not therefore, as is often supposed, a mere ebulli- 
tion or excitement of feeling, in view of misconduct. 
However intense and vivid, unless it tends to purify the 
soul which it agitates, unless it turns the deep cmrent of 
its desires and purposes from evil to good, unless it ren- 
ders its subject practically vriser and better, it has no 
moral worth. 

The truly penitential emotion is tender, serious, earn- 
est ; it subdues and sweetens the temper ; it impresses 
lasting lessons of humility, as it rolls over the spirit. It 
renders its subject keen to discern and quick to feel the 
distinction between right and wrong, and makes him di- 
rect his steps cautiously in the narrow path of moral rec- 
titude. 

Emotion of Humility. — This is a gem of beauty, un- 
surpassed in the whole diadem of virtues. It is a grace 
of great lovehness, peculiarly befitting beings like us. 
Eor while we have nothing for which to be proud, we 
have much for which to he humble. 

This emotion is an appropriate feeling of self-abase- 
ment, in view of our ignorance, our eiTOrs, and our mis- 
deeds. The truly humble man is disposgd-to take a very 
low place. He is meek and lowly in heart. At the same 
time, he does not undervalue his gifis, exaggerate his 
faults, nor compromise his dignity with hia fellow-men. 
He knows his position and liis claims. He is humble, but 
he is still a man ; and the more a man for his humility. 
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His huinility comes of looking upward. He is more 
humble than his neighbor, not because he has more reason 
to be so, but because he has a higher standard and a juster 
sense of his deficiencies. Tlius, while pride comes of ig- 
norance, humility comes of knowledge. Sir Isaac Kew- 
ton was one of the most illustrious of men, both in intel- 
lectual and moral greatness, walking as an angel among 
the stai-a and reading their sublime lessons, but ho was as 
distinguished for his humility as for his knowledge. 

"In this way we are to account for that humility 
which is so peculiarly a part of the Christian character, 
as contrasted with the general pride which other systems 
either recommend or allow. The Christian religion is, 
indeed, as has been often sarcastically said by those who 
revile it, the religion of the humble in heart ; but it is the 
religion of the hrnnble, only because it presents to onr 
contemplation a higher excellence than was ever before 
exhibited to man. The proud look down upon the earth, 
and see nothing that creeps upon the earth more noble 
than themselves. The humble look upward to their 
God." * 

Emotion of Confidesce. — Emotions of confidence, trust, 
faith, are much the same, and morally the counterpart to 
those of suspicion, jealousy, distrust. A man of moral 
confidence is of a childlike spirit. His disposition is open, 
frank, genial. His experience of the falsehoods and de- 
ceits practised by men, has not destroyed his faith in hu- 
manity, nor in the principles of morality, nor in the ulti- 
mate triumph of virtue ; much less in the truth and pro- 
mises of God. In all these he still confides, with the 
simplicity of childhood. 

This confidence is characterized witli an emotion of 

• Brown's PhU., Vol. U., p. 121. 
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calm and steadfast repose. A sublime virtue in itself, it 
is also the taeis of many others. Without it, " it is impos- 
sible to please Grod ; " impossible to fight euccessfnUj the 
great battle of life. It gives eom-age to encounter danger, 
and fortitude to endure suffering, in the faithful dischai-ge 
of duty. It has ever animated the struggles of good men 
in the cause of virtue and religion. It has supported mar- 
tyrs at the stake. 

Thus important to the cause of morality and religion, 
in a general view, it is ec[ually essential to the individual 
relations of man to man. "Without it, society could not 
exist, even in its most limited form. It is the indispensar 
ble bond of union in the conjugal relation. Remove it, 
and all domestic bliss, even the matrimonial covenant 
itself, is at an end. And he who reposes with no genial 
and confiding emotion upon his brother man; who con- 
templates all around him with a cold, calculating distrust; 
virtually bids adieu to the charms of social life, and spends 
his days in the gloom of a solitary cell. 

Emotion oy SELF-APrEOBATiON.—The delightful emo- 
tion attending a good conscience may seem to be rather a 
rewar*? of. virtue than virtue itself. But the fact that it is 
tlie exponent of a good conscience, and utters its sympa^ 
thies with every right act, in the satisfaction it imparts, 
proves that it is itself morally excellent. It is scarcely 
less the duty than the privilege of the good man, to 
cherish the pleasing emotion that arises in his soul in 
consideration of having done right. This feeling was 
divinely intended to noiu-ish his good purposes and nerve 
liim to future duty. The joy of a good conscience is his 
strength. With this, he can face the frowning world; 
vrith this, enter the lion's den. 

In vain, then, docs the skeptic deride, and the ultra^ 
moralist disown, this grateful emotion. 
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firmly and for ever against them. There is Babstantial 
joy imparted by an approving conscience, and tliat joy is 
itself an element of moral excellence. The man who could 
derive no other satisfaction from having, under trying 
circumstances, faithfully discharged his duty, than from 
having merely obeyed the demands of appetite, would be 
wanting in one of the most essential elements of a good char- 
acter. "Wliat an evidence of the ■wisdom and goodne^ of 
the Creator, that he has thus identified duty with happiness. 

Emotioh of Hope. — ^The animating feeling awakened 
in the heart of a good man, in anticipation of benefits to 
be secured to himself and to others by a course of faithful 
service, is an emotion of hope. He pi-izes moral worthi- 
ness, it is true, for its own sake ; but the ultimate reward 
of good endeavor has also a value, which he was made to 
anticipate with joy. Moses doubtless prized the excel- 
lence of self-sacrificing devotion to the welfare of mankind, 
for its own sake ; but he also " had respect to the recom- 
pense of reward." 

The hope of securing some future benefit, to ourselves 
or to others, as the reward of faithful endeavors, is an in- 
dispensable motive to all benevolent enterprise. Without 
it, little would ever be done to elevate the character, or 
improve the condition of mankind. 

It was this that induced Howard to explore dungeons 
and " take the gauge and dimensions of human misery;" 
that nerved Washington to the long and arduous conflict 
for the freedom of his country; that prompts the true- 
hearted missionary to forsake home and kindred to extend 
the blessings of Christianity to benighted nations. The 
same it was, that made Moses willing to "suffer affliction 
with the people of God;" and, to pass from these to an 
example transcendently surpassing all others, it was tliis 
that animated the heart of the author and finisher of our 
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faith ; " who, fw the joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame." 

The man who goes forth to sow with no cheering anti- 
cipation of a harvest, will sow sparingly and reap also 
sparingly. For the same reason, the man who attempts 
to go forth in the great conflict of this hfe, sustained by 
no hope reaching to the life that is to come, is more to fae 
pitied than commended. "What the heart does not joy- 
fully anticipate, the hand cannot Tigorously achieve. 
Other things equal, those with whom the emotion of hope 
is most active, are the most successful. " We a/re sa/ved 



In addition to the above classes, there is a large variety 
of emotions indicated by the general terms sorrow, grief, 
sadness, &c., which may be purely natural or partly 
moral. The spontaneous gush of sorrow, or outburst of 
grief, or feeling of sadness, when deatli or disaster approach 
US, is as natural as our breath. Not to be thus moved, 
would be most unnatural. And it is no stinted measure 
of emotions like these, that is allotted to humanity. This 
is a world of disappointments and losses, and of groans and 
tears. Every heart must heave with sorrow, every eye 
must weep, every spirit must be weighed down with grief. 

This might not have been so, were there no sin; 
but it does not follow that the son-ow which sin has made 
necessaiy, is itself ^vrong. It is wrong in the child to 
■med chastisement, but the painful feeling involved in the 
chastisement, is unavoidable. The moral wrong o?remorse 
is, that it is the feeling of a guilty conscieneo, which might 
and should find peace in repentance. But no repentance 
can bring hack tlie lost child to the mother's arms, or the 
lost husband to the widow's agonized bosom. She may 
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find repose and consolation in the gi'ace of God, but nature 
must weep still. ' 

Nor let her be severely judged, if she incline to nourish 
her grief, and to shed unseen many sacred tears over the 
grave of bereaved affection. It Tmtst be so. She is not 
the true mother, or the true wife, if it be otherwise. Then 
let those smitten with sorrow weep freely and uni-ebuked. 
There is sacredness in tlieir soi-row ; the unfeeling stranger 
shall not intermeddle with it; no cold philosophy sliall 
interpose its rebnke; l)ut He who wept at the grave of 
Lazaras, will mingle his tears with theirs. 

The moral quality of all snch sorrow, depends iipon 
the direction it takes. If it leads to murmuring, repining, 
rebellion; if it thus removes the heai-t farther from Giod, 
and hardens it against him ; it is decidedly evil. But if 
it leads to submission, trust, loyalty ; if it thus trings the 
soul nearer to God, and renders liis love more precious; 
it is decidedly good. The end of the chastisement is then 
gained, and Grid's own hand wiU in due time wipe every 
tear away. " It is good for me that I have been afflicted, 
that I might foam thy statutes." 

That we may impart the right character to all our 
emotions of grief and soitow, we ehonld ever look up from 
them to our Heavenly Father and compassionate Saviour; 
consider that he loves us still, although he chastises, and 
chastises heeause he loves us ; and never cease to remember 
that, however much we may deserve and feel his rebuke, 
" like as a father pitieth his ohUdren, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him ; for he hnoweth our frame ; he re- 
membereth that we are dust." 
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The class of emotions now to be examined are tlie oppo- 
site to those of the preceding chapter. "While those per- 
tain to affections, desires, purposes, which are morally 
right, these pertain to such as are morally -wrong. 

Emotion of Hatred.— As moral love implies compla- 
cence towards its object with benevolent desire for his 
welfare, so hatred implies aversion towards liim, with ma- 
levolent desire for his injiiry. From this perverse state 
of heart arises the emotion in question. Sometimes it 
mounts to a passion, at other times, it is not so ranch a 
passion as an emotion of settled and dehberate hate. 

Such a feeling, as we have shown in the chapter upon 
malevolent affection, is never to be justified. If men 
would injure us or ours, we should defend ourselves by 
bringing them to justice, but indulge no revengeful tem- 
per. Om- emotion should be that of abhorrence of tlieir 
deeds, blended with benevolent compassion towards them- 
selves. Such were the feelings of Jesus Christ towards 
his enemies. He never manifested a malevolent emotion. 

Emotion of Ahgek.— Tiiis is a passionate emotion ex 
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cited against those who we suppose have intentionally 
injured us. It may be a mere instinctive emotion, having 
only self-defence for its object. This is an impulse im- 
planted in our nature for important ends. He -who could 
receive a wanton blow in the face, or hear himself reviled, 
with no other emotion than he would feel towards an act 
of courtesy, must be something other than a man. 

Nor is it any part of duty to repress the emotion, 
which simply prompts to self-defence. "Be ye angry, 
and sin not." But when the emotion springs from a ma- 
levolent desire to injure its object, it is never innocent. 
It is a murderous fiend. " He that hateth his brother, is 
a murderer." 

The vice of malicious anger is one of small and selfish 
minds. He who indulges it, is usually a person of nar- 
row views, fiery spirit, and mean ambition. Eestive and 
impetuous, he would rush madly upon his victim, to deal 
out to him the retribution which rightful authority has 
placed in better hands. 

Eetributiou should never be inflicted by a person in 
anger. It is next to impossible for an angry person to 
inflict punishment, without doing something to be subse- 
quently regretted. The passionate man is a dangerous 
citizen. He is a foe to law and to mankind, but especially 
to his own household and to himself. 

Emotion of Eevknge. — ^This emotion is of a more maUg- 
nant and desperate type than that of anger, being more cal- 
culating and protracted. The angry man is soon over the 
passion ; the revengeful man, never. The motive of revenge 
is the mere gratification of a malicious temper. It contem- 
plates the welfare of neither party ; for it often prompts 
one to inflict evil upon another, when he knows that he 
thereby inflicts evil upon himself. 

It makes its subject more infernal than human. It is 
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a furor, urging him in defiance of all law and equity to 
inflict injury upon his fellow-being. Eeputation, property, 
life itself, are all in jeopardy ty his presence, falsehood, 
slander, arson, murder, are ail in his service. 

In savage tribes, where there is little law and govern- 
ment, the revengeful man is the most terrible and destruc- 
tive of aU possible foes. 'So wild beast, no raging pesti- 
lence, is half BO dreadful; for his fury is guided and in- 
tensified by a human intellect, which renders it surer and 
more effective. Hence civil governments justly set the 
blackest mai'k of reprobation upon this fearful vice. 

It is equally condemned by Christianity. " Eecom- 
pense to no man evil for evil." " Aveiige not yourselves." 
" Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord." 
" Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink." 

Emotion of Envy,— Tliis is a feeling of discontent at 
another's prosperity. Like all other malevolent emotions, 
it is attended with pain. As this pain is peculiar, there 
being no other like it, it can of course be known only as 
it is experienced. It respects something relating to another, 
not to one's self; hence it is unlike regret, and still more 
unlike remorse. 

Cicero remarks that envy is felt towards one that is 
an equal, or nearly an equal, more than towards one far 
above or far beneath us. This is doubtless true ; and it is 
owing to the fact that there is more rivalry in the one 
case, than in the other. 

For the same reason, it is apt to exist between those 
of the same aspirations and pursuits. Thus it often exists 
between fellow-students, who are of neariy the same stand- 
ing, and in pursuit of the same prize ; between ladies of 
the same company, each of whom aspires to be the belle ; 
between men of the same profession in a town, each of 
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whom covets the patronage ; between candidates for an 
office, who ai-e alike anxious to succeed. Hence, rivalry 
and envy are usually united. 

Still, envy is confined to no rank nor calling. It some- 
times forces its dark wing the whole distance from the 
dunghill to the throne, compelling its wretched subject 
to seek relief in the calamity of those related to him only 
as fellow-heinga. Its protection is hypocrisy and deceit ; 
its instruments are falsehood and slander ; its food, the 
misfortunes of others ; and its end, if allowed long to rule 
the heart, the ruin of its miserable subject. 

He who would escape one of earth's direst curses, must 
keep all envy out of his heart, and also keep himself at 
the farthest possible remove from envious persons. " Their 
teeth are spears and arrows, and their iongvs a sharp 
sword." Persons of an envious spirit are given to slander. 
By this we may know them. 

Emotion of OssTiNAcr, — Firmness in resisting evil is 
always noble. Obstinacy is a sort of counteifeit of this 
virtue. It is a mulish and dogged feeling, defying reason 
and argument, and set on having its own way. The ob- 
stinate man lacks delicacy and refinement of temper. He 
is a churl. 

The emotion of obstinacy may be no less vivid and 
active than that of penitence. In the relations of man 
with man, the two emotions are counterpai-t to each other. 
Penitence is yielding ; impenitence is obstinate ; and there 
is as much moral acti^dty in resisting conviction of duty, 
as in yielding to it. The former is, therefore, as truly a 
vice, as the latter is a virtue. 

The child who allows the feeling of aversion to parental 

authority to rule his heart and sway his conduct ; the pupil 

who allows the same in relation to school authority ; will, 

in later years, find this feeling prompting hini , to resist the 

11 
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autliority of the State, and perhaps to perpetrate those acts 
of rebellion which will complete his ruin. Hence children 
should be taught, from their earliest years, to be equally 
firm in resisting evil, and docile and yielding to every 
conviction of duty. 

EiiOTios OF Peide. — There is a feeling of satisfaction 
in view of worthy attainments as the fruit of virtuous 
industry, which is no part of pride, but which eome writers 
have called by this name. There is no virtue in being 
blind, or even indifferent, to our attainments, whether 
pereonal or adventitious. On the contrary, it is our duty 
to know ourselves, and the extent of our circumstantial 
advantages. Pride and humiKty are opposite terms. The 
cue makes a man think m.ore highly of himself than he 
ought to think; the other makes liim think onf/i/ as highly 
of himself as he ought to think. The vice of pride is in 
the disposition itself ; not at all depending upon its object. 

Thus, one man is proud of his dog; another, of his 
horse ; another, of his person. One man is proud of his 
wealth; another, of his family; another, of his intellect. 
Some of these are much nobler possessions than others; 
but the vice in question does not lie in being proud of 
unworthy objects, but in being proud at all. It is a vice 
of all conditions. It may mingle with the loftiest as well 
as the meanest pursuits. The same man who, under one 
kind of training and one set of circumstances, would be 
proud of his intellectual attainments, or of his post of 
honor, would, under others, be proud of his coat, or of his 
moustache, or of hie distinction in a street riot. 

Although some writers, from associating the disposition 
itself with the objects and circumstances in relation to 
which it is exercised, have spoken of a commendable pride, 
yet, strictly speaking, there can be no such thing. Pure 
morality condemns it. We might aa well speak of a com- 
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mendable envy. Keligion, too, is no less sweeping in lier 
condemnation. All pride is forbidden in the Bible. There 
is not an instance in which the sacred writers employ the 
term in any other than a had sense, 

B. does indeed betray a most pitiable folly, as well as 
vice, to he proud of contemptible attainments ; and it cer- 
tainly bespeaks a man in the lowest stages of degeneracy, 
to be proud of that which he ought to be ashamed of; 
but all this does not abate the folly and the vice of him, 
who, having risen to eminence in knowledge and power, 
spoils the glory of the whole by being proud of it. In 
point of attainment, he is better off than his less informed 
and less fortunate neighbors, who are proud of their fine 
apparel and gorgeous furniture; but in point oi cJiaraeter, 
so far as pride is concerned, he is neither wiser nor better 
than they. 

Emotion of Jkalousy. — This is nearly the opposite to 
confidence. As the latter is an emotion of trust and com- 
posure, the former is one of distrust and uneasiness. The 
term is usually applied to distrust in love. Thus tiie suitor 
is jealous of his lady, or the lady of her suitor ; the husband 
of his wife, or the wife of her husband, when either party 
suspects the fidelity of the other. But tlie term is not 
restricted to these relations. 

Unlike pride, jealousy may be a just and proper emo- 
tion ; since there may be real cwuse for it. Although no 
possible cause can justify us in being proud, there may be 
causes to justify ns in being jealous. Not only morality, 
but religion, admits of a righteous jealousy. The sacred 
writei-s ascribe it to Grod himself. They never speak of 
bis being proud, but they epeak of his being jealous. " I 
the Lord thy God am a jealous God." They ascribe the 
same to pious men, as a religious emotion. "I am Jealous 
over you," said an apostle, "with godly jealousy." 
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But the term is generally used in a had sense, because 
a prerailiag disposition to jealousy is evil. It is in thia 
respect like anger. Although, under certain provocations, 
a man may be " angry and sin not," yet, prevailing _p'on^- 
ness to anger indicates malevolence; so, wbile circum- 
stances may sometimes justify jealousy, yet proneness to 
jealousy indicates the want of a loving and generous 
spirit. Love and generosity are always confiding. Hence 
jealousy, as a prevailing temper, is selfish and mean. 

We look upon a jealous-minded person with distrust 
and contempt. We are never at ease in his presence. We 
expect him to scan all our looks, words, and actions, and 
to construe them to onr disadvantage. Jealousy cannot 
see things in their true light ; she is " green-eyed." She 
is thus a mortal foe to all domestic and social bliss. Tinder 
the influence of this direful emotion, men liave proceeded 
from slander, falsehood, abuse, to the desperate acts of 
murder and suicide. For "jealousy is the ra^e of a man, 
therefore he will not spare in the day of vengeance." 
" Jealousy is cruel as the grave ; the coaU thereof are coals 
of fire, which liath a most vehement heat." 

Emotion of Kemoese. — ^We have already noticed re- 
morse, in connection with conscience. We refer to it in 
this connection, not to distinguish between remorse itself 
and its attending emotion, for the distinction is not im- 
portant, but to notice more particularly its emotional 
nature. We now particularly refer to the mvid com- 
punction of conscience, more or less consecjuent on mis- 
doing. This is always a painful, and sometimes even an 
agonizing emotion. It is of every degree of intensity, 
from the feeblest twinges to the most terrible throbs of 
anguish. 

Conscience gives premonitions, to prevent contemplated 
crime ; but if the person persists in doing it, she often 
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allows him to go on and complete Iiis work, and to become 
entangled in the snares -which he has laid for Ins own feet, 
before she again seriously disturbs him. Then, in hours 
of reflection, when memory recalls the past, and sets his 
conduct before him in its true light, she resumes her work. 
She does not inflict upon him her severest pangs at first; 
her retributions, hke his crimes, approach gradually. The 
more he reflects, the more she rebukes him. Tor this 
reason, he often seeks to drown reflection, by plunging 
into active cares and amusements. But relief thus ob- 
tained is temporary, and ig usually followed by still 
severer pangs ; for the time at length comes when he must 
reflect, and that continuously. 

Sometimes the compunctious emotion is very violent, 
and even spasmodic; urging its wretched subject to des- 
peration and even to suicide. But at other times it takes 
the chronic type, embittering Ms whole life. He cannot 
again feel as he did in the days of his innocence; some- 
thing like a canker-worm gnaws perpetually at his heart. 
In vain he exclaims, " thai I were as in moniJis past?'' 
■ He can never again be as he has been. Sometimes he 
is fain to say, " O that I had wings like a dove, for then I 
would flee away amd he at rest." Unhappy man! Were 
he gifted with even morning's bright wings, and could he 
fly apace as upon a sunbeam to distant climes, and even 
to distant worlds, he could neither escape himself, nor 
that unchanging law which binds iniquity and misery 
indissolubly together. 

He may find some relief in a well-formed purpose of 
amendment, followed by reformation of conduct. If he 
regains the path of virtue and steadfastly pursues it for a 
period of years, his pains of conscience may be greatly 
mitigated; but they can be fully and forever removed, 
only as he becomes tmly penitent lefore God for all his 
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sins, and lays hold 'by faith upon tJte ffracious provisions 
of the Gospel. 

Emotion of DESPAiE-^This ie seldom experienced on 
earth, and is indeed but little known, except in some of 
its more obvious effects. When it is of a moral nature, it 
includes a feeling of remoree, intensified with a new ele- 
ment of malignity hy the utter exclusion of hope. Indeed 
the entire absence of hope gives birth to the characteristic 
emotion of despair. Could we then imagine the feeling 
of one suffering the severest stings of conscience, with no 
hope of ever finding relief from them, we should have 
some just notion of despair. 

Its suffering is so intense, that it cannot be long en- 
dured without dethronement of reason. It therefore often 
prompts to suicide. There are other inducements to this 
act, found in morbid physical and mental states; so that 
the act does not always imply guilt. But in cases like 
those to which we have referred, it does imply guilt, and 
that of the deepest dye. The wretched sufferer, whether 
he believes or not in a future state, probably concludes, if 
he reasons at all, that his condition can be no worse, and 
may possibly bo better, by making the feai-ful plunge. 
Perhaps, in the absence of all hope of a better state of 
existence, the thought of annihilation flits as a gleam of 
light across his distempered brain, and with exulting 
madness be leaps to embrace the dread reality. 

But it is not profitable to dwell upon these appalling 
retributions of crime. Philosophy has done her duty, 
when she has pointed them out, and has lifted her warn- 
ing voice against every approach to them. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

MORALLY KIGHT WILL. 

MosiL will in a ratioBsl choice or purpoBO in reference to 
duty. Morally rigU will is an honest choice or pnrpoBO 
to enlighten and otey conscience; or, which is the same 
thing, to do what dnty re^jnires. Such should be the goY- 
eming aim of eYery man, regnlating all hie appetites, 
affections, desires, emotions. 

BioBT AODOT or WiLL OYEB inB AppimES.— ihore 
are two ways in which man may control his appetites. 

First, he can avoid Umptathns. He can shun the so- 
ciety and the places which undnly excite them. If inclined 
to inebriation, he should not " look upon the wine when it 
is red, when it giveth its color in the cup, when it moTeth 
itself aright." Considering that " at the last it biteth hke 
a serpent, and stingeth like an adder," he should wisely 
aYoid the tempter. He should resolutely do the same in 
regard to tnery temptation, by which Yirtue is endangered. 
It is mockery to pray, "lead us not into temptation, 
without a determination to shun it. 

Secondly, it madYertcntly drawn into temptation, he 
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should firmly resist it. If he has allowed the first citadel 
to be taken, and the tempter to approach him, he must the 
more manfully resist in the second. Here is no surprise. 
His eyes ai-e now opened. He sees his danger, he knows 
Ilia duty, and conscience urges Mm to do it. Kow is the 
time for him to he valiant, and to say with a brave spirit 
of other days, " I have set my face like aflmi, and I know 
that I sJholl not he ashamed." 

Eight agency of "Will over the Ajtections.— We 
have previously noticed the distinction between the will 
and tlie affections. The question now ie, "What control 
may we exert by the former over the latter ? Suppose a 
man to be conscious of a malevolent affection towards a 
fellow-being. Can he by a direct executive act of will 
expel it at once from his heart ? Experience answers in 
the negative. The evil spirit is already in his heart ; it 
has obtained a lodgment, and so strengthened itself there, 
that it does not readily yield. 

But he can take effectual means to nwrUfy and subdue 
it. He can refrain his lips Irom the slander which it 
prompts ; he can condemn the spirit itself, and refuse 
every act to which it urges. And while thus refusing it 
indulgence, he can seek to cultivate the spirit of forgive- 
ness and kindness. A sincere and firm determination to 
this end is a morally right choice, and tends to beget the 
spirit of love. If when he " would do good, evil is still 
present with " him, let him fii-mly persist in the right pur- 
pose, and what he " woxdd" be, he eventually wiU be. 

A more difficult point remains. Suppose a person to 
be conscious of not loving God. Can he, by a direct act 
of will, render to him the affection due ? Tlie truth is, in 
such a case, before tiie Gospel takes effect, that he does 
not really wiU to love God. "We never sincerely wiU to 
love a person whom we have offended and who is justly 
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displeased witli us, unless penitent for our misconduct to- 
wards lijm. Sin renders man proud and self-willed, indis- 
posed to repentance and submission. He is willing to be 
mmd, but not to <^ey. If through grace be becomes pen- 
itent, and is thus sincerely willing to serve God, but is 
still painfully conscious of unstable or inadequate affec- 
tion for him, he should, through all mutations and condi- 
tions of feeling, firmly maintain his purpose of allegiance 
to him ; promptly submitting to every self-denial and per- 
forming every duty enjoined, and ever relying with im- 
plicit trust in Him by whom we receive " power to be- 
come the sons of God," and who is " able even to subdue 
all things to himself." He will thus succeed at last, and 
his character, in some future day, will shine in the full- 
orbed radiance of an entire and perfect devotion to God. 

This direction is of course vahd only in the case of 
tliose who beheve the Gospel to be a divine revelation. 
They who reject Christ must remain, for aught I can see, 
" without God in the world." "WTiatever philosophy may 
achieve in mere social virtue and secular morality, she 
knows " none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved," 

It has been shown that we are naturaUy inclined to 
love our famiUes, om- friends, and our fellow-beings gen- 
erally, with whom we associate. Love is the normal state 
of affection. No direct effort of will is therefore here re- 
quired, except to cultivate and control the affection, and 
thus give it moral worth, by a faithful discharge of all 
the duties to which it prompts. 

Eight agenct of tue W^l ovek the Desieeb. — ^We 
should will to cherish those desires which are purely nat- 
ural, and to seek their ends by lawful means. T"or in- 
stance, the desire of life is natural. To cherish this de- 
sire, to exert a purposed guardianship over life, to sect 
11* 
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to proloug it by means which God has appointed, implies 
a right exercise of will in this particular. The same is 
the office of the will in relation to aM the natural desires. 

But some have contended that, although we are guilty 
for heing the subjects of wrong desires, when they have 
gained a certain ascendency they so cripple and enslave 
the will as to impel its choices in spite of as. 

On this point the following remarijs ai-e quite to our 
pm-pose. "The hypothesis that desires impel the will to 
act, is inconsistent with observed facts. If this hypothesis 
were true, the phenomena of volition would be very dif- 
ferent from what they are. A man may desire that it 
should rain, for example ; he may have the most intense 
feeling on this subject imaginable, and there may be no 
counteracting desire or feeling whatever. Now if desire 
ever impelled a man to volition, it would induce liim, in 
such a case, to will that it should rain. But no man in 
his senses ever put forth a volition to mate it rain. And 
why ? Just because he is a rational creature, and knows 
tliat his volition cannot produce any sucli effect." 

" In the same manner, a man might desire to ily, or to 
do a thousand other things which are beyond his power ; 
and yet not make the least effort to do so, not because he 
has no power to put forth such efforts, but because he does 
not choose to malce a fool of himself. This shows that 
desire, feeling, &c., is merely one of tiie conditions neces- 
sary to volition, and not its procuring cause." * 

The plain truth is, no desire can impel a rational being 
to any executive choice, against which he can see sufficiervt 
reasons ; and as he can always see sufficient reasons for not 
choosing to gratify vicious desires, it is in his power, and 
is his duty, to deny and master them. Hence that man is 
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guilty of a perverse will, wlio allows any cornipt desire 
to have dominion over him. 

We are sometimes conscious of conjUcting desires. 
Can a man actually desire opposite thin^, the right and 
the wrong, at the same time ? The case seems to be like 
that of divided attention. The ti-ansitions of attention are 
often so rapid as to elude onr notice, and thus lead us to 
suppose that the mind is actually directed to two or more 
objects at the same instant. When a person contemplates 
the motive to a virtuous course, he is inclined to that ; 
when he contemplates the allurements to a vicious course, 
he is inclined to that. Por some reasons he desires tte 
one, for other reasons he desires the otlier ; and yet he 
cannot prefer hoth. He balances betwixt conflicting 
desires. 

But he may exercise his rational judgment and will. 
Self-control does not come of his merely desvring but of 
his willing. To deny this, is to deny his consciousness. 
It is his duty to wi^, in obedience to conscience, and 
despite of all desires to the contrary, to take the rigM 
course. The consequence of such a choice, faithfully sus- 
tained, will be the eventual subjugation of every wrong 
desire to its rightful authority. 

Eight agency of Will over the Emotions. — When 
the will maintains rightful ascendency over the affec- 
tions and desires, it governs all the emotions which per- 
tain to them. The will should govern passionate emo- 
tions, and all mental excitements in which the emotional 
element predominates, precisely as it should the appetites. 
Most of them arise from causes -which we can foresee, and 
can thus solicit or avoid, according as the "prospective emo- 
tion is good or bad. If we can reasonably anticipate the 
cause of a bad emotion, and yet willingly expose om-selves 
to it, we are as responsible for that emotion as a man is 
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for the flames which consume the building to wJiich he 
voluntarily applied the torch. A man of hasty temper 
should be especially guarded at this point. 

If his passion is already excited, he should by a firm 
exertion of will hold himself in a state of silent quiescence, 
until passion has had time to cool, reason to regain her 
seat, and he is thus qualilied again to act as a rational 
being, K every passionate pereon would do thus, violence 
would soon cease from the earth. 

There is not a good emotion which may not be nour- 
ished and rendered immortal, and there is not an evil 
emotion which may not be rebuked and finally overcome, 
by the firm and persistent determination of an upright will. 

Thus was man constituted to exercise a free and wil- 
ling control over all bis appetites, affections, desires, and 
emotions, and to keep them in due suhjection to the law 
of God. 

MOKAL CEKTAIMTY DOES KOT IMPAIR FEEEDOM. 

It has been asserted, that if men are thus free and 
sovereign in the exercise of their wills, there can be no 
moral certainty in regard to their futm'e choices. Tliere 
is moral certainty ; and in the divine mind all our future 
actions must be as well known as the past. It may be 
morally certain, even to ^ls, how a man will choose in 
a given case ; but this does not impair his freedom nor 
his responsibility in tlie volition ; nay, it rather enhances 
them. 

It may be morally certain, for instance, that a man 
practised in iniquity will, under certain temptations, ac- 
cept of a bribe. Still he is as free and responsible in his 
choice, as though there were no certainty in the case. 
He acts even more unrestrainedly in his choices now, than 
in the earlier and more hesitating stages of his depravity; 
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his choice is therefore a more convincing demonstration 
of confirmed guilt. The worse a man is, the more certain 
it is that he will do wrong, and the more free and eameet 
he is in choosing to do so. 

And so also the man of whom there can be no doabt 
that he will choose righi, in a case of unqaestionable diuiy, 
is a person of higher moral excellence than one of whose 
choice we have reason to doubt. We know men of whom 
■we no more doubt, beforehand, whether they wiU choose 
to do right, than we doubt, alter the result has transpired, 
whether they have chosen to do so. This is not because 
their wills are in bondage, and the freedom and virtue of 
their choice ai-e thus impaired, but because they are per- 
sons of such known excellence of cbaracter. 

Such is moral certainty, and such is its consistency 
with human freedom ; a certainty which must in the 
divine mind embrace all future as well as all past hnman 
choices, and a freedom not at all impaired, but even aug- 
mented and confirmed, by the certainty. 

TRUE MOEAL RKCTITUDE. 

It follows from the view we have taken, that true 
moral rectitude is the free and willing subjection of all 
the appetites, affections, desires, emotions, tastes, to the 
demands of an enlightened and faithful conscience. This 
is the standard of natural morality. Such would be our 
duty, if we had no special revelation from God. So far 
as one fails in either of these particulars, he comes short 
of what he ought to be. He may be right in respect to 
some of them, and faulty in respect to "others. He may 
goveni Ms appetites, he may be strictly temperate and 
chaste, but fail to govern his affections, desires, or passions; 
he may be malicious, or covetous, or passionate. Ho may 
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perhaps hold in check somo wrong feeling which he less 
cares to indulge, that he may give the freer rein to a for 
vorite lust. Thus he may be temperate from a motive of 
avarice, chaste from a motive of ambition, generous from 
a motive of vanity. Such is not frue moral rectitude. 

Unlike this is the case of him, whose governing prin- 
ciple is the subjection of all his powers and propensitieB 
to the rule of right. He may be conscious of coming short 
in some or even in all particulars, but he is right in the 
main article. Such a man is neither wilfuUy perverse, on 
the one hand, nor perfect, on the other. A constant wai-- 
fare with all that remains in liim of evil must be his, until 
the victory is won. Such is morally right will. 

The conflict which every person aspiring to moral rec- 
titude must maintain with evils within and around him, 
demands courage, fortitude, and firmness. Aa these per- 
tain chiefly to the will, we shall notice them here. 

CooEAGE. — ^The principal element of this virtue is a 
firm and steady determmaiion. It imphes infrepidity of 
purpose amidst all dangers that may beset the path of 
duty. We sometimes speak of the courageousness of a 
man in doing wrong. This is not courage, but reckless- 
ness in crime. The word, both in its etymology and use, 
indicates whole-heartedness ; and this can exist only in 
reference to what a man believes to bo right. If there is 
any misgiving on this point, the heart cannot bo thoroughly 
sound and strong in the matter. 

True courage, then, supposes an honest conviction of 
being righteously engaged in a righteous cause. It carries 
with it the conscience, the affections, desires, emotions ; 
in a word, ihe whole heart. All the impulses of the soul 
are taken up by the rational will, and concentrated upon 
its object. It is the honest conviction of duty that thus 
nerves the good man to the conflict; it renders him fear- 
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less of reproach and slander; it is bis shield and his sword 
on the field of hattle. 

It was true courage that emboldened Paul to contend 
manfully for the truth, in opposition to the combined hos- 
tility of Jews and Gentiles; that made Luther stand erect, 
in the great straggle for civil and religious freedom. It 
was this, that more than once delivered Greece from her 
formidable foes, and that fought the battles of our own 
national independence. In a -world where virtue has so 
much to contend with, a man without courage is a useless 
and pitiable object. 

FoBTJTijDE. — While courage is a prominently active 
virtue, fortitude is more passive. Tlie former struggles 
and contends, the latter sufFere and endures. Men have 
usually more courage ; women more fortitude. 

But these virtues are always to some extent combined. 
Pei-severance in eonfiiet, implies also the spirit of endu- 
rance. Daniel and Paul seem to have had as nmch forti- 
tude in the dens of wild beasta as courage in the courts of 
wicked tyrants. The fortitude of John Rogers at the 
stake, of La Fayette in prison, of Washington in trial and 
disaster, was equalled by their courage to face hostihty 
and death in the conflict for truth and freedom. 

Tnie fortitude, hke courage, is found only in integrity 
of heart. It is among the suhlimest of virtues. It may 
not be irreverent to add, that it shone second to none in the 
constellation of virtues which crowned the life and death 
of Jesus Christ. 

PiEMSEBS.-— This implies steadfastness of purpose, and 
is opposed to fickleness. But it is more tliau steadfast^ 
ness; for a man may be steadfast in crime. This is ob- 
stinacy. True firmness, hke courage and fortitude, is 
based upon honest convictions, and dwells only with 
integrity of heart. 
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A man of moral firmness has an iron will ; but the iron 
is tempered with benignity, and glows with love. En- 
lightened judgment, an active conscience, a supreme re- 
gard to duty, guide that wiE and give to it enduring 
command. 

Such a will no power can break, no temptation bend. 
Wielded in obedience to the will of heaven, it has omni- 
potence with it. Men may torment and kill the body, 
but they cannot subdue the will of a truly firm and right- 
eous man in a righteous cause. Dungeons, scaffolds, fires, 
racks, have all proved equally powerless with bribes and 
flatteries, to move him from his lofty purpose. Amidst 
them all he stands erect, like granite rock, around which 
ocean waves eternally dash in vain. 
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The mere animal can will only iu obedience to instinct; 
man can -will from a regard to dv;ty. When false to con- 
Bcienee, he sinks in some rcBpeets below the brute ; for the 
brute has a larger endowment of instinct than he, which 
does not allow the self-abasement which he can practise. 
By acting irrationally he may fall as far lelow brutes, as 
in the constitution of his being he is superior to them. 

It is then obvious why he ought to govern his animal 
nature by his rational, and not his rational nature by his 
animal. It is because he was T/uide to act, not as a mere 
animal, or something worse, but as a raMonal and accownt- 
ahle being. "We must not, however, identify his rational 
jiowera with himself. They are not himself, any more 
than his animal impulses are. The former, as truly as the 
latter, lelong to him. The latter qualify him to act as an 
animal ; the former, added to the latter, qualify him to act 
as a rational being ; but neither nor all combined are the 
lAuMticsX person indicated when he says I. It is th^Ego, 
that efficiently moves the will, and by it, dii'ectly or indi- 
rectly, all the mental powere ; and, because endowed with 
reason and conscience, is responsible for the vohtions. 
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A man may &dst with his reason dethroned and his 
moral powers thus entirely disabled. He is in that state 
the eaxaa person which he was at a previous peiiod, when 
he was rational. The difference is, that he was then 
accountable for his acts, because he l(ad the use of his 
rational powers, but now he is rwt accountable, because 
he has not the use of them. 

In this view the following remarks, which are sugges- 
tive and mainly correct, seem to need some modification, 
" Though each man's desires and affections," says Wbe- 
well, " belong especially to himself, while reason is a 
common faculty in all men, we consider our reason as 
being oursdvea, rather than out desires and affections. 
We speak of desire, love, anger, as mastering tis, or of 
ouraelmea as controlling them. If we decide to prefer 
some remote and abstract good to immediate pleasure ; 
or to conform to a rule which brings us present pain ; 
which decision implies the exercise of reason ; we more 
particularly consider such acts as our ovm acts. Such acts 
are deemed especially tlie result, not of the impulse of our 
desires, but of our own volitions." * 

Here we pause to inquire, Can the " impulse of our 
desires " lead us to any executive acls whatever, except- 
ing as we will f And whenever we do " decide," is not 
the choice " om- own act," and are we not personally re- 
sponsible for it ? This laying the blame of our had con- 
duet upon the " desires and affections," because they he- 
long to us, and taking the credit of our good conduct, 
since it is dictated by our " reason as being oursel/oes^' too 
often serves as a quieting panacea to conscience. 

Our author continues, "If we ask why we thus iden- 
tify ourselves with our rational part, rather than with our 
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desires and affections, -we reply, that it is because the 
reason alone is capable of that reilex act by which we be- 
come conscious of ourselves. To have so mnch thought 
as to distinguish between ourselves and oui- springs of ac- 
tion, is to be rational ; and the reason which can make 
this distinction, necessarily places us on one side, and the 
desires which make no such distinction, on the otlier. It 
is by the reason that we are conscious ; and hence we 
place the seat of our consciousnees in the reason." 

But are not brutes, as well as we, conscious of their 
pains, pleasures, wants, &c. f If they are hungry, are 
they not conscious of it? If we tear their flesh, or de- 
prive the mothers of their young, do they not fed it, and 
know that they feel it ? They are not conscious of rational 
perceptions, nor of moral acts, just because they have 
none ; but so far as they are the subjects of any thing to 
be conscious of, they evince as much conscionsness as we 
do. Our reason, then, as related to consciousness, ia 
merely the cause of our being conscious of more than 
they. Hence the argument from consciousness, that 
would identify ourselves with our reason, proves nothing. 

"We quote further, " The habit of identifying ourselves 
with our reason, and not with our desires, is further indi- 
cated by the term passion, which is applied to desire and 
iiifection when uncontrolled by reason ; as if man, in such 
eases, were passive, and merely acted upon ; and as if he 
were really active, only when he acts in conformity witli 
his reason. Thus we speak of a man's being m, apaaswn, 
meaning an uncontrolled fit of anger ; and having a pas- 
sion for an object, meaning an uncontrolled desire." 

" Still, it is to be recollected that man, under the in- 
fluence of such passions, is not really passive. When he 
acts under such influences, he adopts the suggestions of 
desire or affection, and rejects the control of reason ; but 
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this he does in violation of reasonable rules. Passion 
does not prevent a man's knowing that there is a rule, 
and that he is violating it. To say that passion is irresis- 
tible, is to annihilate reason, and to exclude the most es- 
sential condition of human action." 

Tliia is very trae and important, but we are at the 
same time to remember, that whenever a sane man, 
whether from passion or any other cause, " adopts the sug- 
gestions of desire and affection, and rejects the control of 
reason," however unreasonably he may act, he is still a ra- 
tional being, and is himself entirely responsible for his 
acts. He " adopts " no suggestions, however urgent, but 
by the free consent of his wiU / and to yield to a/ny " sug- 
gestions," in opposition to the plain dictates of reason and 
conscience, is a morally wrong choice. Whenever he 
does this, conscience has a charge against him, and sooner 
or later he must be arraigned at her bar. 

EXTREME IMPULSIVE EXCITEMENl'S. 

That we have a responsible power of control over our 
(yrAinary impulses, no moralist denies. It is only under 
intense excitements, that the responsibility is questioned. 
But who shall decide where the limit of responsibility 
lies ? If responsibility diminishes, as passion increases ; 
if, under one degree of passion, a man is guilty for choos- 
ing to commit murder, bat imder a higher degree the 
same choice becomes guiltless ; we may as well throw up 
our courts of justice and let aU the passions loose. 

Let us test the question by supposing an extreme case 
of each of the natural impulses. 

1, An Extreme Case of Appetite. — -A man has by in- 
dulgence enraged a morbid appetite for strong drink, un- 
til it has risen to an agony. In such eases men have been 
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known to tear their own flesh, that they might avail them- 
selves of the alcohol furnished to dress their wound. Does 
the intensity of appetite in sach a case jnstity a man in 
taking the fatal cup i 

We firmly answer, no. It was by guilty indulgence 
that he bronght himself into this fearful dilemma ; and 
now his only alternative is, to endure the pangs of self- 
denial and determined resistance, or to do worse ; to add 
to his guilt, and plunge onward to certain ruin. The first 
choice may involve the greater present sufi^ering; but it 
is the pain of a man who submits to the amputation of a 
limb to save his life. 

To say that he catinot resist the temptation, is not tme ; 
for thousands, in such cases, have resisted. Let him see 
you put a deadly poison in the cup, such as would kill 
him in five minutes, and he would not touch it. 

He can refuse, and no amount of suffei-ing from the 
refusal of this or any morbid craving, can excuse him from 
acting the part of a rational being. It is his duty to de- 
cide, positively and at all hazards, to hold his appetite 
in perfect subjection to the laws of reason. 

2. An Exteeme Case of Affection. — Instead of a mar 
levolent affection, which most would admit should not be 
indulged, let as suppose a benevolent one. A man is pas- 
sionately in love. We will suppose liis love to be such as, 
under ordinaiy circumstances, it would be right to grati- 
fy. But he sees positive and sufficient reasons why he 
should not choose the loved object for his wife. 

What ought he to do ? Should he give the preference 
to affection, or to reason ; to passion, or to conscience ? 
He must practise severe self-denial ; he mnst pluck out 
his right eye and cast it from him, or do worse. Shall he 
do the painfiil thing, or the worse thing ? To follow tlie 
leading of benevolent affection, is the general rule of 
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1-ight; but there are cases wlieii it conflicts with the 
higher law of reason and conscience ; and in all such cases 
the higher law must rule, and the self-denial, however 
painful, must be endured. 

3. An Exteeme Case of Desibe, — Suppose a man de- 
sires a portion of his neighbor's property. His neighbor 
is rich, and he himself is poor. His neighbor does not 
need all he has ; indeed there ie reason to believe that he 
would be better off with less ; for eo much property is a 
burden to him, and tempts his children to idleness and 
vice. Whereas, if he himself possessed a portion of it, 
he could thereby provide for the real wants of his family 
and could educate his children for respectability and nee- 
fulness. "What would thus be no loss to his neighbor, but 
great gain to himself and his family, why should he not 
choose to make his own ? 

He has only to use his neighbor's name, or employ 
some person to use it for him, and the paper is good in 
the market. Tfie desire is urgent, he wills to obey it. 
He has nourislied the desire by plausible arguments, and 
now he sustains his decision by tlic same. But if the 
civil law detects him, it will not regard those arguments : 
neither will his conscience regard them. They will prove 
as a spider's web to protect him from even the civil law, 
and especially from the ever sure retributions of avenging 
conscience. 

And why ? Because he was made to govern his desire 
by the law of conscience, and not to govern his conscience 
by the law of desire. His desire of property was not in 
itself wrong ; hnt to desire to possess it by unrighteous 
means, was a wrong desire, and hence the choice to grat- 
ify that desire was an unrighteous choice. Here is guilt 
added to guilt, wrong choice added to wrong desire, hur- 
rying its victim to swift destmction. 
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4. An Extreme Case of Emotion.— Let ue suppose a 
man in the intensest passion of anger. He is not insane ; 
so aa to be irresponsible for his acts, but lie is in such a 
temper of passion that he can scarcely refrain from strik- 
ing the fatal blow. He is in an agony to do it. It would 
give vent to his passion, and afford him infinite rehef. 
Shall he do it? If he does he is indicted for man- 
slaughter. 

Is the law unjust "i No. The law is right ; because, 
as we have said, the man was made to govern his impulses 
by his rational powers, and not his rational powers by his 
impulses. The law is right, not merely because it is pru- 
dential, and necessary to society, but because it is in ac- 
cordance with tlie constitution of our being, and is there- 
fore founded in essential morality, 

Kow if we are guilty for not governing by the law of 
conscience even our most wgent natural impulses, under 
the inost povierf'ul temptations to yield to them, no one 
can doubt that we are guilty for not governing, by the 
same law, those which are less urgent and more easily 
controlled. 

PEKMANEKT WRONG CHOICE. 

We have considered wTong specific choices. There is 
another kind of choice, deep and generic, which may be 
called perTTument. A man may have a wrong choice, as 
well as a right one, as lasting as life. To fix upon a suit- 
able calling for life, and steadfastly pursue it, is right and 
important. It is the only way to insure success. As a 
man cannot succeed with divided efforts, he should early 
give his imdivided and persistent choice to the pursuit for 
which ho is best adapted, and, with strict regard to duty, 
accomphsh in it the moat he can. It is thus that the greats 
est and best of men have given their names to immortahty. 
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Tlie permanent wrtmg choice to ■which we refer is much 
the same as this, witli the single momentous exception tliat 
it does not regard the law of conscience. The choice is 
snjjreme and ahsolute, not subordinate and conditional. 
Thus a man may choose wealth, literary distinction, mili- 
tary glory, office, power, the gratification of vanity, or 
mere pleasure, as his supreme object of pursuit. To be 
upright, just, pure ; to accomphsh a mission of good to his 
fellow-beings; to do the will of Grod; is to him a subor- 
dinate consideration. 

That choice may go with him to the grave and mould 
his entire character. It is tlio niling principle of his life. 
Suppose it to have grown to full and permanent effective- 
ness when he is at the age of twenty-five. He lives to the 
age of seventy-five, and thus maintains his choice fifty 
years. There is then charged to his accOTint a wrong 
choice, fifty years old. It is a crime of half a century. 
It has lived to see his bright eye fade, his fair cheek 
ploughed with furrows, Ms black locks frosted and fallen, 
the marrow dug from his bones, and his once firm step 
tottering to the grave. His soul has become as withered 
and sightless as his body. We must leave him to settle 
his long and dread account with his conscience and his 
God. 

But we should not fail to notice the wrong done to 
others, as well as to himself, by that guilty choice. "We 
should think of the tender sympathies it has crushed, the 
sweet charities it has withheld, the cruel games it has 
played with the necessities and credulities of men ; of the 
envious feelings, slanderous words, and unfair means, to 
which it has given rise; of its ruthless sacrifice of the 
peace, comfort, virtue, and hopes of men, whenever they 
came its way; of the havoc it has made of parental, cou- 
jugal, filial, fraternal love, of the love of humanity, and 
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of tlie homage due to God. Its whole pafliway of fifty 
years is strewed with mischief and crime. 

^Nearly the opposite to courage, fortitude, and firmness, 
noticed in tlie previous chapter, are cowardice, stoicism, 
and obstinacy. These, too, are qualities with which the 
will is mostly concerned, and they are as evil as the others 
are good. 

CowAKDiCB. — ^This is tlie opposite to courage. It may 
result in part from a man's feebleness of nervous temperar 
ment. So far it is not moral. It is usually due, however, 
to his want of a well-settled conviction of being 
right, or his consciousness of being in the wrong : 
his want of confidence in the success of the cause, 
his selfish fear to encounter danger ; or, worst of all, to his 
want of cordial and supreme devotion to truth and duty. 
He takes counsel of selfish prudence, rather than of con- 
science. Ho is therefore of a weak and timid heart. His 
will is effeminate and sickly. 

A coward in any responsible position is a miserable 
poltroon, whose personal safety and selfish aims are to 
him more important than the cause which he is set to 
defend. He can therefore never be relied upon. How- 
ever boastful in the onset, he will prove treacherous in 
tlie conflict, whenever he fails to receive bright assurances. 
To pacify his childish fears and secure his selfish ends, he 
will in tlie hour of conflict abandon his most sacred prin- 
ciples and desert his best friends. In a world like this, 
where so many hard battles for the right against the wrong 
must be fought, a coward in any responsible position is 
sadly out of place. 

Stoicism. — -This is not the opposite to fortitude, but 

a substitute for it. Fortitude affects no indifference to 

suffering, but patiently endures it. Stoicism affects to 

disregard both pleasure and pain altogether. It is 

12 
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a Biillen and desperate will, resolved only on caring for 
nothing. 

Its rational basis is the doctrine of fataKty. Adopting 
the necessitarian scheme, and considering our destiny 
fixed by the stars, the stoic makes a virtue of necessity, 
and determines to be as much a mere thinff as possible- 
Truth does not teach him ; Providence does not admonish 
him; neither mercies nor judgments move him. Having 
assumed a false position, against which the sensibilities of 
his nature and the course of Providence are at war, he 
endures aU the pains and penalties of probation without 
any of its benefitH or rewards. 

Obbtisacx.- — ^As stoicism is a vicious substitute for 
fortitude, so is obstinacy for firmness. The term obstinacy 
is sometimes used in a good sense, as when we speak of 
soldiers fighting obstinately in a rigliteous cause. It how- 
ever usually denotes an unreasonable course of conduct. 
It sets reason and argument at defiance. It yields to no 
persuasion, and is reckless of consequences. It is thus a 
blind and sulky stubbornness of will, overmastering the 
rational powers. It implies narrow views and a mean 
spirit, and is sustained by an intensely selfish and sensi- 
tive jealoosy. 

An obstinate man is apt to be sullen and revengeful. 
He is not usually qmck to revenge, hke a person of vivid 
emotions; but he is siirer, more calculating, and more 
vindictive. Magnanimity and generosity being no part 
of his character, he finds few congenial friendships, and is 
therefore usually as miserable as he is mean. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

SOCRCE OF THE M O E A L I T T OP A0TI0N8. 

Men have been much divided in opinions respecting the 
source of the morahty of actions. Some of the Grecian 
philosophers referred it to the emotions, as urging us to 
extremes ; some of the early Christian fathei-e referred it 
to the ap;petites ; others, of the transcendental school, have 
referred it wholly to the will ; others liave considered 
man a mere machine, and God himself the only responsi- 
ble agent ; -while more modem writers have supposed that 
tJiey have found it in a supposed taste or reUsh, or in the 
affections and desires. * 

Now, according to our analysis, the moral jiW-i^of each 
elementary mental act or state, is in the act or state itsdf, 
and is known by being compared with its rule. We de- 
termine the quality of an action just as we do that of any 
thing else, by comparing it with its standard, and thus 
deciding whether it is what it ought to be. What the 
rules or principles of action a/re, we shall show here- 
after. 

• The reader is here referred for the abore yiflwe, severally, to ihe writings 
of Plato and Socrates; of Augustine; of Kant and his disciple", moluding 
Cudworth and Coleridge ; of Spinoza, Swcdenboi^, and osiers of tho pan- 
theistic and the neeesailarian school; of Burton, and other tusteri, ajid of 
more recent and still living authors, who need not be mentioned. 
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But when we would find tlie source of the moral qual- 
ity of actions, we must look to the responeihle agent Mm- 
self. If we ask, what makes an action wrong, the answer 
is, its deviation from the rule. If we ask, who makes an 
action wrong, the answer is, the man who makes the ac- 
tion. It is the tnan himself, who craves, loves, desires, 
wills, and if he does these things wrongly, that is, differ- 
ently from what the just rules prescribe, he is the source 
of the wrong done, and must account for it. 

He must not refer the had quality of a volition to a 
bad desire which prompts it, and bo pronounce the voli- 
tion itself characterless ; nor the had quality of an affec- 
tion to a morbid appetite, and so divest the affection it- 
self of quality. Each has its own peculiar quality of good 
or evil, and the responsible man must answer for it. 

As the opinions upon this aubjeet have now become 
reduced mainly to three, that which locates all moral 
quality in the affections and desires, that which places it 
in the will, and that which makes man merely passive, 
our remarks will have particular reference to these, while 
illustrating the general principle that includes them aU. 

" It hence appeare," says Dr. Alexander, in deducing 
an inference from his argument, " that the trae and ulti- 
mate source of the morality of actions is not found in the 
wiU, but in the desires and affections. The simple act of 
volition, namely, a detemiination to do a certain act, is 
always the same, whatever be the motive. And to ascer- 
tain that an action proceeds from an act of will, only de- 
termines that it is the act of a particular agent, but gives 
U3 no knowledge respecting the true moral quality of the 
act. This will hfe found universally true," * 

But it would be difficult to prove that if a man has 

' Outlines of Moral Science, p, 139. 
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■wrong "desires and affections," his "determination" to 
gratify them is not wrong also. The excellent author had 
a specific truth in mind, which he well illustrated ; but 
he does not use the term " will," when speaking of the 
" soui-ce of the morahty of actions," in the true philoso- 
phical sense. Considered as a mere nervous impulse 
upon the muscles, physically determining them in a par- 
ticular way, itself disconnected from aU relation to the 
rational faculties, an act of will is of course destitute of 
moral quality j as truly so as mere bruto volition. 

But this is not what philosophers and theologians mean 
by wUl, when treating of moral action. They mean the 
will as related to reason and conscience. "When they 
speak of " an act of volition," or " a determination to do 
a certain act," they indicate the volition or determination 
of a man, knowing his duty, to do or not to do it. When 
a man, in the exercise of his rational powers, determines 
to do the will of God, so far as ho knows it, his deteraii- 
nation is moraU^ right. He then makes a good choice ; 
that is, he puts a good moral quality into that act of wiU. 
If he chooses to do something else, ratiier than obey the 
divine will, he makes a lad choice ; that is, he puts a bad 
moral quality into that act of will. In each case, the good 
or the bad quality is in the choice., deterTmnabion, or voU- 
tim ; the Tinm himself is the source of it ; that is, he^i 
it there ; and he must answer for it. This seems, indeed, 
too plain to need to be stated. 

And this is certainly the scriptural Yiew of it. The 
Scriptures call upon men to make a right use of their will, 
and predicate moral quality of its action. The lei'aelites 
were commanded to choose whom they would serve. To 
choose to do otherwise than serve the Lord, was itself an 
act having decided moral quality, and one for which he 
would not fail to hold them res 
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This is the generic nse of the term, and the same is 
true of all specific acts of will, when the choice or the vo- 
lition lies between doing right or wrong. To say that a 
man chooses wrong, because he has a wrong desire, is just 
saying that he does two wrong things ; and that he does 
the one because he does the other. He desires wrong and 
he chooses wrong. If it is wrong to have a bad desire, it 
would take more logic than we have ever yet seen, to 
prove that it is not also wrong to dMermine to graUfy it. 



EACH ACT HAS ITS OWN" QUALTTT. 

We really make no progress, we get no deeper into 
tlie mind, when searching for the soui-ce of a moral qual- 
ity, by referring that of one state or act to another. If a 
person may will wrong because he has a wrong desire, so 
he may desire wrong because he has a wrong will. If our 
desires affect our wills, so our wills affect our desires; 
and a person may be as much in fault for the one as for 
the other. Why does the stubborn child desire to .have 
his own way, despite of parental authority? Because he 
is wilfitl f Do we not justly ascribe moral quality to his 
■wilfulness ? He is punished for that state or act of will, 
that he may be induced to give it up and cherish a right 
one in its place. 

The truth is, all the powers of the mind, as well as all 
the members of the body, have more or less of good or 
bad effect upon each other, according as they are several- 
ly in a sound or a disordered state ; and, although several 
in elements, they blend together and become one in ac- 
tion. A sunbeam is one in action, as it goes forth from 
its source upon the world ; but as painted upon the arch 
of the rainbow, it is seen in seven distinct colors. These 
colors proceed alike from the same great source, and were 
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the sun an accountable Ijeing, lie would be responeible 
alike for them all. 

For the sake of analysis, the philosopher applies his 
prism and separates the solar light, as we divide the men- 
tal action, into its several elements, hut he never supposes 
that the elementary hues owe their quality to each other. 
Each has its own color ; each comes from the same source ; 
and all blend together in one combined action of the sun, 
as witnessed in a beam of hght. 

Such is moral action. Considered as a whole, it is 
never a single element; as our entire examination has 
shown. It is always composed of several elements, each 
havuig its own (quality and coming ti-om one and the same 
responsible source. We have thus the psychological 
analysis and the moral synthesis. 

• 

THE DOCTEDfE OF HDUAN PASSIVITY. 

Ae to the view that considers men passvoe^ in tho 
sense that virtually absolves them from responsibility, it 
is settled by answering the question, not whether God has 
made them independent of himself, as the advocates of 
the view would have it ; for nobody pretends this ; but 
whether ho has made them moral agents; that is, beings 
endowed with powers which render them jusUy responsi- 
lle for their conduct.* 

The Bun is dependent upon its Maker. It is only as 
sustained by him that it shines. Still it was made to en- 
lio-liten the world ; and it actually docs what it was made 

• '■ He who feels himself responsible for the good and evil which proceed 
from Lim or feels a property in them, must have praTionsly forgotten that aU 
his life is from God, anS hiive come to End it in himaeE This ia the reason 
why OS SwedeDborg sajs, 'he appropriates to himself all evil and falsity, 
which he woaia never do were Ms behef formed according to the real tratli in 
the case.' "— IKe NiOare of Evil, ^ Hksry James, p. lil. 
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to do. To say that the sun is nothing and God is all, in 
producing the effect, is just cliarging God -with maHng 
the sun in vain. This notion is both unpliilosophical and 
unscriptural. It is one phase of virtnal pantheism. 

The Scriptures instruct us that "God made two great 
lights ; the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser 
light to rule the night." Tho greater light, or source of 
light, is of course the sun ; and it rules the day by shed- 
ding its hght over the earth. God does not shed the light 
himself, by the bare exertion of his power; he made the 
8un to do it, and the sun, as his instrument, does it. 

But if he could create and sustain a mass of inanimate 
matter, and empower it to do so important a service,* 
he could also create and sustain responsible beings, and 
empower them to do another and far nobler service. Such 
beings he has made men. Having given them a rational 
nature, written his law in their conscience, laid his com- 
mand upon them, made them free to choose tho way of 
obedience, and placed the stupendous motives of his moral 
government before them, to induce them to do so, he 
justly holds them accountable for the ser\'ice tor which 
he made them. They ought to render it. It is a reason- 
able, right, glorious service ; as befitting and blessed to 
them, as it is honorable to the Being who made them. 
'ii the sun by shining reflects tho glory of God's creative 
power, the beings made in hia likeneas ought to reflect 
those brighter splendors of his moral glory, which the 
beams of the sun are too feeble to represent. 

• All caiOBiity originates and is snstained \ij free Tolimlaiy beings, divine 
or inman ; ienoe, when we predicate ^oemt, couse action, of inanimate or irra- 
tional nature, it is only in the seoondary sense of mamj or instnimerUs. Thns 
tlie moleculai action and rate of vibrations on wbidi light aeema direetly to 
depend, are as ineffectual to the end as the inert mass of the son itself, escept- 
ing as they are made effectual by the divine will. The agency of the divine 
will, itself traneoendent and known only in and by its effects, is the nltimatum 
of all science. 
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But Jww may they do this? Evidently by being, in 
respect to character, like God ; holy as ho is holy, right- 
eous as he is righteous. Such are the angels in heaven; 
such were our first parents before tliey fell. This right- 
eouanesB consista in right affection, desire, choice, emotion, 
in reference to all beings and all objects in the universe. 
It has its seat in the heart, and is always direct and true 
to its end. It implies the desire of moral excellence, be- 
cause it is excellent; the love of being, because it is 
being ; the choice to do right, because it is right ; and all 
the attending appropriate emotions. 

It is evident that a heart thus disposed, when directed 
towards such a being as God, will supremely love him. 
"When men " hunger and thirst after righteousness," that 
is, supremely desire righteousness for its own sake, they 
will, of course, supremely dehght in Giod \ for in him is 
the living embodiment of all righteousness. And he who 
thus delights in God, will choose to do his will. Here, 
then, we have the whole heart going forth to God. Desire 
embraces his righteousness; love, his being; will, his 
service ; and, in and through aU, the emotions vibrate to 
enrich and enliven the devotion. Such is true rehgious 
homage. It is precisely this, the supreme homage of the 
soul to God, that man lost by the fall. 



MOKAL KENOVATION. 

"We thus learn the nature of the chango wrought in 
man by the gi-ace of the Gospel. It is not merely a change 
of appetite, or of affection, or of desire, or of volition, so 
that one of these, being itself renovated, may rectify the 
others ; neither is it a change or refining of mere taste, 
nor a q^uickening or exaltation of emotion. It extends to 
and embraces all these, but is restricted to neither. Deep- 
12* 
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e thoroTigh and generic, it is a change of the trum 
'. He i8 '^hom agaim;"* he becomes a "n«io 
m.an;"-\ he'i&B. "new oreatureJ"X He is not changed as 
to personal identity, nor as to natural powers ; he becomes 
a new moral man. And his change is not only moral, but 
gmeric. He becomes a new man as to his entire heart. 

The new-born infant, however infirm, feeble, or sickly, 
is yet mdwe. It has all the ^arts of the full-grown and 
perfect man. One member is not bom into the world 
alone, that it may beget tlie other membei-s. Ifeither is 
one element of the heart brought alone into newness of life, 
that it may impart that life to the other elements. On 
becoming a "new man," the p&rson. himself devotes all 
the powers of his being a " living sacrifice to God," as his 
"reasonable service." 

But this may still seem too vague. The reader may 
desire a more definite idea of ih.Q precise seat of the change 
in question. I do not know of any one word which better 
indicates the seat of the change tlian disposition ; for th; 
refers equally to all the moral powers. When a man 
not disposed to love, desire, choose, act, as he ought, 
his relation to God, ho is not a religious man. He is ___ 
that state into which the fall brought mankind. When 
he becomes throiigh grace disposed to love, desire, choose, 
act, as he ought, in his relation to God, he «s a rehgious 
man. He is in the renewed state into which the Gospel 
brings mankind. The change in qnestion is thus a radical 
and generic change of the m^al man. He himself be- 
comes righUy di^osed in reference to all duty. 

But while renewing grace thus touches and moves him 
at once in all the springs of character, it perfects him in 
none. He neither loves, desires, nor wiUs, perfectly; he 
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hae no moral element, and performB no duty, in all respects 
right. But to te and to do all that ho ooght, and thus to 
glorify God in his spirit and in his hody, ia now his ruling 
prmciple of heart and life. Hence, if this change is pre- 
dicated only of the will, we must understand the will in 
the largest sense, as involvmg and ruling the entire heart. 
" Old things are passed away, behold all things are he- 
come new." Not in some things, but in all things, does 
the new man become subject to the law of the new life. 
Even his most virtuous desires and affections receive a 
new quality of moral exceUence, by the divine "image" 
after which he is "renewed." 

The natural sun blends and harmonizes all its elemen 
tary rays in one glorious beam of dazzhng brightness, 
because it does as it was mad^ to do; and so also they 
who, by receiving Christ, receive " power to become sons 
of God," blend and harmonize all their elementary im- 
pulses in a life of moral excellence, because they also now 
begin to do as they were made to do. 

The man thus renewed has become right in principle. 
He airm right. His eye is " single." He therefore sees, 
more clearly than he did before his renewal, what u nght. 
Darkness may be on each side, hut he sees the way of 
duty, right onward before him, as luminous as the path of 
the snn through the heavens. " If thine eye he single, thy 
whole hody shall he full of light." 

Although the " new man " has not any of his powers 
m perfect subjection to the ruling law of his life, yet 
since he is faithfully striving to have them so, he is in 
principle upright. Hia homage is sincere and entire, 
embracmg all his faculties, but it is imperfect. Such has 
been the character of every righteous man that has lived 
upon earth since the fall, with the single exception of 
" the man Christ Jesus." 
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On the other hand, if a man is twt under the control- 
ling influence of right principle, whatever may he the 
states or exercises of his several mental elements, he is 
not a morally upright man. He is not merely wnpevfect, 
as all are, hut he is wanting in the right cmn,. His eye is 
" evil." He is essentially and radically wrong. 

And for this reason, he is also full of darkness and 
douht. The way of duty is to liim uncertain and cheer- 
less, because his eye is not single. Thick and portentous 
clouds gather along his path, wrapping their gloomy folds 
eternally ahout his guilty spirit. " Jf thine eye hs &oU, 
thy whole hody shdl be full of da/rknsss." 

Not the least characteristic qualities of the new man 
and of the old, are the spirit of humility in the one, and 
the spirit of pride in the other. The latter, " through the 
pride of his countenance, will not seek after God ; " the 
former has been led in humbleness and contrition of spirit 
to see him, and in the view, to " abhor " himself, and to 
" repent in dust and ashes." Thus seeing himself in the 
light of the divine character, and realizing his entire de- 
pendence both upon divine power and grace, he is " clothed 
with humility ; " a garment which, however despised on 
earth, is as much esteemed in heaven as tlie shining robes 
which angels wear. 

We thus reach the true source of the moral quahty of 
all mental states and actions. Of al! had moral quality, it 
is found in the man himself, the progenitor of the race, 
and each of his responsible descendants, misusing and 
perverting his powers as a moral agent. Of all good mo- 
ral quahty, the source is found, first of all, in God himself, 
through tiie grace of the Gospel begetting and replenish- 
ing the " new man ; " and, secondarily, in the new man 
himself, using his powers as he was made to do. 

This fundamental distinction ia human character is 
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recognized throughout the Scriptures, in a great variety 
of forms ; it accords with the known laws of mind and of 
moral action, and must always enter into every sound 
and thorough system of moral science. Nor has he whose 
especial calling it is to endeavor to make mankind what 
they should he, learned well hia duty, until he clearly sees 
this distinction, and with skilful hand lays the axe at the 
root of the tree. 
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PART IV. 



PRINCIPLES. 
. NATURAL PRINCIPLES OF MORAUTT. 



THEOEIES OF THE LAW OF EIGHT. 

The word principle has various applications. It is some- 
times used to denote a mental y«tfM%; as when we speak 
of the principle of perception, of imagination, of affec- 
tion, &c. It is also used to denote a mental state or corir 
tirmous act, as when we speak of the principle of envy, 
of ambition, of revenge, &c. "VVTien a man is influenced 
hy one of these motives, we say he is envious, or ambi- 
tious, or revengeful, according to the particular principle 
which rules his conduct. 

In the above senses the term is vs,e,(iL subjectively ; that 
is, it indicates something within us, pertaining to the mind 
itself, or to its character. But we are now to use the term 
' that is, as indicating something presented to 
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the mind from without, to be by it adopted aa a rule of 
duty. In this sense, the terra may indicate either the 
rule itself, or the reason for it. 

EssENTiAi. KSt> PosrnvB Pkikciples. — The essm,Ual prin- 
ciples of morality have thQir perceived reason in themselves. 
"No extraneous reason can be given why they are right, 
any more than one can be given for the truth of a mathe- 
matical axiom. The mind has only to perceive the rule 
itself to perceive its rightfulness. The positive -principles 
of morality are rulea of conduct whose reason, or that 
■which makes them right, is not seen in the rules them- 
selves, but exists in some impereeived necessity, or some 
necessity lying without them, 

Natural add Bevealed Principles. ^ — ^A more impor- 
tant distinction of moral principles is that of natural and 
revealed. The former are taught us by the light of na' 
ture, and are binding on (M accountable beings. The 
latter are taught us by a »pedal revelation from God, and 
are made obligatory upon us by hia avikoriiy. They are 
hence called revealed principles of morality. 

Por instance, the rale of benevolence, is natural. It is 
binding on ail accountable beings, and can never be al- 
tered. But the rule for the observance of the Sabbath, is 
revealed. It is binding only upon those to whom the 
revelation is made. 

Hence, as we have natural and revealed religion, so 
we have natural and revealed morality ; and their analogy 
and unity of design in the all-embracing government of 
God, are clearly manifest. Both in acting upon the prin- 
ciple of benevolence, and upon the principle of observing 
the Sabbath, we obey the same government and fulfil the 
same design of God. 

The term morality, in the secular sense, indicates the 
duties of man to man, in distinction from his duties to God. 
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In this view, he is a religious man, who does as he ought 
m his relation to God ; while he is a TnoraZ man, who does 
as he ought in his relation to his fellow-beinge. 

But in the generic and highest sense, morality respects 
an imiversal ought. It looks in all directions, and inquires 
for the right in every relation. The central law of moral- 
ity is the law of our mtire duty, hoth as it respects our- 
selves and our relations to all other heings. Our relation 
to God as well as to men, has its morality. 

The word riffhi, from the Latin recttis, and having cor- 
responding terms to denote the same idea in all languages, 
indicates tlie existence of law, by which all rules and 
actions are to he tried. "When conformed to their laws, 
they are right, just, good; or, in other words, what they 
ought to be. 

Where, then, must we look for the ijUvinate law of 
right? What is it that makes rules themselves, and of 
course the actions conformed to them, what they ought to 
be ? What makes the rules just, and the obedient actions 
right ? Is it something within ns, around us, from above 
US, or from all these sources ? Is it absolute and eternal, 
or conventional and changing ; or does it partake of both ) 
We have not space to examine in detail the voluminous 
speculations upon this subject, but wUl condense them 
into a single chapter. They may be comprised in the fol- 
lowing theories : the arbib-ary, the greatest happiness, the 
highest good, and the subjective. 



THE AEEITKAEY THEOBT. 

This theory refers aU moral right to positive insHtu- 
tioTis <md enactments. Nothing is right in itself; it is 
made so by circumstances and the consequent necessary 
laws. The theory assumes that the powers which be. 
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whether divine or human, have the light to control us as 
they please ; it being theirs to command, ours to obey. 

We must not go behind the law to find a reason for 
it ; for none is to be found ; all right and all wrong 
being made such by tho authority of God, or of his duly 
constituted magistrates. Hence this is called the doctrine 
of blind and passive obedience, and is of excellent uae in 
all despotic governments. 

This theory is the .counterpart of a fanatical error which 
sets all positive enactments at defiance, on the gi-ound 
that the law of conscience is sufBcient for every man. It 
was advocated by Hobbe and other loyalists, in opposi- 
tion to the spirit of misrule which prevailed at the time 
of the decapitation of Charles I. 

It more than deifies human government ; for even 
God himself does not govern upon arbitrary principles. 
He calls upon us to consider the reasonableness of hie re- 
quirements, and to judge if his ways are equal. 

This theory arose from mistaking the ground and' the 
limits of positive enactments. These do not supersede the 
esaenHal right ; they are founded upon it, and are intend- 
ed to furnish and to sanction its details. 

For instance, benevolence is right, irrespective of all 
enactment, God's requiring it does not mahe it right ; 
he requires it because it is right. Hence his law requir- 
ing us to love is not an arbitrary enactment, but is e^en- 
tially right. It would be just as right as it now is, if it 
came from any other source. On the other hand, we can- 
not conceive of a law, by whomsoever enacted, that could 
make it right for us to be mahcious. 

" Our notions of right and wrong are so far from owing 
their authority to positive institutions, that tliey afford us 
the chief standard to which we appeal in comparing differ- 
ent positive institutions with each other. Were it not for 
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this test, how could we pronounce one code to be more 
humane, more liberal, or more equitable than another? 
Or how could we feel that, in our municipal regulations, 
Bome are consonant and others repugnant to the princi- 
ples of justice?" * 

THE GEEATKSl HAPPINESS THEOKY. 

Some have supposed that nothing is right in itself, but 
that whatever is right, is so, because it promotes the high- 
est welfare. Virtue is only a means to an end. Our way 
to learn the divine will respecting an action, is to in- 
quire whether it tends to promote the general happi- 
ness. 

" We conclude," says Dr. Paley, " that God wills and 
wishes the happiness of his creatures. And this conclu- 
sion being once establislied, we are at liberty to go on 
with the rule built upon it, namely, that the method of 
coming at the will of God concerning any action, by the 
light of nature, is, to inquire into the tendencfy of that ac- 
tion to promote or diminish the general happiness." 

" So, then, actions are to be estimated by their ten- 
dency. It is the utility of any moral rule alone, which 
constitutes the obligation of it. Whatever is expedient 
is right. But then it must be expedient on the whole, 
at the long run, in all its effectfl, collateral and remote, 
as well as in those which are immediate and direct; 
as it is obvious, that, in computing consequences, it 
mates no difference in what way or at what distance 
they ensue." 

In this view, the only difference between an act of 
prudence and an act of moral and rehgious duty is tliis, 
" that in the one case we consider what we shall gain or 

« SWwact, p. 183. 
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lose in the present world ; and in the other case, we con- 
sider also what we shall gain or lose in the world to 
come." * 

Morality, then, is prndence embracing our temporal 
welfare ; religion is prudence projected into eternity. 

To admit " that Grod wills and wishes the happiness of 
his creatures," is only admitting that he is a benevolent 
being ; but it does not follow that there is no such thing 
as moral yirtue, which is a good in itself, and which a 
wise and righteous benevolence would not fail to regard. 

But it is said that virtue " is not an itltimaie good," 
that it is good only aa a means to the end, happiness. To 
this I reply, that, so far as we know, all things and events 
in the phenomenal universe are followed hy others, to which 
they sustain some relation of cause or means, and thus the 
affairs of the universe move on in endless succession. It 
is the glory of God to make all present things and events 
subservient to others, and these again to others ; thus for 
ever augmenting the riches of the universe, by allowing 
nothing to be unproductive. 

But we may in this relation speak of a chief end more 
understand ingly ; and to that end may be attached various 
degrees of importance. One man's chief end in going a 
journey may be health, anoiher^B pleasure. There may be 
a question as to which is the most valued, but the same 
man may desire and seek each, both as a good in itself 
and as a means to the other. 

It is manifest that God does make our happiness, as 
well as our suffering, a means of promoting our moral 
welfare ; and also that he makes our morality a means of 
happiness. He must, therefore, value both character and 
happiness, each for itself and for the good of which it is the 
means ; whilst, as a benevolent being, he cannot be eup- 

* Pale/a Moral PMl., B. D. Ch. 8. 
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posed to put any value -whatever upon suffering, which 
is always in iteelf an evil, except as it ie a means to some 
good end. 

Hence right character and happiness must ever coin- 
cide. Tlie truly upright man cannot fail to be on the 
way to the highest happiness. But while God always 
sees the relation of the one to the other, we cannot ; and 
hence, it' we must decide upon the moral q^uality of an act 
(mly by its perceived tendency to happiness, we should 
often be in a fearful dilemma. There would be a sad de- 
fect in the system of moral government. 

But no such defect exists ; we are in no such dilemma. 
Uprightness is uprightness ; it ie right in itself, and may 
often he distinctly known as such, in-espective of all conse- 
quences. ]S"either is a right act a bargain for happiness ; it 
is prompted by a supreme and direct regard to what is in- 
trinsically good. 

At the same time, it is impossible for us not to desire 
happiness ; for this desire, ae we have seen, is a part of 
our nature. K, therefore, while conscience impels us to 
the right, we were not at the same time assured that up- 
riglitness tends to happiness, there would be a strange in- 
congruity in our constitution. The law of a pure instinct 
and the law of a good conscience would be at war with 
each other. But no such incongruity exists. The satis- 
faction imparted by conscience in the performance of 
duty, even at the greatest sacrifice, is itself an earnest of 
future good, and our assurance tliat the path of duty 
leads to happiness. 

"Since happiness is necessarily the supreme object of 
our desires," says Whewell, " and duty the supreme rule 
of our actions, there can be no harmony in our being, ex- 
cept our happiness coincide with our duty. That which 
we contemplate as the ultimate and universal object of 
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desire, must be identical with that wliich we contemplate 
as the ultimate and supreme guide of our intentions. As 
moral beings, our happiness must be found in our moral 
progress, and in eonsecLuence of our moral progress. We 
must be happy by being virtuous." * 

"While the cardinal virtues of benevolence, justice, 
gratitude, &e., may be known as morally excellent, irre- 
spective of consequences, there are others, as we shall 
hereafter see, whose character we learn either by their 
perceived tendencies, or by the positive institutions and 
teachings of Christianity. 

THE HIGHEST GOOD THEOET. 

The advocates of this theory maintain that the highest 
good is the ultimate rule of right. All else must be made 
subservient to this. They have only to ascertain what 
the highest good is. "With this view they institute a com- 
parison between the relative claims of our lower and our 
higher faculties. 

Our attention is iirst directed to the demands of afp&- 
tiie. These must be regai-ded ; and the means of their 
gi-atitication is a good in relation to this particulai' interest. 

From this inferior good we ascend to that of rational 
art, of sentiment and taste. Here is no craving of appetite 
to be satiated, but the feelings rest with complacent de- 
light in the contemplation of their object. This is an in- 
trinsic and dignified good. 

"We next consider the cultivation of science. Here the 
human intellect comes to commune with the divine, in 
apprehending the laws of nature, and conversing with 
those primordial ideas which guided the great Architect 
in constructing the universe. This, again, is a very noble 
and exalted good. 

• Wliewell's Elamenta, VoL 1. p. 886. 
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But over and above these is atill another, the highest 
good of all; it ia worthiness of spiritwd (^pprobaHon. 
Here, then, is found the ultimate rule of right ; the law 
6upreine, at whose bidding all other demands must yield. 
" We may call this the imperative of reason, the constraint 
of conscience, or the voice of God within him ; bnt by 
whatever term expressed, the real meaning will be, that 
every man has consciously the bond upon him to do that, 
and that only, which is due to his spiritual excellency." — 
" To be thus worthy of spiritual approbation is the end of 
all ends."* 

This beautiful theory assigns the true relative impor- 
tance to the several demands of our lower and higher 
faculties, enthroning the enlightened conscience in su- 
preme authority over them all. But whether the desire 
of simplification, so characteristic of original, theorizing 
thinkers, may not have had undue influence in framing it, 
is perhaps a fair question. 

That every man is bound " to do that, and that only, 
which is due to his spiritual excellency," ia a first maxim 
in morals. But whether we are always to put our minds 
in the reflex position to find our duty, and to act with a 
view to " worthiness of spiritual approbation," as " the end 
of all ends," may be reasonably doubted. In our noblest 
and best acts, and especially in our loftiest religious hom- 
age, we are almost wholly objective. We lose sight of 
ourselves, and of regard to our personal excellency and 
worthiness of approbation. Our thoughts and desires are 
outward and riglit onward to their object, whether it be 
the welfare of a fellow-being, or the glory of God. That 
we could not rightfully seek the welfare of men or the 
glory of God, in a way inconsistent with our spiritual ex 

* Hiekok'a Moral Science, pp. 48, 49, 
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celleiiey, or even without pr&nwtmg it, is very certain. 
We glorify God when we reflect his cJiaracter, and we 
reflect his character by being and doing good, like him. 
The difficulty with thia theory is the one usually inherent 
in attempts at great simplification. Such attempts are 
wont to leave some facts unprovided for. 

To make my meaning clear, let us suppose a man to 
be a believer in God, and in the Bible as his revelation to 
us. "What ought that man to regard as " the end of all 
ends," or, in other words, the ultimate diject of his being? 
Answer. To glorify God and enjoy him for ever. By 
what means can he do this ? Answer. By being, in his 
humble sphere and capacity, like God in character. By 
what rules can he become so? Answer. By those fur- 
nished in the Bible. Here we have three distinct things, 
the man's ol^ect, his means to it, and his guide. 

I have said above, with the Assembly's Catechism, 
that man's chief end is to glorify God ami enjoy him for 
ever, because the one imphcs the other. It is impossible 
to be like God in character, without enjoying him ; and it 
is impossible to enjoy him, without being like him. AVhen, 
therefore, we seek to glorify God ae our ultimate moral 
end, by becoming in character like him, we at the same 
time act in accordance with our highest rational instinct, 
which ia an aspiration or desire to he for ever happy. It 
has been previously shown that we ought not to attempt 
to extinguish or repress our natural desires, but to direct 
them in obedience to moral law. There is no moral ex- 
cellence in merely seeking our happiness, but there is 
moral excellence in doing that, namely, glorifying God, 
in the doing of which our happiness is involved. Hence, 
our true end of all ends, morally, is the glory of God ; 
whilst orir end of all ends, instvnctivdy, is our highest 
happiness ; and, as our moral and instinctive being was 
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never designed to be separated, so our duty and happiness 
must ie etemaUy united. 

. But if man ignores his relation to God, the case is ma- 
terially altered. Two of the above three things are then 
to him wanting, namely, his objective o!^e€t, which is the 
glory of God, and his objective guide, which is the Bible, 
There remains to him only cms of the three things, namely, 
his personal wtyrthiness, which becomes both his object 
and guide. All is merged into this. It follows, in such 
a case, that "in personal worthiness, as the end of all 
action, every claim centres; and in the attainment and 
preservation of this, all imperatives are satisfied;" also, 
that the man "is a law to himself, and has both the 
judge and executioner within liini and inseparable from 

But we have seen that pure morality embraces aU 
intrinsic obligations. If, then, man is aware of the exists 
ence of God as revealed in the Bible, he is morally bound 
to render to him supreme homage. His obligations to 
God involve Bspure morality, as his obligations to himself 
and to his fellow-beings do. He ought to make the glory 
of God his supreme object, even if no positive authority 
enjoined it. The bond precedes the command. The 
command of God does not make it right ; he commands it 
because it is right. Morality alone as much binds him to 
glorify God in his spirit and in his body which are his, as 
it does to pay his just debts to his neighbor. This prior 
obhgation Christianity assumes. It is precisely here that 
moraUty and religion unite and become one. Morality 
according with religion, and religion heightening and in- 
tensifying morality, they thus present man's enMre lesson 
of obhgation, both as a moral and religious being. 

• Hickok's Moral Science, pp. 48, 65. 
13 
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Ill this view, the following position seems to me to be 
wrong end Jirst. "The existence of God being appre- 
hended," &c., "we need only to know our spiritual com- 
munication with him, and for our own worthiness' sake 
there immediately arises the consciousness of moral obli- 
gation."* Instead of our obligation's arising "for our 
own worthiness' sake," we are under prior obligation of 
spiritual worthiness for the sake of glorifying Qod. In- 
stead of mating our own worthiness the end of the means, 
we should make it the means of the end. 

It is witli much self-distrust that I dissent, in any par- 
ticular, from the views of so able an author as the one 
above cited. But it seems to me that we are driven to 
this dilemma, and mnst hang upon one or the other of its 
horns. A man may make either the glory of God, or self- 
worthiness, his final object, bnt he cannot do both. If his 
ultimate object is the former, it is not the latter ; and if it 
is the latter, it is not the former. The one must be means 
to the other. His aim must be ultimately God-wise, or 
self- wise. 

If it be said that to inculcate the glory of God as man's 
object, is to travel out of our sphere as mere philosophers, 
and to teach religion instead of pure morality, I must 
again say, that what we hero teach is morality and reli- 
gion too ; otherwise, pure morality, as an intrinsic obliga- 
tion, and pure religion, as positively enjoined, are not only 
in this respect distinct, but they are ojypoaed to each other. 

THE SUBJECTIVE THEORY. 

Tlie most objectionable form of this theory was advo- 
cated by some of the Grecian sophists, and subsequently 
by Hume and other skeptical writers. It maintains tliat 

" Hiokok's Moral Science, p. H7. 
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all Tirtue and all rice are such, only as ttey are so con- 
ceived and regarded by the human mind. 

This is the same notion in respect to moral science 
■with that in respect to natural science, which denies the 
existence of objective beauty or deformity in material 
objects. In tliis view a Venus is in herself no more beau- 
tiful than a porcupine. "We have a certain impression in 
regard to the one wliich we have not in regard to the 
other, and this constitutes the whole of beauty. In like 
manner this theory maintains, that there is no objective 
difference between what we call a good and a bad action ; 
all the difference being in our minds. 

" Tlie words right and wrong, signify nothing in the 
(^ects therasdves to which they are applied, any more than 
the words swe^ and hitter, pleaaamt andpawful, but only 
certain effects in the mind of the spectator. Protagoras 
and his followers extended it to all truths, physical as well 
as moral, and maintained that every thing was relative to 
perception. The following maxims in particular have a 
wonderful coincidence with Hume's philosophy. "I^o- 
thing is time or false, any more than sweet or sour, m 
itself, but relatively to the perceiving mind." " Man is 
the measure of all things, and every thing is that, and no 
other, which to every one it seems to be, so that there can 
be nothing true, nothing existent, distinct from the mind's 
own perceptions." * 

" Were I not afraid of appearing too philosophical," 
continues Stewart, in animadverting upon this theory, " I 
should remind my reader of the famous doctrine supposed 
to be fuUy proved in modern times, that tastes and colors 
and all other sensible qualities lie not in bodies, but 
merely in the senses. The same is the case with beauty 
and deformity, virtue and vice." f 



f Stewart, p. 1! 
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This echeme mistakes the true function of our rational 
powers. They are not literally to he our rule of duty, bat 
to enable us to learn it. When we speak understandingly 
of " the law of conscience," we mean the law which eon- 
science approves and enforces. But this scheme virtually 
leaves every man to do what is right in his own eyes, 
regardle^ of the teachings and admonitions of both God 
and man. Man is not, in this view, a learner, bat is him- 
self lawgiver and judge. 

It is a curious illustration of the remark that extremes 
sometimes meet, to find the sensational Hume, on the one 
hand, uniting with the advocate of the infallible moral 
sense, or inward light ; on the other, in dispensing with 
the necessity of a revelation from God. 

A less objectionable view, is that maintained by Jaeobi 
and other German pliilosophers, and also by Cndworth, 
and, with some modifications, by Coleridge and his fol- 
lowers. In this view, right and wrong are objective enti- 
ties, but they are directly apprehended by the eye of 
reason as abstract truths. The general doctrine of an 
immediate abstract intuition of first truths, seems also to 
have been maintained by Kant, and subsequently to have 
been by him relinc[uiehed or modified. I'or this, Jaeobi 
charges him with inconsistency. "TJie Critical philoso- 
phy," he says, " first out of love to science, theoretically 
subverts metaphysic ; then, when all is about to sink into 
the yawning abyss of an absolate subjectivity, it again, 
out of love to metaphysic, subverts science."* 

The advocates of this view hold, that from the bright 
domain of the pore reason, the senses, and all knowledge 
received by them, stand apart from us, while the clear 

" Wocks, Tot n., p. 44. Sec also Hamilton's Phil, of Common SeDse, 
p. lae. 
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eye of intuition directly perceives the eternal principles 
of right. Their rightfulness is not seen in the concrete, 
and depends upon no relations and contingencies ; it ia 
seen of itself, in pure abstraction, as an essential and abso- 
lute entity. The might is thus safely lodged, ajtriori, in 
the reason of every individual. 

Objections to fliis theory vrill appear in the subsequent 
chapter, in -which we shall endeavor to view the whole 
subject in as clear a light as possible, regardless of all 
theories, and appealing directly to human consciousness. 
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"We have Been that the desire to Bimplify lias induced 
philosophers to attempt to resolve all the principles of 
morality into one eimple law of right. But when that law 
is found, or supposed to he found, it is proved to be made 
up of several elements. Thus the law of love, which is 
all-embracing, is not simple, hut complex. 

The same attempts at simplification have been made 
in natural science. Men have endeavored to refer all the 
phenomena of nature to one law ; but their law proves to 
be a compound of several. 

The truth is, the Creator seems to have had more than 
one idea, in both the natural and the moral creation ; and 
while the ideas in each are in perfect harmony, we vainly 
attempt, in either case, to resolve them into a simple 
unity. 

Still all the worlis of God are characterized by great 
and even amazing simplicity, when we contemplate their 
extent ; and the wonder is, not that the origind ideas in 
reference to which they are constituted are so many, but 
that they are so few. It is our present object to a 
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fliese few elementary ideas, or first principles, as they are 
found in the moral world. To mate my vieir the clearer, 
as well as to confirm it by analogy, let us briefly refer to 
other departments of science. 

The science oi inaihemaiics has its first principles, and 
erects its entire superstmcture upon them. Tliey are 
familiar to all educated minds. The axioms of geometry 
are not made what they are hy any ordinance, either hu- 
man or divine; they are the exponents of truths that are 
essential and everlasting. 

The science of nature has also its first principles. Un- 
til the student of nature begins to apprehend them, he 
naakes no scientific progress. He may observe individual 
facts, but he cannot interpret them. Lite the printer's 
types when thrown into pi, they lie in confusion around 
him, until he sees the principles which bring order out of 
chaos. 

It is evident tliat the universe was constructed, so to 
speak, upon scientific principles; for it is by the nse of 
mathematical truths and calculations that we are enabled 
to study it, and to calculate its movements. Did matter 
attract and repel at random, or the heavenly bodies movo 
irrespective of certain first principles, there could be no 
science of nature. 

So also the science of w/yrals has its first principles. 
As in the previous sciences, so in this also, they are the 
product of no creative power. They are absolute and 
essential. The mental states and exercises indicated by 
the terms benevolence, gi-atitude, justice, &e., are con- 
formity to principles absolutely right. Nothing can make 
them otherwise. Tlie moral philosopher must apprehend 
these principles, and build his science upon tliem. 
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HOW hebt peinciples ake known. 

All sciences, tlien, have their fii-at principles, tc» which 
the human mind is constitutionally adapted. Thus the 
whole system of the universe, both natural and moral, was 
made to be a study for rational minds ; and the minds are 
constituted with powers precisely adapted to the study, 
both in the principles and the systematic completion of 
every science * The child has seen that the whole of an 
apple, or of any thing else, is more than half of it ; that 

" The simple /orf of the analogy of the subject and oljject, that is, of tie 
mind of man and liie univa-se without him, is ull that is here asserted. iA- 
tempting to go bsipnd the fact, as known only so far as it is affirmed by tha 
actual stndy of nature, has lod to many ingenious and brilliant afrvyd specn- 
latiouB, and somelJmBB to those which are absurd and mischievous. They 
have even subverted the first truths of science itself, denied the testimoDy of 
consciousness, annihijated the objective universe, and resolved all into a soli- 
tary subjectivily, 

" Some philosophers (as Ana::agoras, Heraolitus, AlcmiEon,) maiutdned 
that knowledge implied even a coalmrieti/ of subject and object. But since Iho 
time of Etnpedocles, no opinion has been more universally admitted, Uian that 
llic relalioa of hioicledge inferred the astalos/y of exisienix. This analogy may 
be supposed in two potencies. What knows and what is known, are either, 
Ist, smSm; or, 2d, the same; and if the genera! principle bo true, the latter ia 
the more philosophioaL This principle it was, which immediately determined 
tie whole doctrine of a representative perception. Its lower potence is seen 
in the mtentional ipeeies of the schools, and in the ideal of Malebranche and 
Berkeley ; its higher, in the gnostic reasons of the Platonists, in the pre-emt- 
uig ^edfs of Avioanna and the Arabians, in the ideas of Desoartea and Leib- 
Eila, in the phenomena of Kant, and in the esiemal states of Dr. Brown. It 
mediately determines the hierarcMcal gradaUon of faculties or umls of the Aristo- 
telians ; the vdUcular ni*d&s of the Platonists ; the theories of 3 amanon mldlecl 
of Alesander, Themietina, Averroes, Cajetanus, «,ud Zabaralla ; the mdon in (he 
Deilg of Malebranche ; and flie Cartesian and Leibnitzian dootrines of asdataace 
and predaermined harnumy. To no other origin is to bo ascribed tie Tef^aal of 
ilie fat of cDBsrfousnesj in its pTmative diiali/j/: and Uie unitarian systems of 
iderUilD, maltriaiisia, ideaUem, are the result" — HamUlotis Phil, of Perception, 
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the two halves put together ai'e eq^ual to the whole ; that 
halves of the same or equal things are eq^ual to each other ; 
that what is round cannot coincide with what is square, 
and so on. Thus, long before he begins to study mathe- 
matics as a science-, he comes into possession of its primary 
truths. 

You have then only to embody these truths in distinct 
statements, or axioms, and his mind at once admits them. 
He now perceives them, not merely in the individual facts 
which he has witnessed, but as indicating absohite amd 
ivmversal truths. He thus comes to a clear and unques- 
tioning recognition of those abstract principles of mathe- 
matics, which are equally applicable in all places and for 
ever. 

"We proceed to naiweal science. It was by the obser- 
vation of indimdual fa^, that its jmndples became 
known. It was by observing the descent of an apple from 
the tree to the gi-ound, by measuring the accelerated speed 
of a falling body, by observing and computing the move- 
ments of a revolving sphere, and so on, that those univer- 
sal truths were apprehended upon which the science of 
natm'e rests. The universality of these truths is learned 
by induction, but, like the principles of mathematics, they 
come of the observation of facts. They are all first learned 
in the concrete. 

We advance next to ^noT-aZ science. The child has no 
intuition of the abstract principles of right and wrong, 
until he witnesses an act of kindness, or of fidelity, or of 
gratitude ; he then instantly perceives and feels that what 
he witnesses is a good act. He witnesses an act of un- 
kindness, of treachery, of ingratitude ; he instantly per- 
ceives and feels that what he witnesses is a had act. He 
does not need to stop and reason upon these acts, or to sur- 
vey their consequences, before he decides upon them ; he 
13* 
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knows at once, that the former are right and the latter 
wrong. Here, then, is an intuitive perception and a feel- 
ing of conscience, by which a rational moral judgment is 
passed upon those acts,* 

Nor is it needful that these acts be directed towards 
the child himself. This might heighten his emotions and 
thus intensify his moral judgment, but it would not change 
its nature. 

In this way, long before the child comes to study moral 
science, he becomes possessed of its elements. "What then 
remains to be done? He has only to exercise that power 
of generalization, with which rational beings are endowed, 
and, in the right and the wrong of the particular acts 
which he has witnessed, he recognizes the principleSf 
which stamp the same character upon aU similar acts. 

Consequently, when, in after life, he enters upon the 
study of moral science, he only needs to have its first 
principles clearly stated to him, and he as readily assents 
to them as to the axioms of geometry. Proof is no more 
required in the one case than in the other. To go behind 

* This, it seems lo me, ia all that Descartes and other intjdligGiit advocates 
of innalu ideas could have really intended. The first principles of every sdence 
are innate, oi: nottve to the mind, only in the sense that snch is its nature, that 
it directly iniifita tJiem, a pHori, as n^essaj^ and ofiWute truths, independently 
of the affirmations of sense, experience, or any discursive proof. 

The confusion and misapprehension here between authors seem to arise, 
mosfly, from their not distinguishing between the yereepfiwj and the proof of 
the principles in question. The principles are first perceined in the eonfrrfte; 
and therefore we are dependent upon the senses for being put in relation to 
them ; but their proof is in Ihemsdves, being iutnitively perceived by the mind 
the moment it apprehends them. These principles are the elements of all our 
systematic knowledge, in every department of science. 

** Such elements, however, are obtained only by a process of sundering and 
abstraction. In actual or concrete thinking, there is given nothing pure ; tho 
native and foreign, the a priori and a posteriori, are there presented in mutual 
fiision." — Samiitan's PAS. Com. Seme. 
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the Bimple statement of the principles, with a view to 
establishing their truth, is just throwing arguments away 
in an attempt to prove what is proved abeady. 

To speculate upon their beauty, their iitness, their util- 
ity, their relation to the highest happiness or the highest 
good, or their innate existence in the mind, in order to 
prove their truth and importance, is like lighting candles 
at blazing noon to help the sun. The mind was tnade for 
them. It was made to perceive, feel, know them, with a 
clearness and certainty that put all argument at defiance, 
and laugh all speculations to scorn. 

If there is any thing that man knows beyond all possi- 
ble question, it is, that benevolence is good and maUee 
evil, that justice and gratitude are right, and ingratitude 
and injustice wrong, and other such moral truths; and he 
knows tliem to be universally and unalterahly so. The 
place for the man who does not know this is not in the 
lecture-room, nor in rational society, but in the mad-house. 



PEINCirLES AMD MOSAL VIKTCES. 

Principles, then, considered as reasons and rules of 
conduct, are objectime ,' moral virtnct are suhjective. We 
perceive and adopt principles , we approve and practise 
virtues. First principles m moials arc universal rules of 
conduct, having their reason or authonty in themselves ; 
actions conformed to them are cardmal virtues. The 
principles are essentially and peifectlj reasonable and 
just, under all possible circumstances; actions are more 
or less what they should be, according to their degree of 
conformity with the principles. 

Moral virtues are related to their objective principles, 
as the diagrams upon the blackboard are to the mathe- 
matical principles which they represent. The diagrams 
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ai'e made by man ; the principles are eternal. The lines, 
circles, angles, are themselves imperfect ; but they repre- 
sent perfect ideae. All human vktues are imperfect ; the 
principles of morality are perfect. AH human virtues 
have degrees ; the principles of morality have no degrees. 
The ultimate principles of moral right, are the primary 
and essential elements of God's comprehensive and ever- 
lasting law. 

Som^ men have been able to carry on extensive mathe- 
matical calculations, without the aid of figures and dia^ 
gi'ams. From this it has been infen'ed, that the mind 
apprehends its first truths in the abstract. Such were the 
views of Jacobi, Oudworth, Coleridge, and other tran- 
scendentalists. But the men supposed, did not carry on 
the calculations in c^uestion, until tliey had learned the 
fh'st principles in the concrete. 

Every child takes his first lesson in morals, when he 
intelligently sees the first right or wrong action ; but he 
does not study morality as a science, until he begins to 
make a systematic and universal application of its prin- 
ciples. 

GEODHDS IK WHICH PKIKCIPLES AKE APPSEIIENDED. 

Let US begin with the lower demands of our nature, 
the cravings of apj?eiite. Tliese demands must be met in 
some way, and there is a right way and a wrong one, 
between which we must choose. 

We first notice the appetite for food and d/rinh. Every 
person readily sees that its leading object is his healthful 
nourishment. Whatever pleasure there may be in its 
gratification, is obviously designed to be subservient to 
this object. To sacrifice this object to a mere lust of 
pleasure, is morally wrong ; but to rule the appetite with 
faithful reference to the end for which it was given, is 
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morally right. Man hruyms this, aa well as he knows the 
troth of an axiom. He thus knows ih^ primAple by which 
he ought to govern this appetite. Obedience to it is the 
virtue of Temperance. 

Hen may differ respecting the kind, quality, and amoimt 
of nourishment best for Uiem. These things are not 
learned by intuitive perception ; they depend upon cir- 
cumstances, and most be leai'ned by experience. But this 
does not affect the principle, nor the obligation to obey it. 

Instance next the appetite of the sex. This appetite 
was manifestly designed to be ever subordinate to the 
healthful continuance and welfare of the race. And the 
more effectually to guard this end, the Creator has im- 
planted a sort of higher instinct, a feeling of modesty^ 
which all have by nature, and which only vicious influ- 
ences can resist. Here again the right jmncipte is ob- 
vious. Obedience to it is the virtue of Chastity. 

"We come next to the feelings of affection, desire, and 
emotion. The demands of these are scarcely less imperi- 
ous than those of appetite. We were made to love and 
to desire, as truly as to eat and drink. The former is as 
needful to the soul as the latter is to the body. And all 
may see that we ought to control our affections and desires, 
as well as our appetites. Also the eTnotions attending 
them, however valuable when in due subjection, become 
terribly disastrous when unrestrained. All men know 
that it is wrong to allow their passions to master them. 

Now we have seen that there are two opposite kinds 
of moral affection, that of love, kindness, good will to all 
men, and that of hatred, selfishness, envy. Every man 
knows the former to be right, and the latter to be wrong. 
He needs no argument to prove it ; the truth flashes upon 
his mind by intuition, like the truth of an axiom. He 
has only to think upon them, and the knowledge is his ; 
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the rule of duty is present to hia mind. He is thus fur- 
nished with t\G principle. Obedience to it is the virtue 
of Bmevdence. This virtue is in the Scriptures termed 
love and charity. These terms are there used in the most 
comprehensive sense, ijicluding our obhgations to God as 
well as man. 

Every man sees that others have claims to be regard- 
ed as well as he. Even the child has hia own things. 
"What these are, whether they are his character, his person, 
his possessions, or how he came by them, is not material. 
It is enough that they are his. The fact that they are his. 
gives him a right to them which no other person has. 

He perceives that others, too, have their own thinj 
and that for the same reason why he has a right to h 
they have a right to theirs. Along with this percepti( 
he has also a feeling, that he &ught to regard the rights of 
"bthers as well as his own. Such ia the jmnoiple which 
his conscience enjoins. Obedience to it is the virtue of 
Justice. 

He listens at one time to what he knows to be inten- 
tional truth; at another to what he knows to be inten- 
tional faUehood. lie perceives the difference between 
them, and his conscience admonishes him that the former 
is right and the latter wrong. He does not decide upon 
the rightfulness of truth from its perceived utility; for 
long before he reflects upon its advantages to society, and 
perhaps even while perceiving some immediate personal 
advantage from it, his conscience decides that it is right 
in itself. Thus conscience furnishes him with the _pnnCT- 
2?le of duty. Obedience to it is the virtue of Veraoity. 

He becomes early acquainted with promises. He 
gives and receives them. The parent makes promises to 
his child ; the child makes them to the parent. They are 
often exchanged between the child and his companions. 
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He understanda their meaning, and he knows that he 
ought ffl keep them. Questions as to how they may be 
affected by circumstances, as in ease of being extorted by 
force, do not affect the obligation to be faithful to every 
free and reasonable promise. Conscience informs him 
that he ought to do as he has agreed to do. Such is the 
^mnci^le. Obedience to it is the virtue of Faithfidnesa. 

Every man witnesses the reception of f amors. Chil- 
dren receive support from their parents, and instruction 
from their teachers. In sickness and affliction, we receive 
the sympathy and attentions of our friends. In want and 
in danger we have been relieved by those upon whom we 
had no legal claim. All men know that such favors im- 
pose obligation. It may not be in our power to return 
favor for favor ; but we can exercise and manifest an ap- 
propriate feeling. This we are hound to do. Such is the 
^principle of obligation universally admitted. Obedience 
to it is the virtue of G'ratitude. 

He who practises all the above virtues, escapes the 
censure of the civil law, and passes for a good moral man. 
He fulfils his duties to himself and to his fellow-men, as 
related to this world. But the question of his relation to 
the Being who made him, and to another world, is also to 
be considered. He has also some higher endowmenis to 
be regarded, for the use of which he is responsible. 

He has a class of feelings which realize their end in 
the pleasing contemplation of their objects. These feel- 
ings are termed sentiment. In fulfiUing their demands, 
he both seeks for the pleasing objects actually existing in 
nature, and also forms ideal ones in his mind. He also 
seeks to embody his ideal forms in works oi art; and 
both by copying nature, and by famishing the additional 
adornments of genius and fancy, to enliance the means of 
enjoyment. 
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Hence painting, sculpture, arebitecture, ornamental 
gardening; also the enibellislimonts of furniture, di-ess, 
equipage ; all those pleasing arts which give elegance 
to civilized life. Such works are related to the sentiment 
of taste ; and are as traly adapted to meet a demand of our 
raUonal nature, as food and drink are to meet a demand 
of the body, or as the moral affections are to meet a de- 
mand of our soGial nature. 

This sentiment, duly exercised, tends to elevate man 
above the gross pleasures of the mere animal. Not only 
in the drawing-room, the picture-gallery, the garden, but 
even at the fbstive board, it subjects the grossness of mere 
sensual indulgence to the more delicate and refined ban- 
quet of the soul. But the fact that it elevates and refines, 
does not exonerate it from the necessity of being subject 
to moral rule. Eightly ruled, it becomes auxiliary to the 
highest virtues of morality and religion ; not thus ruled, 
it becomes as subservient to vice as any other feeling, 
TIio fine arts, refining and ennobling as they are, have 
yet often been prostituted to base purposes. 

We have also the thirst for hnowledg& to be regarded. 
It is well to gratify this craving. He is scarcely worthy 
to be called man, wlio never aspires after knowledge for 
its own sake. To feel the conscious ability to master dif- 
ficulties in tbe pureuits of literature and science, to realize 
the satisfaction of comprehending the sublime laws of na- 
ture, and the dignity of holding communion with those 
eternal truths to which they relate, is a privilege and an 
honor worthy of a rational mind, 

But is this the end of intellectua,l pursuits % Is this all 
that intellect was given us for? Was man made intellec- 
tual only to please himself in gratifying his thirst for 
knowledge ? No more than lie was made animal, only to 
please bimself in gratifying the desires of appetite. The 
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fonner gratification may be more dignified than tie latter, 
but it may be also none the freer from the vice of selfish- 
ness. Every man knows this, or may know it. He knows 
tiiat his intellect was given, to teach him what he is to 
believe and to do, as an accoimt<M6 being; to eolvo the 
problem of bis obligations and destinies. He may per- 
vert and abuse the gift of intellect, as truly as any other. 
He is therefore bound by Ids conscience to be ever search- 
ing after tmth, to be open to conviction, and to be faith- 
ful in the performance of every known duty. 

All of the above virtues are binding upon the athsist, 
as well as upon the thcist. The question now is, Is the 
atheist bonnd to believe in the existence of God, and to 
do him homage ? He may have no intuitive perception 
of the divine existence. But God has revealed himself 
Bo clearly in his works, that man has only to contemplate 
tliem, with a mind open to oonmetion, to see the emdence 
of "his eternal power and Godhead;" sothathe is "with- 
out excuse " for not admitting his existence. Moreover, 
the feeling of mm-al obligation, and the conscious reaching 
of tlie soul after its object, forbids all repose until that 
object is recognized and admitted. Thus the evidence 
furnished in the constitution of the soul itself, unites with 
that furnished by objective natm-e, to prove that there is 
and must be a God of infinite natural and moral perfec- 
tions. 

Hence, if men are " without God in the world," it is 
because " they donot Uke U> retain him in their knowledge." 
Although " the fool hath said in hia heart, No God," his 
conscience, enlightened by a single flash from the glorious 
face of creation, declares loudly against him. When he 
thus perceives the evidence of the existence and perfec- 
tions of God, his conscience exalts and intensifies this per- 
ception, and unfailingly admonishes him to render to that 
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glorious and Supreme Being his sacred and supreme 
homage. 

The evidence for the divine existence being so obvious, 
and so closely related to the first acts of conscience, all 
pagan nations have, in fact, ideas of Grod ; and, the more 
virtuous the people are, the nearer they approach to just 
views of his character. However men may differ in opin- 
ions respecting the mode of hie existence, or the fonn of 
eervice most acceptable to him, t)iGy cannot innocently 
fail to tnow, that they ought to render to him their su- 
preme homage ; that they are bound to rule not only their 
appetites and affections, but all their tastes, sentiments, 
and intellectual aspirations, with a supreme regard to his 
pleasure. Such is the ^rmeiple enjoined by conscience ; 
obedience to it is Religion. This is natural religion, or 
the religion of pure -morality. 

We thus see that piety to God is both a moral and a 
religious duty. To withhold from him our homage is, in 
the mere light of nature, a moral wrong, as truly as it ia 
to withhold an act of justice or of gratitude due to a fel- 
low-being. 

THE ABOVE OBLIGATIONS UNrVEESAD. 

We have thus specified the first principles of virtue 
and morality, and have shown how the mind comes to the 
knowledge of them. Tlie duties they enjoin ai'e temper- 
ance, chastity, benevolence, justice, veracity, faithfulness, 
gratitude, piety. The list of terms might he extended to 
include such as charity, forbearance, kindness, &e. ; but 
their meaning is all comprised in.the above. The duties 
which we have considered cover the entire field of mo- 
rality, as surveyed by reason and conscience ftnaided by 
experience and by revelation, 

Tliey are binding upon all men, Pagans, Mahometans, 
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JewB, as well as Christians. For Christianity did not create 
the human mind, nor endow it with reason and conscience ; 
neither did it originate the first principles of morality. 
It recognizes, sanctions, and enforces the principles taught 
by nature ; it also em-iches them with other and higher 
principles and motives ; thus augmenting the responsi- 
bility of those to whom it is given, without diminisliing 
the responsibility of those who are without it. 

If we have correctly stated the first principles of 
morality, and the way by which they may be known, all 
men can know them, and, knowing tiiem, ought to obey 
them. They are " written in their hearts," approved by 
their "consciences," and are the rules which righteous 
judgment must eternally approve. * 

' The orifical student or cnrious reader, who is desirous of comnl^g 
antbors respecting the first principles of knowledge, and of dnty, is referred W 
the following -works, moat of ivliich are in the Aslor Liliraiy, New York, 
Plato, (Euvrea completes, tmdnile par V. Consin ; also Eng. Lond. Kd. eape- 
dally Vol. I. Ciito and Phado. Malebranche, Recberohe da la Verity, and 
Trute da Moral. Desoartaa, Lu3C Natmte. Leibnitz, NonTeanx Essais. Buf- 
fier, Traite des Premiers V&ites. Wollaston, Religion of Nature Delineated, 
p. 25. D'Alemtcrt, who sajs that teaching first principles is only reminding one 
ofwhatheprerionslyknew. Beattie, Essay on Truth, p. 25. Kant, Critique of 
Pure Reason, and Jacohi's Btrictnres upon it, and exposition of the distinction 
between Sense, as teaching us corporeal and conditioned eiislenoes, and Reason 
(Vemunft), as teaching us supersensible truths. These last he terms revela- 
tions, intuitions, &c. Bishop R. D. Hampden, Lectures on Moral PHI., p. 40. 
Hartley, Theory of the Hnman Mmd. Mackmtosh, Ethical PhiL George 
Moore, M. D,, Man and his Motives ; also, Power of the Sonl and Use of the 
Body, p. iO. Sydney Smith, Elementary Sketches of Moral Phil. Cudworlh, 
Intel. System. V. Consm, especially his translation of Descartes' Discour de 
la Methode pour bien conduire la Raison, G. W. F. Hegel, Werke Vollsfan- 
digt Ausgabe. SoheUing, Philosophiscbe Schriflen ; especially his System des 
TranscendenUIen Ideolismus. J. Mill, Phenomena of the Human Mind, 
lord Herbert, De Veritate. Sir William Hamilton, Pha of Common Sense, 
p. 19. Locke, Essay, b. I., p. 20. Other aatiors npon the same subject, to 
whom I have referred elfcwhere, are iu most libraries, and are familiar to the 
general student 

The point to which I would invite partjoular attention, is tie remarkable 
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He who is temperate, chaeto, honest, well-beliared, 
from mere jirudential considerations, or any others not 
involving regard to duty, or what is m&ralhj right, is, in 
the vulgar sense, a virtuous man. 

He who is conscienUous in his eondnct, acting upon 
principles of social honor and integrity as involved in duty, 
but only as the duty respects himself and his fellow-beings, 
is, in the same sense as above, a moral man. 

He who is conscientious in his conduct, acting upon 
principles of all honor and integrity as involved in duty, 
not merely as the duty respects himself and his fellow- 
beings, but, over and above all, his God, is a religious 

The antithetic terms are: viHue and vice; mwality 
and orime; piety and sin. And as the so called virtues, 
in the vulgar sense, may be raerely prudential, we some- 
times designate those which are practised from regard to 
duty, as moral virtues. 

We tlins have the following: constitution, virtue, mo- 
rality, religion ; each and all of the preceding being in- 
cluded in the sueceedi/ng. Instinct is nainor to virtue, 
virtue to morality, and morahty to religion. A person 
cannot be virtuous without instinct, nor moral without 
virtue, nor religious without morality. He may liave the 

offreemest among all these aufliors, aa to tha sciateace, ftie mrfure, and tlis ein'ms 
of these first principles. The main difierence hetween the authors has respect 
to the nisnier and ex<enf of the principles, and to the waff by lohich lie vdjid 
oomes to the Icamdedge of them. All ontological speoulatioQS respecting principles 
Gijpposed to be known otherwise than through ihe ohservation and study of the 
phmomemd universe, will have more or less value with different minds, accord- 
ing to oODStitntioaal tendency and to education. Sach speoulatioDs carry ns 
at once int« those transcendent nebulous realms, wbare words grow tall and 
hriglit, but thoughts become dwaifish and moiky. 
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less without the greater, "but he cannot have the greater 
without all the less. Eeligion is major to all; it is the 
all-embracing excellence, which includes, perfects, and 
adorns every other, and devotes it to the gioey of God as 
the ESD OF jLll ends. 

We thus see in what essentially consists the de^amty 
predicated of man in tlie Scriptures. It is not the loss of 
all amiable instincts, nor of all secular virtue and morality, 
but it is a^>ostasy from God. It is being practicaMy 
^^witlund God in fie world." And as the fail of man was 
a fall from: God, so the change wrought in him, by the 
grace of the Gospel, is a restoration to God. His restora- 
tion to God quickens, exalts, and guides all bis instincts, 
virtues and moralities, leading him to devote them all, in 
newness of life, to the divine service. 

As the absence of piety irwperUa all moralities, and 
tends to their uttm- tmdomg ^ so true piety protects them 
all, and tends to their ididmate ^rfection. But this is 
always a gradual work. The evil legins in d^artwre 
from God ; the good "begins in return to him. From these 
beginnings the good and the evil gradually increase. No 
man becomes eminently good, and no man becomes a 
reckless villain, at once. No man ascends to angelic ex- 
cellence, and no man sinks to infernal wickedness, by a 
single leap. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

MOEAtlTY TAUGHT BT ESPEEIKNOE. 

Experience reaffinns all that reason and coisscience assert, 
and besides this, fumisheB additional rules of duty. It 
waa divinely intended to teach us what we ought to do, as 
well as what is expedient for us. 

We refer to the experience of mankind at large ; not 
merely to that which is personal. "We are bound to take 
lesBonaof duty from authentic history, from natural science, 
from the admonitions of wise and good men, as well as 
from our individual experience. 

We learn duty from experience on the principle as- 
sumed by Paley, that " as God wills and wishes the hap- 
piness of his creatures," the moral quality of an action 
may he known by its " tendency to promote or hinder the 
general welfare." This is the method of ascertaining duty 
only where the other fails. 

Paley does not consider an aption right, on the mere 
ground that it promotes happiness. He is not so holdly 
utilitarian. He considers it right, on the ground that, 
because it promotes happiness, it is Tna/mfesUy aceording 
to the wiU of God. He supposes that God " wills and 
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wishes " our happiness, and hence that whatever promotes 
it must he according to his will, and therefore right. 

His error lies in taking what seems to he the tmdmwy 
of actions, as always indicating the divine will, instead of 
directly apprehending the first principles of morality as 
right in themselves, iiTespective of all consequences. 
Hence Stewart has well remarked, " If wo could take into 
due account the whole value of right principle, and the 
whole happiness produced by virtuous feelings, we could 
commit no practical error in making the advantageous 
consequences of actions the measure of their moraUty. 
But this can happen only by considering moral good as a 
primary good, valuable for its own sake ; not by supposing 
that virtue is aimed at as subservient to some other pur- 
pose of more genuine utihty ; and no sagacity or fairness 
of estimating useful consequences can stand as a substitute 
for the love of right itself. It is true that honesty is the 
best policy ; but he who is honest only out of poHcy, does 
not come uji even to the vulgar notion of a virtuous man. 
If a man were tempted by the opportunity of gaining a 
large estate, through a safe but fraudulent proceeding, the 
utilitarian scheme would seem to recommend him to 
weigh both sides well, though it would direct him in con- 
clusion to decide in favor of probity; but the common 
judgment of mankind would hardly deem him honest, if 
be hesitated at aU."* 

But if Paley erred on the one side, by positing the 
entire cause of morality upon the utilitarian or greatest 
happiness scheme, some have also erred on the other side, 
by throwing the tendency of actions entirely out of the 
account, and falling wholly back upon the supposed infal- 
lible decisions of what they call the moral sense. If the 

* Active and Moral Powers, p. 409. 
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former error makes men too calculating and pradeut, the 
latter renders them self-willed and fanatical. 

At any rate, too much forethought, and too prudent 
regard to the consequences of our conduct, are not vices 
of which the Bible loudly complams, nor for the prevar 
lence of which we hare any special cause of alarm at the 
present time. 

FiaijustiUa, ruM cmlum,,* is a maxim of undoubted 
soundness, hut there are more ways than one, by which 
we are to determine what the " justitia" is. 

THE QUALnr OF ACTIONS LEARNED BY EXPKKIENCE, 

The pain attending injuries inflicted upon our persons 
is an indication that it is wrong to inflict them, and an 
admonition to ns not to do it. To cut, bm-n, or bruise the 
flesh ; to contract or distort the figure, for the gratification 
of vanity ; needless exposure to sickness, perils, or undue 
severities ; all violations of natural laws, as related to 
health and vigor ; are clearly contrary to the will of God, 
because they tend to produce pain and death, where he 
designed happine^ and life. It is sufficient to condemn 
them, that they are violations of natural law ; but it is by 
their tendencies that we know they are such violations. 

Needlessly to extract a tooth or amputate a limb, is a 
violation of natural law ; but if the member is so diseased 
that general experience has proved its removal promotive 
of health and comfort, the act of removing it ceases to be 
any such violation, and becomes morally right. 

In the same way we are to decide respecting the use 
of intoxicating drinks or of opium, "We have no instinct 
to guide us, as the brute is guided, in determining whether 

* Let right lie done, be the coasequeuees what they may. 
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the temperate use of these things is injuriouB ; nor does 
reason afford us any clear light, nor conscience any sure 
admonition, upon the subject. The immediate effect of 
them is usually pleasing, and henee offers strong induce- 
ments to use tiiem. The only way, therefore, to determine 
whether the temperate use of them is morally right, is by 
observing their ultimate tendencies. If they are proved 
to impair health, entail suffering, and shorten life, the use 
of them is as immoral as it is imprudent. 

In the same way we are to decide whether indulgence 
of any kind is iriwnoderaie. Appetite is not an infallihle 
monitor. Indeed it can seldom be fully indulged without 
harm, for it is seldom in a strictly normal condition. 
Every person is therefore bound to consult experience, and 
to restrain his appetites within the limit wHeh it proves 
to he most conducive to health. To fail in this, is to fail 
of the cardinal virtue of temperance. 



The Chinese adopt the fashion of compressing the feet 
of their female children of high birth into small wooden 
shoes, to prevent their growing to a natural size. They 
thus render euch children cripples for life. Some western 
nations, instead of compressing the feet, attack the more 
dangerous part, and compress the waist ; thus inducing 
feebleness, diseases of the spine and lungs, and inviting 
premature death. 

In both cases the motive is the same ; namely, to re- 
move the subject from the appearance of vulgar labor, 
and impart to her an air of refinement and beauty. A 
small foot to the eye of the fashionable Chinese, is what a 
slender waist is to the eye of a fashionable American. To 
each it is beautiful. 
14 
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But while it is beautiful to the eye of one person, it is 
quite tlie reverse to the eye of another. Nor is this be- 
cause the one is cultivated and the other rude ; for persona 
of the highest culture differ upon this point "We cannot 
then determine by any wsthetical rule which fashion is 
right. 

Nor can wo decide this by adopting the principle, tliat 
we ought not to divert the body from its natural growth ; 
for all nature is made subject to our pruning and culture. 
If we do not attend to the development and growth of the 
body, it becomes deformed. Who shall decide how far 
this cnltm-e should be carried? We submit while young 
to painful dental operations, to secure the future beauty 
of the teeth ; why not do the same for the feet, the waist, 
the head ? 

There is bat one answer : whatever ea^erience proves 
to be most conducive to health, vigor, the full and free use 
of our faculties, and length of life, is certainly according 
to the divine intent. The wearing of the hair long or 
short, the tonsuring of the beard or allowing it to vegetate 
in full, the cultivation of the moustache or the imperial, 
&c., &c., about which grave questions of morality and 
religion have been raised, are mere matters of taste and 
convenience. But to follow any fashion that wars against 
health and life, is as immoral as it is unwise. We may 
call it only an innocent foible, but offended law, both 
natural and moral, will punish it as a arime. 

CONFLICT OF TASTE WITH UTILITY. 

What gratifies the sentiment of taste, sometimes con- 
flicts with apparent utiUty. In this case, as in all others, 
the most important demand must rule. But who shall 
decide which is the most important? 
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A farmer has upon liis grounds near his dwelling a fine 
grove of trees. He has Kttlo taste for the ornamental ; 
his thoughts are for the profitable. The wood might be 
sold for much, and the laud made to yield an annua! har- 
vest. Nor need we suppose him miserly. Ho may be a 
conscientious and benevolent man. He has children to 
educate, and is disposed to contribute generously to worthy 
objects. He therefore thinks it his dutyt to sacrifice the 
grove to a useful purpose. 

His neighbor, being of a different taste and culture, 
pronounces the direst anathema upon his head. Tlie most 
sacred sentiments of his heart have been outraged. Had 
ho been owner of the ground, he would have subsisted 
npon one meal a day, and even have curtailed the educa- 
tion of his children, rather than perpeti-ate so savage a 
deed. To mar the beauties of nature thus, is an offence 
for which he has no forgiveness. 

Which of these men is right? Each may be right, in 
his way. Each must view the subject with his own eyes ; 
and until they can exchange the use of them, they should 
agree to differ. The one man is uUUtario'rh; the other is 
(BstheUcal; hut they may be equally conscientious. It was 
divinely intended that men should thus differ ; for from 
differences like this spring the various pursuits which are 
the bond of harmony, and which furnish the "spice of 
life." 

In all such cases, we should allow every man to follow 
the dictates of his own conscience, and be sure that we 
offend not our own. " Why is my liberty judged of an- 
other man's conscience ? " "Happy is he that condemneth 
not himself in the thing which he alloweth." If one man 
is captivated with the grandeur of Kiagara Falls, and an- 
other sees in them nothing to admire, but thinks only of 
the useful purpose they might subserve, in driving ma- 
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chinery, we have only to smile at the difference between 
them, and devoutly wish that each may be true to hia 



THE EIGHT OF 

No human laws are designed to maks men righteous. 
Their object is to restrain immoralities within limits essen- 
tial to the general welfare. The righteous do not need 
law ; it is made for the vicious. " The law is not made 
for a rigJiteous man, but for tiie lawless and disobedient." 
Such are the persons for whom the State must enact pro- 
hibitory laws, and establish courts and prisons. But while 
restraining tliese, they should place the least possible bond 
upon human liberty. Tliey should respect the privileges 
of the virtiions, while restraining the misdeeds of the 
vicious. They should be just to aU, and never attempt to 
i-ule the conscience. 

How, then, are we to judge of the rightfulness of a 
prohibitory law ? Suppose one, for instance, restraining 
the sale and use of intoxicating liquors. That such a law 
is not needful for the temperate, all admit. The man 
whose conduct is ruled by the cardinal principles of virtue, 
needs no such artificial rule as this. But is it needful for 
the intemperate f That is the question ; and it must bo 
settled by experience. 

That it imposes nndue restraint upon any man's con- 
science, would not be pretended. The restraint is wholly 
upon the demands of the a/ppetite or of the^jwse. Hence 
we have only to inquire whether its tendency is favorable 
to the general and individual welfare. If it is found to 
prevent vice, to protect virtue, to eneonrage induetiy and 
thrift ; to carry peace and abundance to the domestic 
hearth; to empty jails, prisons, poorhouses, and asylums 
for the insane, and to replenish shops, manufactories, 
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farms, and schools of learning, witli useful talent and wise 
endeavor; if it thus helps to redeem men from debas- 
ing bondage, and to raise them to the dignity and happi- 
ness for which they were made ; then such law is clearly 
just and good, and every man ought to sustain it. 

But should any privilege of the temperate be curtailed, 
for the sake of removing temptation from the intemperate ? 
What privilege is curtailed ? The former no more need 
the unrestrained use of intoxicating drink than the latter. 
If its presence is no temptation to them, restraint is no 
loss. Indeed, it is not the strictly virtuous who usually 
complain of such prohibitions. 

I offer no special pleading in behalf of any particular 
law. I only assert that (wiy prohibitory law not forbidden 
by conscience nor the Bible, which has been proved to he 
beneficial to the general weliare, and which curtails no 
virtuous privilege, is morally right. In all civilized com- 
munities many such laws are enacted, to prevent crime, 
to encourage industry, to promote education; and they 
are as binding upon our consciences as the first principles 
of morality. Indeed, these principles themselves require 
US to do what we can to procure the enactment of such 
laws, to obey them, and to enforce their observance. 



But he who merely eonfonns to tlie letter of law, does 
not reach his duty. A man is bound to do what is «cp«- 
dient, as well as lawful. "All things are latofid unto me; 
but all things ai'e not expedient." The law may allow 
things wliich expediency forbids, and which are therefore 
wrong. 

Yor example, the law may allow a man to talte intox- 
icating drink at the festive board. To take it might do 
him no harm, and might afford him pleasure. But cir- 
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cumstaiices may make it inexpedient. He might, by in- 
dulgence, encourage -otliers to do the same, whom it would 
injure. They may be reclaimed inebriates, or persons of 
ill-governed appetite, whom the least indulgence might 
entice to ruin. 

He might also weaken the cause of temperance, and 
put arguments into the lips of every inebriate about him. 
Shall he do what is lav>ful, or what is es>pedientf Shall 
he avail himself of the law, to protect his indulgence, or 
shall he practise sdf-denial, if such it be, for the general 
welfare ? A good conscience could not hesitate as to duty. 

Kor is there here any ground for the stale charge of 
pretension and hypocrisy. In obeying his conscience, the 
man does exactly as he pretends. He does not claim a 
higher morality than he practises. He does not pretend, 
that the use of wine is in itself and under all circumstances 
wi'ong ; but that, when it is unnecessary, and tends to evil, 
it is his duty to refrain from using it. His example says 
to those inclining to intemperance, that he refrains for 
tfidr sate, not his own. It is an act of self-denial for 
their good. 

Not only so, it is an act of kind regard to the strictly 
temperate. He might by indtilgence offend their con- 
sciences, or embolden them to do what their consciences 
condemn. To practise self-denial, from such motives, is 
to act upon the principle which induced Paul to refrain 
from meat that had been offered to idols. Ho knew and 
averred that there was nothing wrong in the use of the 
meat, considered in itself; but he said, "When ye sin so 
against the brethren, and wound their weak consciences, 
ye sin against Christ. Wherefore, if meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend." * 
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OF AMUSEMENTS. 

Intempei-ate and crnel amusements are condemned by 
the first principles of virtue and benevolence. But there 
are many amusements not necessarily of this kind. 
Among these we may enumerate fashionable assemblies, 
balls, theatres, horse-racing, gaming ; in short, all those 
recreations whose direct object is pleasure. 

Pleasure is a good, and may be sought by right means ; 
but whether these means are right, can be judged only by 
their effects. "We have no intuitions, and there are no 
positive precepts, which directly determine their quality ; 
and there are plausible arguments both for and against 
them. 

If they are proved to be, under certain restrictions, 
means of virtue as well as pleasure ; if they contiibute to 
iJie health, thrift, cheerfulness, and morality of the com- 
munity ; especially, if they are strictly subservient to our 
spiritual duties and interests ; they are so far forth lawful 
and right. To what extent they are so, if at all, it is left 
with our judgment and observation to determine. Hence, 
different men will decide somewhat differently. 

But wherein these things are proved to be of an oppo- 
site tendency ; to induce indolence, waste, intemperance, 
and other vices ; to displace the fear of God and the duties 
of religion ; they are unquestionably wrong, and will be 
condemned by every enlightened judgment 

The responsibility is therefore laid upon all men, sub- 
jects as well as magistrates, to have an eye to the tendenr 
cies of popular amusements, and to countenance such, and 
only such, as ai-e conducive to the genera! welfare. 
Enough amusements are at command, which are strictly 
harmless, without adventuring upon any which are of a 
dangerous or even doubtful tendency. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

n.— REVEALED PKINCIPLES OF MORALITY. 
MORALITY OF C H E I a T I A N I T T. 

We are next to consider the revealed principles of moral- 
ity. "We find these in tlie Ohriatiau religion; and it 
is our present purpose to examine their ethical claims. 
Our task here is not with the external evidences for ChriB- 
tianity, furnished by history, miracles, and prophecies, 
but with its rigUfulness, as related to our moral nature. 
Let us then glance at its relations to our several faculties. 

EeI^TIOH of CHKISTIANin TO THE ApPETITES.- .We 

liave seen that morality recLuires us to restrain indulgence 
of the appetites within the limilB most conducive to the 
health and welfare of our race. To do thus, is to practise 
the virtues of temperance and chastity, and is precisely 
what Christianity enjoins. She enforces these virtues, not 
only by the motives of prudence and morality, but by the 
higher motives of religion. 

She announces fho most terrible judgments upon the 
vices of unrestrained appetite; dmnkenness, gluttony, 
fornication, and self-pollution; and admonishes us that 
" every man that striveth for the mastery is temperats in 
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aU things." To " keep under the tody and bring it into 
enbjection" to the law of spiritual life, she inculcates as 
an indispensable condition of both our temporal and spir- 
itual welfare. 

At the same time, she enjoins no a/usterities ; she is 
kind and generous to all the bodily wanta ; she invites a 
free and foU expansion of all its powers ; she saje to 
every one, in respect to body as well as soul, " Do thyself 
no harm." And facts have proved, that they who best 
regard her admonitions, take the surest way to health, 
happiness, and length of days. 

KeLATION of ChKISTIANITY to THE AFFEcrioss. — ^We 
have seen that morality condemns every malignant affec- 
tion, and requires of us benevolence towards all men, even 
our enemies. So does Christianity. She says : " Love is 
the fulfilling of the law." " Love your enemies, pray for 
them that curse you and despitefnlly use you, that ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in heaven." 

She provides for all the natural affections, and de- 
mands their due exercise. She gives full and harmonious 
play to the parental, filial, fraternal, conjugal, and social 
affections ; and employs them all in her service, in a way 
to render ns prompt and happy in discharging our various 
relative duties. 

But while she calls for these affections, she does not 
allow our love to take a narrow and selfish form. It must 
be all-embracing. She enjoins an impartial philanthropy. 
She teaches us that every man is our brother, and that we 
ought to regard his temporal and eternal welfare. Uer 
command is ever upon us, " JL<yve all men." 

Relation of Chkistianity to the DesibeS. — ^The first 
of these in our enumeration is the desire of life. Chris- 
tianity nourishes and animates this desire ; augments the 
value of life, by considerations of infinite moment ; 
14* 
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US how to prolong it ; presides as a guardian angel over 
it ; and finally teaches us to project tlie desire for it be- 
yond the grave, and to live here in view of living for 
ever hereafter. 

Next is the desire of ha^)piness. Christianity encour- 
ages this desire, and makes earnest appeals to it. She 
teaches us to live in view of the highest happiness ; never 
taking one pleasure from us, but for the sake of giving us 
a better. She forbids no pleasures but such as tend to 
misery. She thus guides, tranquillizes, and strengthens 
the desire itself, while proffering to it the highest possible 
means of gratification. We have only to heed her admo- 
nitions, and for every hurtful indulgence renounced, we 
receive "joy unspeakable and full of glory;" for "the 
pleasures of sin for a season," we receive full draughts 
of endless blessedness from the '* pure river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb." 

The desire qf society, or the social feeling, is another 
element in the mental constitution ; and for this, too, 
Christianity fully provides. She always regards us as 
social beings, destined to find much of our happiness in 
each other ; and many of her precepts respect our mutual 
relations as members of the same community. Tlie pub- 
lic worship of God she has made social ; the Christian 
Church is social ; the Christian heaven is social. And 
Christianity teaches us so to cultivate the social affection 
and live together upon earth, that we may live together 
in blessedness for ever in heaven. 

We Iiave the desire ofhnowledge. No desire is more 
constant and active ; and for none does Christianity more 
generously provide. She places at our disposal all the 
treasures of science, all the operations of nature, all lan- 
s and all arts. She invites us to study the heavens 
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as Hie work of God's hands, the moon and the stare which 
he has ordained ; to take lessons from the fowls of the 
air, tlie lilies of the valley, the grass that clothes the 
field. 

She provides also for that deeper thirst of knowledge, 
which pertains to our spiritMol nature. She reveals a 
portion of the wonders of the invisible world. She makes 
known to us some of the " things " which " the angels 
desire to look into." In view of her disclosures we are 
sometimes constrained to exclaim, " O the depth of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God ! " 
And at every step of our way, she cheers us with the 
assurance, that if true to her teachings, we shall never 
cease to grow in knowledge, 

We have the dedre of esteem. Nor does Christianity 
disregard this. She discountenances vanity, and other 
errors to which the desire often leads, hut she cherishes 
the desire itself, and seeks to gratify it in the highest 
degree. She would first of all render us worthy of the 
esteem we desire, and tlien put us in possession of it. 
She teaches us to discriminate between that esteem which 
is valuable and that which is worthless, to seek the former 
and despise the latter ; to conduct so as to win the esteem 
of the wise, and secure " the honor that cometh from God 
only." Jesus Christ said, " If any man serve me, hwn, 
will my Father honor ; " thus appealing to our desire of 
esteem, and telling us how to obtain for it the highest 
possible satisfaction. 

"We desire to sustain the relation to beings and to 
things, by which we can claim them as our own. And 
this craving Christianity would gratify, in the truest and 
fullest sense. It is only the covetous desire, that she con- 
demns. She would not only protect us in the enjoyment 
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of what we have, but put us in relation to new friends 
and possessions, to be eacredly oui-s for ever. 

She so enlarges our inheritance, if we obey her, as to 
mate it include aU that can be desired, both in this life 
and in that ■which is to come. " Therefore, let no man 
glory in men, for aU things are you/rs ; whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or ^e world, or life, or death, or 
things present, or things to come, (dl are yom-s ; and ye 
are Christ's, and Christ is God's." It is the exalted pri- 
vilege of the Christian, that the friendship and riches of 
Christ's kingdom are his own; that even the God of 
heaven is his own God. 

Finally, we have the dsswe of power. No instinct 
of the human mind does Christianity more cautiously 
guard tlian this, and more vigilantly guido to the realiza- 
tion of its true object. While she condemns, in no mea- 
sured terms, all selfish ambition, she teaches us to aspire 
to the suhiimest of all power, the " power to become the 
sons of God ; " and, by becoming such, to obtain power 
to rule our own spirit ; power over temptation ; power to 
tread the worid under our feet ; and, by a life of snpreme 
devotion to the great end for which we were made, to 
wield a benign moral inflence over the character and des- 
tinies of mankind. No other power is so worthy of our 
supreme desire and untiring pursuit. 

And more than this, Cliristianity teaches us to antici- 
pate thrones of power and iniiucnce in the world to come. 
" To him that overcometh, will I grant to sit with me on 
my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down 
with my Father on his throne." 

Relation of Chkistianity to the Emotions.- — Chris 
tianity allows the boundless exercise of all the purely 
natural emotions, and furnishes motives to excite them 
Emotions of the beautiful, the grand, the sublime, the 
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terrible, the awful, are addressed by no appeals more 
vivid and stirring than tbose furnished in the life, teach- 
ings, sufferings, and death of Jesus Christ ; and eepeeiaily 
in the d^closares made by him and his disciples relating 
to the end of time, the general judgment, and the retri- 
butions of eternity. 

Moral science recognizes another class of emotions, 
as morally right or wrong. It condemns hatred, anger, 
revenge, envy, pride, every form of malignant passion ; 
and holds remorse and despair to be the fruit of evil 
doing. Christianity, in like manner, condemns them ; 
and also presents motives to restrain them, drawn from 
the forgiving love of God in Christ. 

" Avetiffe m>i jouTselves," she says, "but rather give 
place unto wrath." " Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamor, and evil speaking, be put away from 
you, with all malice ; and be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another ; even as God for 
Christ's sake hath forgiven you." 

Condemning all emotions which morality disowns, 
she also ntters her divine approval of those which moral- 
ity allows. Thus emotions of love, pity, sympathy, for- 
giveness, gratitude, penitence, humility, faith, and hope, 
are by her regarded as the fruits of divine grace in the 
heart, and evidences of a regenerate spirit. " The fruit 
of the Spiidt," she says, " is love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ; 
against such there is no law," " Godly sorrow worketh 
repentance to salvation, not to be repented of." Thus the 
best and happiest emotions that ever beat in the human 
heart., are due to the Christian religion. 

ItELATION OF CHEISTIANm TO TaSTE AND SeNTIMENT. 

Christianity condemns all false taste and sickly eentiment- 
alism. But there is a taste true to nature, which refines 
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and elevates the soul ; and there is a Bentiment which 
finds delightful repose in whatever is pure and lovely. 
These Christianity protects and fosters. There are no 
forms of true beauty and sublimity, whether actual or 
ideal, to which she is a stranger. !No conceptions of ima- 
gination are richer, bolder, more original, or more vivid, 
than those to which she gives rise. 

The efeci of Christianity, wherever she has prevailed, 
has always been to correct and exalt the taste. A friend 
to the fine arts, she guards them with an ever vigilant eye 
from perversion and abnse. Hers is a rehgion of medi- 
tation, as well as of action ; not only affording to us the 
luxury of doing good, but of feasting om- minds with 
ennobling thoughts, cheering hopes, and charming senti- 
ments. By studying her lessons and imbibing her spirit, 
we realize the finest sentiments and most brilliant concep- 
tions of which the mind is capable. 

Relation of Cheistianity to ibb "Will. — "We have had 
previous occasion to refer to this, with reference to a par- 
ticular point. We have now another in view. It lias 
been supposed that some of the doctrines of Christianity 
are at variance with the entire freedom of the human will. 
Tliey are so, only as viewed through the mists of false 
philosophy. Whatever may be the nature of the gracious 
influence by which the mind is renewed, we cannot sup- 
pose, without denying the teachings of Christ, that it is 
at variance with our responsible power of will ; for to 
tiiat he appeals. Men do as they will in religion, not less 
than in other matters. 

The influence which Christ by his Spirit exerts npon 
the human will, to induce a right choice, is not that of 
mechanical force. Ho operates upon mind, not by the 
laws of matter, but by the laws of mental operation. His 
method of approach to us, when he would gain our con- 
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sent to be his, is on this wise : " Behold, I stcmd at the 
door and knock." 

By his providential dealings, by his teaching and ex- 
ample, and especially by the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
lie presents himself to us as a friend, knocking at our door 
to gain admission. He comes to save us from sin, reclaim 
us to God, and give us foretastes and hopes of eternal life. 
He does not knock once or twice, and then, if unanswered, 
turn away. Hie attempts to gain admission ai'e so re- 
peated, that he is said to " stand at the door." 

" If any man hear my voice, and open unto me." We 
must attejid to his teachings ; we must hearken to his call. 
We must also "open" the door to him. The act implied 
in opening the door, is, our free consent to receive him. 
We must be cordially willing to have him enter, to abide 
with us as our indwelling and informing Word, and to be 
our only and our sufficient Saviour. 

To everj' one who shall thus receive him, he gi-acioiis- 
ly promisee, " I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him and he with me." The cordial consent gained, Christ 
enters, mutual friendship is declared, and the royal ban- 
quet commences. 

We hence see that Christianity respects the natural 
laws of the will, as truly as she does those of the other 
mental powers. She treats us as voluntary, not less than 
as susceptible and as intelligent beings. She aims to move 
the will and the whole heart through the intellect, and to 
induce us heartily to choose "the good part that shall 
never be taken away from us." And if all histoiy and 
observation are not false, by thus yielding our hearts to 
Christ and following him, we are sure to reach the highest 
moral excellence attainable upon earth, 

Eelattok of CnRisTiANrrr to Eeason ANn Conscience, 
—It has been objected to Christianity that she does not 
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appeal to our reason, but to out faith. It is eaid that she 
does not address us as rational beiiiga, but as contiding, 
trusting beings, wlio, sensible of our ignorance and feeble- 
ness, and awed by tbe majesty of her miracles, have only 
to prosti-ate onr reason at her feet, and follow her com- 
mands with a blind and submissiye credulity. 

Christianity does, indeed, make demands upon our 
faith ; nor could she otherwise be true to our necessities. 
We have seen that faith is itself a sublime virtue, and is 
parent to many others. She also regards us as feeble and 
ignorant, nor could she truly regard us otherwise. She 
moreover commends hei-self to our homage, by stupendous 
miracles of power and grace, such as God only could per- 
fojin ; and this is what we ought to expect from such a 
Being, when putting his seal upon so important a message 
from his throne. 

There is nothing unreasonable in all this ; and if she 
teaches us things which unaided reason could never have 
known, this again is what we ought to expect ; for why 
should she come to teach ns only what we knew before, 
or could as well learn without her ? It is enough that she 
teaches nothing contrary to reason ; that she sanctions 
and confirms all that reason could learn without her ; and 
then, taking the human mind in charge, conducts it 
straight upward in the same path, upon which it has by 
the light of reason entered, to the full blaze of eternal 
light and glory. 

We have seen that the essential principles of morality 
are perceived in the concrete, by the intuitions of reason, 
and that actions conformed to them are cardinal virtues. 
These, conscientiously practised, are the only true basis 
of morality, and they lie also at the foundation of Chi-is- 
•ianity. She is thus an eminently reasonable religion. 
iShe rests her claims upon the decisions of enlightened 
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conscience, and commands tis to judge and to act, not 
less in religion tlian in other matters, as rational beings. 
Hence, to deny tlie fundamental principles of Christianity, 
is to subvert morality ; to be false to our own nature, and 
to act irrationally in the highest degree. 

In the chapter upon Conscience we have seen that this 
faculty, in the large and Scriptural sense, includes the 
reason and understanding. All of its admonitions, ap- 
peals, rebukes, all the pangs and all the joys it im- 
parts, depend upon the intellective powers. In its legit- 
imate exercise, it never admonishes us to act unreason- 
ably. It never inflicts upon us a pang, for doing what 
we believe to be a tnily reasonable act ; it has no joys for 
us, in reward for an unreasonable one. A man justly re- 
proaches himself, only when he sees that his feelings and 
conduct are unworthy of himself as a rational being. 
Christianity without and conscience witliin unite in one 
voice, commanding us to devote all our powers of body, 
of feeling, and of wiU, to the noblest and most " reason- 
able service." Thus she enthrones hereclf in our rational 
nature, and employs all the force of conscience within, 
and all the machinery of government withoiit to make us 
faithful to its high demands. The truest Christian is the 
best of moralists and the most reasonable of men. 
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BEVEALED FACTS OF CHRISTIANITY, 

The most important of the revealed facts, from which are 
deduced the principieB of Christian morality, are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The Existence and Pekfections of the Tktie God. — 
None of the heathen nations seem to have aiTived at any 
certainty upon the question, whether there are several 
gods or only one. Even the wisest of the Grecian and 
Roman philosophers were in doubt upon this subject. 

Christianity has settled it. She reveals one only living 
and true God, and condemns all other claims to divinity. 

Pagan nations have also been ever in doubt respecting 
the irwral perfections of God. They have usually invested 
their deities with some malignant passions. But Chris- 
tianity has tanght us that " God is love ; " thus divesting 
him of every malignant temper, and revealing him as a 
Being of infinite moral excellence. Perhaps no cause 
has operated more disastrously upon the morality of 
heathen nations, than their imparting to their deities gross 
and selfish feelings. 
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2. The Creation of Man. — Revelation apart, mantind 
have never been able to come to any tolerable conjecture 
respecting their origin. Speculations upon this point 
have been endless, and aU equally unsatisfactory. Chris- 
tianity has taught ns, re-uttering the language of the He- 
brew Scriptures, that " in the beginning God oreated 
man male and female ; " and that the hnman race have 
sprmig, by natural descent, from this divinely created 
pair. 

3. The Peimitive PuBirr op Man. — ^Whether man has 
ever been in a state of perfect jwn'iy, has also been ques- 
tioned. Poets have sung of a golden age, a purer state, 
from which we have degenerated ; but even this concep- 
tion seems to have been remotely due to revelation. 
Christianity reveals the primitive purity of man ; and by 
thus holding distinctly before ns the state for which we 
were designed; what we have been, may be, ought to be, 
and, if we embrace the gospel, wiU be, is at once a guide 
and incentive to moral excellence. 

4. The Oeigik and Extent of HtiMAN Sinfulness. — 
All agree that mankind are sinful, but how they came to 
be BO, none have been able to tell tis. Christianity in- 
structs us, that our first parents became sinners by trans- 
gressing the divine command ; and that the transgression, 
thus commenced, has been perpetuated by their descend- 
ants. Our first parents fell from their allegiance, became 
indisposed to obey God ; and their posterity have the dis- 
position which their progenitors had after they fell. 

Christianity enlightens us also respecting the extent of 
human sinfulness ; teaching us that it is •wniversal. "AU 
have gone out of the way." " There is nori^ that doeth 
good, no-, not one." This fact is of great importance, in a 
moral as well as religious view. We are all in fault. 
We cannot glory over one another ; boasting is excluded. 
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Humility and repentance are cardinal moral Tirtn^, 
equally binding upon all mankind, 

5. The Dispensation of Geace.— -Whether there is help 
for human sinfulness, or whether men must impotently 
submit to its dominion and inevitably pay the penalty in- 
curred by sin, it seems to have been impossible for un- 
aided reason fully to determine, Christianity has revealed 
a dispensation of grace. " God so loved tbe world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him might not perish, but have eternal life," He has 
thus revealed himself a redeeming God. A sun of 
righteousness has thus risen upon the world, "with Abat- 
ing in his wings." There is hope for man, fallen and 
guilty though he be. 

A healing and restoring process is going on all around 
us ; should it pass by the human soul ? This gracious dis- 
pensation is tlie most effective of all means to promote 
morality, causing the main difference between the morals 
of Christian and those of pagan nations. Upon the re- 
deeming grace of God in Christ, the world's morality, as 
well as its religion, ultimately depends. 

6. Thg Cektainty of Futuse Existence anb Eetbi- 
BUTioN. — ^That we shall exist, in some mode, beyond the 
grave, has been imagined, hoped, and even expected, 
by pagan philosophers. But the certainty of this, it re- 
mained for Christianity to reveal. " life and immortality 
are brought to light in the Gospel." 

Christianity assures us that we shall exist as conscious 
and accountable beings beyond the grave ; that we shall 
be righteously judged ; and that we shall receive accord- 
ing to tlie deeds done in the body. " For we must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, whether they be 
good or bad." This revealed fact is of the highest prac- 
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tieal importance to the cause of morality. Indeed, the 
validity of an oath, and the main supports of civil and 
rehgious freedom, depend in great measure upon iL 

7- The Resuebectioh of the Body. — ^Arguments for 
the reeurrection of the hody have been drawn from the 
analogies of nature, especially from the seeming resur- 
rection of the vegetable and lower animal creations. But 
tliese are m^e analogies, after all ; they positively prove 
nothing. For the proof of tliis doctrine, we are entirely 
dependent upon Christianity. She informs us that our 
immortal spirits will hereafter he invested with immortal 
bodies. They will not he, like these, gross, sensual, 
earthy ; they will be spiritual, refined, angelic. Tet they 
will sastain to these some unrevealed important relation of 
identity. " So, also, is the resun-ection of the dead. It 
is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it is 
sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory ; it is sown in weak- 
ness, it is raised in power ; it is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body." 

As this is a doctrine entirely ahom the reach of unaided 
reason, but not contrary to it, it is the province of reason 
to receive it by faith as a learner ; not doubting that God 
is able to teach us, by revelation, what we eould not 
othei-wise have known. If the claims of Christianity as a 
revelation from God are well established, the resurrection 
of the dead is a fact in the futwe as certain as our death. 
The same Omnipotence that lays the body in the dust, 
can rob the grave of its treasure, and from the ruin and 
waste of ages clothe every redeemed spirit with a glorious 
immortal form. 

As to the moriil tendency of the doctrine, we cannot 
fail to see, that if we are to be raised incorruptible, and an 
important relation is to be for ever realized between our 
mortal and our immortal bodies, we are under powerful 
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inducements not to yield our " members as insti'umeiits of 
unrighteousness unto sin," but " as instrumente of right- 
eonsnees unto God." 

PEISCIPLES OF DUTY DEDUCED FKOM CHEISTEANITY. 

These, then, are the leading fads, for the knowledge 
of which we are mostly indebted to revelation : the ex- 
istence and perfections of the true God ; the creation of 
man ; the primitive purity of man ; the origin and extent 
of human sinfulness ; the dispensation of grace ; the cer- 
tainty of future existence and retribution ; and the resur- 
rection of the dead. 

If Christianity is true, these revealed facts impose 
obligations upon us additional to those imposed by the 
light of nature. "Wliere much is given much also is 
required. Thus, although Christianity does not ma^ us 
accountable beings, it greatly enhances our accountability. 

From the first of the above revealed facts, we clearly 
and fully leara the duty, already partially taught by the 
hght of nature, to rend^ euprefne religious homage to one 
only living a/nd true God. 

From the second, we learn the direct claim of God 
upon us, aa the Maker of om- frames <md the Father of 
OUT spirits, and our general duty to all mankind, as chil- 
dren with us of a com/mon Fatfter. 

From the third, we see in man's original character, 
which God pronounced "very good," the moral amd 
spiritual excellence for which we were mads, amd to which 
we should aspire. 

From the fourth, we deduce the rule of duty, binding 
alike upon all men, to he penitent amd humble before God 
for owr sins; the penalty of neglecting it being an- 
nounced in the weighty words of Christ himself, " Mecept 
ye repent, ye shall all l 
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From the fifth, it becomes our manifest duty, not only 
to be penitent for our sins, but also to trust the proff&ped 
grace of God for pardon and salvation ; accepting the 
generous provisions of his Gospel, and reposing in the 
assurance that " he who teUeveth. sTiall le sa^ed." 

From the sixth, we learn the rule of duty alwaya to 
conduct m view of the righteous reiributions of eternity. 

From the seventh, we learn that we ought to rise 
above the servile fear of death and the grave, and so to 
consecrate " our hodies a Umng sacrifice -unto God" that 
we may hope to H/ve and shi/ne with them before his throne 
for ever, in new and glorious forms. 

If Christianity is true, we are all bound to adopt the 
above principles and to act habitually upon them. Such 
is Christian morality. It conducts us quite up to the 
borders of purely spiritual philosophy, upon which the 
limit of our present subject does not permit us to enter. 

Along with the revelation of these momentous facts, 
and her bright and shining array of precepts and warn- 
ings attending them, Christianity has also enjoined upon 
us certain Institutions, which ai-e of the highest impor- 
tance, both to our temporal and eternal welfare. She did 
not originate them aU, but she has put her seal .upon them, 
and has placed mankind under a bond sacredly to regard 
them. These are the Sabbath, Marriage, Poblic Worship, 
the Church and ita ordinances, and Civil Government. 
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INSTITUTIONS OF CHEISTIANITY. 



A iiEBDOMADAi. peiiod of Tcst and devotion ie rendered 
necessary by the physical, the intellectual, the moral, and 
the religious wants of the human race. 

ThG j>hys'kal ■wants of both man and beast demand it. 
All laboring men, and all domesticated animals subjected 
to service, need one day in seven for repose. This has 
been proved by careful induction of facts. Those com- 
munities which most faithfully observe the Sabbath as a 
day of rest, enjoy the most vigorous and prolonged health. 
Tlie French nation, at the period of the great revolution, 
decimated the time, allowing only one day in ten for rest; 
but this was found insufficient, and they were obliged to 
return to the observance of one day in seven. 

The intellect, as well as the body, requires the same 
rest. Clergymen, whoso vocation calls for special menta.1 
activity upon the Sabbath, find it necessary to rest upon 
the following day. Tliose who fail to allow their minds 
an amount of repose tantamount to one day in seven, are 
not long able to endure the labors of their profession. 
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Mental rest is found in change. It is not so much in 
doing less, as in doing something else, that the mind re- 
covers its exhausted vigor. The laboring man who spends 
the Sabbath as he ought, gives his mind more activity, 
perhaps, upon that day tlian upon others ; but it is a kind 
of activity that relieves it of the burden which it has 
borne tlirough the weet, and prepares it to resume that 
burden with renewed vigor for the week to come. Wliile 
the merchant, the politician, the professional man, finds in 
the calm and elevated devotions of the Sabbath the only 
adequate repose from the bustle and vexations of secular 
time. 

More especially is the Sabbath needful to man as a 
moral and religious being. No elevated state of morals 
has ever been sustained without it. Mere intellectual 
culture, however severe and refined, cannot supply its 
place. The morals of the Greeks and Eomans, even 
under the most rigorous discipline, became so debased as 
to subvert their civil institutions. Without the Sabbath, 
no nation has ever been able to establish and perpetuate 
free institutions. 

By turning our minds to our moral and religious re- 
sponsibilities, by leading us to thoughtful reflections upon 
the past and anticipations of the future, by enlightening 
and quickening our consciences, the Sabbath becomes an 
essential means of improving our character. Those com- 
munities which best observe the Sabbath, are the most 
intelligent, virtuous, and pious. The habitual violators 
of it, even in the best communities, usually become de- 
bauched in morals, and frequently end their lives in 
disgrace. 

Perceiving thus a necessity for the Sabbath, we reason- 
ably presume that God has instituted one. Let us then 
briefly inquire whether a hebdomadal Sabbath, that is, 
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the observance of one day in seven as a time of rest, lias 
been divinely appointed. Our examination covere three 
distinct periods ; the first, from the creation to Moses ; 
the second, from Moses to Christ ; the third, from Christ 
till the present time. We have thus the Primitive, the 
Mosaic, and tlie Christian Sabbath. 



In the book of Genesis, the second chapter, we find 
that as soon as God had created the world he instituted a 
Sabbath. " Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, 
and all the host of them ; and on the seventh day God 
ended his work which he had made ; and he vested on the 
seventh day from all his work -which he had made. And 
God Messed the s&oenth day, amd sanctified it; because 
that in it he had rested from all his work which God 
created and made." 

We are here tanght the following facta : 

1. As his crowning act at the completion of creation, 
God ordained a ScMath. It was " made for waw," as 
Christ has taught us ; made for him in his infancy, that 
he might, nnder its benign infiueuce, he trained up in 
virtue and piety. As it was given to our progenitors, it 
was of course given to ttie race whom they represented. 
It is an institution coeval with creation, and enduring as 
the human family. 

2. He not only ordained a Sabbath, but set us the 
example of observing it. He himself " rested on the sev- 
enth day." And we are expressly taught in the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus, that his rest was divinely intended to 
be an example for us to follow. 

3. lie also "Messed'" the day. He put the seal of his 
special favor upon it, as the day above all others fraught 
with his richest gitls to man. 
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4. He " sanctified " it. That is, he eet it apart, or con- 
Becrated it, from secular to sacred purposes. Thus by hia 
positive act, it was set apart from the other days of the 
week expressly for religious purposes. 

In the brief history of the race furnished in the Sep- 
tuagint, from the creation to the time of Moses, wo find 
distinct reference to this Sabbath. Noah was command- 
ed to enter the art, with his family and the numerous 
creatures committed to him, "seven days" before the 
flood. This command seems to have provided against 
his trespassing upon the Sabbath ; as the gathering of so 
many creatures together with all his effects into the ai'k, 
would occupy several days. For a similar reason, he 
waited seven days between the times of sending forth the 
dove. 

We find explicit reference to this Sabbath in the six- 
teenth chapter of Exodus. The Israelites are there ex- 
pressly commanded to provide manna beforehand for this 
day. " This is that which the Lord hath said, To-morrow 
is the rest of the Sol/y S^Aath unto the Lord." When some 
of the people violated the injunction, they were sternly 
rebuked, "How long refuse ye to keep my command- 
ments and ray law? See, for that the Lord AaiA ^'wm j/w 
the Sabhath, therefore he giveth you on the sixth day the 
bread of two days ; abide ye every man in his place, let 
no man go out of his place on the seventh day. So the 
■people rested on the seventh dayP 

Thus it appears that the Sabbath was instituted, ob- 
served, and blessed by Giod, and was also made obligatory 
upon men, previous to the Mosaic law given on Svnm. 
Tlie earliest Grecian and Eoman classics, also, refer to the 
hebdomadal division of time. 
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This ia tlie same as the Sabbath of creation, reaffirmed 
by tlie voice of God on Sinai. But as the command to ob- 
serve it -was incorporated in the civil and religious code 
furnished by Moses, it is hence called the Mbsaio Sahhath. 
Three particulars must here be noticed. 

1. The government of the Israelites was a Theoaracy; 
that is, a government administered by God, having both a 
civil and religious end. Hence some of the laws given to 
them through Moses were of a national character, binding 
only on this particular people ; while others were of a 
strictly moral and religious character, equally obligatory 
upon all men, 

2. Of the latter is the command to Ice&p the ScMalh. 
It is found in the law of the Ten Commandments, which 
is always referred to in the Scriptures as containing the 
sum of* the moral code given by God to man. Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, who made a distinction between 
what was moral and religious, and what was ceremonial 
and national, always referred to the Sallatk as an institu- 
tion of penmmmt and tmi/oersal obligation. "The Sab- 
bath," said Christ, " was made for m-cw / " that is, for man 
in general, for the human race. It is an institution which 
all men ec[ually need, and are equally bound to observe. 

3. The Sabbath was set apart not only as a day of rest 
from secular pursuits, but of rdigitma worship. "While 
the most solemn denunciations were uttered against those 
who desecrated it to secular purposes, most animating 
promises of favor were made to those who kept it holy 
unto the Lord. "If tiiou turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and 
call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of fie Lord, honor- 
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able ; and fihalt lionor him, not doing tliine own ways, nor 
finding thine own pleasures, nor speaking thine own words ; 
then shalt thou delight thyeelf in the Lord, and I will 
cause thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, and 
feed thee with tlie heritage of Jacob thy father ; for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it." " Troni one Sabbath 
to another, shall all flesh come to vjorshipheiore me, eaith 
the Lord." The Sabbath was eacredly observed by the 
Jews as a day of solemn convocation and of preaching.* 

THE OHEI8TIA2T SABBATH. 

The Christian Sabbath is a continuation of the Mosaic. 
The only material question here respects the ohcmffe of the 
time from the seventh to the first day of lie week. The 
solution of the question is found in the following par- 
ticulars : — 

1. Although the necessity for the Sabbath exists in 
nature, this necessity does not indicate am/ one day in. 
jtreference to aTWther. It is one seventh portion of time 
that is needed for rest and devotion; and, considered 
merely in this view, it ia not material wliieh day is taken. 

2. The wisdom of God, which frequently secures sub- 
ordinate ends along with the main one, at the creation of 
the world chose the last day of the seven for the Sabbath, 
because it fitly commemorated the great work which he 
had then completed. This was the reason assigned by him 
why he iAwi preferred the seventh day to any other. 

3. But he regarded the work of redemption greater 
than the original work of creation. " Behold," he says, 
" I create a new heaven and a new earth : and the former 
shall not he remembered, nor come into mind." This new 
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creation is evidently the work of redemption by Jesus 
Christ. Ab it transcends in a moral and religions riew 
the first creation, the same reason which designated the 
seventh day for the Sabbath nnder the old dispensation, 
designated the Jh'st day nnder the new. Each alike im- 
mediately follow the completion of the great work wliicb 
it commemorates. 

Such, then, are the reasons for the change. Let us now 
see whether the change was actually made by divine 
authority. 

1. The first day of the week commemorates the ccni- 
pleUoTi, of the work of redem^Uon. On the morning of 
this day the Lord arose from the dead, and thus turned 
the thoughts of his disciples upon this as henceforth the 
greai day of his church. It was from this time called the 
Lord''s day. 

2. On the next Lord's day, one week from Ms resur- 
reetion, he appeared to his apostles.* It was then that he 
conversed with Thomas. The disciples were assembled 
within a house, evidently for worship. Thus early did 
Christians commence observing this day. 

3. From that time tbey continued to assemble for wor- 
ship on the first day of the week, and in so doing acted 
by the authority of God, and with his signal blessing. 
Their great Pentecostal season; their stated meetings to 
celebrate the Lord's supper ; their contributions for bene- 
volent objects ; the spiritual raptures of John in Fatmos ; 
were all upon tliis day.f 

i. What was thus commenced by the inspired Apos- 
tles, was continued h/ their irmmdiate successors. The 
early Fathers speak of this day as the one set apart for re- 
ligious worship, because it commemorates the resurrec- 

• John 20 : 26. 

t See 1 Cor. 11:14. 1 Cor. 16:1,2. AoU20:6. Kav. 1:10, 
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tion of the Lord. The celebrated letter of Pliny to Trar 
jan, in whicli he speaks of the stated meetings of CbriB- 
tians for worship, is to tlie same effect. All the earliest 
ecclesiastical historians testify, tliat Christians observed 
the Lord's day as holy time. 

Should any still object to the change, we may add 
that the universal observance of the first day by Christiana 
renders it extremely inconvenient, if not qnite imprac- 
ticable, for a few individuals strictly to observe any other ; 
and that the example of inspired Apostles, with the seal 
of God's approbation, ought to suflce with eveiy reason- 
able conscience to establish the divine autliority of the 
Christian Sabbath. 

WHEN THE SABBATH BEGINS. 

The Jewisli Sabbath commenced on the eve of the day ; 
that is, on the evemag Receding the Sabbath day. Many 
have inferred from this, that the Christian Sabbath should 
commence at the same time. But a leading idea of the 
Jewish Sabbath was rest, which naturally commences^ at 
the dose of the day ; while a leading idea of the Chrietian 
Sabbath is resurrection, risi/ng, which naturally occurs in 
the morning. It was then that Christ arose. 

It is also generally admitted, for good reasons, that we 
should commence the Sabbath at the same time we com- 
mence other days. If, however, any still prefer to com- 
mence their Sabbath on Saturday evening, they have the 
example of our excellent Puritan ancestors, and usually, 
also, the advantage of keeping two evenings as holy time 
instead of one. 
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INSTITUTIONS OF CHEISTIAMTY CONTINUED. 



The conjugal relation was instituted hy God in paradise 
before the fall. It is not, then, like some institutions, a mere 
expedient of a fallen state ; it belongs to man in inno- 
cence. It originated in the fact that our race was made 
male and female, each having peculiarities of constitution, 
temperament, and disposition, which could find their ap- 
propriate object only in the other sex. Hence God said, 
" It is not good that man should be alone." 

The ifhstUvMort remains imchaTiged. — ^It survived the 
fall, and subsequently the great deluge, which swept all 
but one family from the earth. The Abrahamic covenant 
ratified and confirmed it ; the revolutions of tlie Jewish 
state and polity did not change it ; Messiah's advent gave 
it new confirmation ; and, at the calling of the GentilcB, 
it was passed over to them with all its original sanctions. 
Thus launched in the beginning upon the stream of ages, 
it has passed through all its breaks and rapids, has out- 
rode every storm, and has descended in its primitive in- 
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tegrity to tiieee latter agee. It will thue endm-o until the 
end of time. 

The conjugal union is both a religious and cItII con- 
tract, formed by the mutual choice of the parties. They 
are united as husband and wife, agreeably to the design 
of the Creator, as indicated by the constitution of the 
sexes and by his word. It has ever been found an indis- 
pensable means of promoting industry, intelligence, mo- 
rals, and religion. 

Wherever it has been disregarded, the people have 
descended to all the abominations of pagan licentiousness. 
All that is dear in natural affection, lovely in virtue, and 
glorious in religion, has there been sacrificed. No mar- 
vel that an institution so important should have been or- 
dained by God, under most solemn sanctions, and that the 
nations most highly civiUzed and moral are precisely those 
who have enjoyed its benign influence. 

It thus appears liia.t polygamy is not of dvvim origin. 
The parties originally united in the conjugal relation were 
om rncm with one woman. Grod gave to Adam but one 
wife. Polygamy was introduced by the wickedness of 
mankind. God never approved of it, although for a time 
he " endured " it, aa he often has other evils, to avoid those 
which, under the circumstances, might be greater. " For 
the hardness of your heart," said Christ, " Moses wrote 
you this precept, hit from the beginning of the oreaidon 
God made them male and female. For this cause a man 
shall leave fatlier and mother, and cleave to his wife, and 
they twain shall be one flesh. What, therefore, God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder." 

The maifiage covenant is binding during the TiMun^ 
life of loth thepaHies. Nothing but death, or the infi- 
delity of one of the parties, can annul it. " What, there- 
fore, God hath joined together," said Christ, " let not man 
15* 
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pvi. amnder." '• Whosoever shall put away his wife, ex- 
cept it be for fornication, and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery," 

This covenant is subject to the will of God, and can 
involve no promise, or duty, at variance with morality 
and religion. The command, "Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as unto Hie Lord, has sometimes 
been supposed to imply ahsoluU submission. But it evi- 
dently would not be a submission as imto the Lord, if it 
involved the violation of any religious obhgation. The 
same principle applies to each of the sexes. Neither can 
have a right to require of the otiier what conscience does 
not approve. They may enlighten and convince each 
other ; but if light and argument fail, tliey must agree to 

The covenant presupposes these points settled. It 
is ordinarily inexpedient, to say the least, for parties to 
unite in marriage who are not of the same religious faith. 
"How can two wait together except they he agreed?" 
The evils resulting from want of union on this vital sub- 
ject, are often lasting as life, and they seriously affect 
the destinies of the children. 

It has been thought unreasonable that the relation of 
each party to the other should be restricted for life to a 
smgle individnal. But when we consider, that the equality 
of tiie sexes in number is the same now as it was at the 
beginning, when God " made them male and female," and 
thus by his creative act constituted them to unite mpaws ; 
and when we consider, fm-ther, tiiat the laws of both body 
and mmd, and the imited voices of all human experience, 
affirm that the benign purposes of the institution can be 
fully secm-ed in no other way, the entire reasonableness 
of the restriction is put for ever at rest. 
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PUBLIC WOESIIIP. 

Tliu public woreliip of God was an institution of the 
Mosaic religion, and was modified and adopted by Cliris- 
tianity. All pagan nations have some forms of public 
worship, and die more cultivated of them, as the Greeks 
and Komans, erected for this purpose temples and altars. 
Sometimes they erected temples even to " miknown gods ;" 
60 urgent is the feeling in man tliat he ought to worship. 

But in the Cliristian religion, the public woi-ship of 
" the only living and true God " is instituted with a sim- 
plicity and a distinctness beautifully appropriate to its 
Buhlime object. We are there taught to woi-sbip God 
" in spirii and in truth." While Christ was upon earth, 
he woi-sbipped thus with his disciples ; and after his death, 
they were accustomed to assemble for the same worship 
upon the Chi-istian Sabbath ; thus transmitting to us, by 
their example as well as teaching, not only the institution 
itself, but the nature of the service enjoined. 

This public worship of God was not designed to super- 
sede private devotion, nor any personal and relative duties 
whatever, but to provide for the social religious principle 
of om- nature ; to afford us opportunity to pay our united 
homage to our common Lord and Saviour, and thus to 
anticipate upon earth the eternal worship above. 

THE CHURCH. 

A covenant existed between the people of God under 
the ancient dispensation, which has been modified and 
perpetuated in the form of the Christian chiu-ch. The 
church was instituted by the apostles, under the imme- 
diate guidance of heaven ; it was by them planted in nu- 
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jnerous places, and gi-eat numbers were added to it under 
their ministry. 

In Palestine, in Asia-Minor, in Macedonia, in Greece, 
in Kome, the apostles preached the Gospel with success, 
and established churches. These churches were visibly 
separate bodies, having local interests ; but they were 
spiritually one and the same church of their common 
Lord and Saviour. They were all one in Christ. 

The institution of the Christian church has descended 
to us, with all its divine sanctions. It is as obligatory 
upon us, as it was upon ChristianB of the first century. 
The same reasons still exist, why Christians should pub- 
licly espouse the cause of their Master, acknowledge their 
faith in him, and covenant with each other in sacred fel- 
lowship. Man is still the same being, and Christianity is 
still the same religion. And experience has abundantly 
proved, that the Christian church, in its pure state, is an 
advocate and support of every virtue and morality, and a 
" pillar and ground of the truth." 

The Christian church has two ordinances, Eaptism, and 
the Lord's Supper. 

Baptism. — The ordinance of haptisni seems to have 
been observed, in some form, before the advent of Christ. 
John the Baptist, his forerunner, administered it, and 
Christ himself was baptized by him on entering upon his 
great mission. Although Christ did not himself baptize, 
he commanded his disciples to do so. In obedience to 
his instruction, wherever they preached the Gospel suc- 
cessfully they also baptized. 

And that the ordinance might not bo restricted to that 
particular age or people, Christ gave to his disciples as 
his last command, after his resuiTcction, " Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all mdions^ iciptising them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Iloly Ghost ; 
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and lo I am with yaa always, even unto the ejid of the 
■world." Thus authorized, the ordinance is to descend to 
the end of time. 

Baptism seems to have been appropriated by Chris- 
tianity as a badge or seal of discipleship, and an emblem 
of purification. As an ordinance of the Christian church, 
it indicates the purity required of those -who become 
members of it, and serves to perpetuate its identity, dis- 
tinctness, and organic power. 

The Lokd's Strppi-ai. — ^This ordinance was enjoined by 
Christ, a short time before his death. Its design is clearly 
indicated by his own words. " Jesus took bread, and 
blessed, and brake it, and gave to them, and said, Take, 
eat ; this is my body. And he took the cup, and when 
be had given thanks, he gave it to them ; and they all 
drank of it. And he said unto them, This is my blood 
of the Kew Testament, which is shed for many." This 
ordinance is then designed to commemorate the death of 
Christ. With this view it was transmitted, by his au- 
thority, to Christians of all ages. 

" For I have received of the Lord," an apostle informs 
us, " that which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord 
Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, took 
bread ; and when he had given thanks, lie brake it, and 
said, This is my body, which is broken for you ; this do 
in remembrance of me. After the same manner also he 
took the cup, when he had supped, saying. This cup is 
the New Testament in my blood, this do ye, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat 
this bread and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord's 
death till he come."* 

That there should be a special ordinance to commem- 
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orate bo important an event as the death of Christ, is iu 
the highest degi-ee reasonahle ; while the severe and re- 
peated self-inspection enjoined as a prerequisite to its 
observance, must, if faithfully performed, be greatly con- 
ducive to purity of heart and life. " Let a man examine 
himself; and so let him eat," 

CIVIL GOVEEMJIENT. 

Civil Government, like the preceding institutions, is 
not a mere conventional arrangement of men. It is a 
divine institution. It -was formally sanctioned, and duties 
respecting it were enjoined, in both the Old and the New 
dispensations from heaven. To fulfil their destiny, men 
must live in society ; and it was not the will of Cod, that 
they should dwell togetlier in a state of anarchy. Ac- 
cordingly we find civil government existing, by his 
appointment, under guidance of the Patriarchs, and sub- 
sequently under the leadership of Moses ; and obedience 
to its laws was by him enforced with severe penalties, 

"When Chiist came, he did not annul the institution, 
but inculcated the duty of sustaining it. lie distin- 
guished between temporal and spiritual governments, 
and required due regard to both. He enjoined obedience 
to all civil laws, so far as they are consistent with the 
laws of Cod, 



Wo have thus briefly noticed the leading doctrines 
and institutions of Christianity. The reader will see that 
by this religion we understand the entire revelation made 
to us in the Bible, of which Christianity is the consum- 
mation. The rules of conduct which it prescribes are 
called revealed principles, in distinction from those which 
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are pTirely natwral. Tlie latter are also essentwl, having 
their reason and authority in themselves, while the former 
are positive, resting their claim npon the authority of 
divine revelation. 

But Christianity enjoins also the natural principles of 
morality as well as those which she reveals. She would 
have ns not fail to be trae to nature, as well as to herself; 
she therefore teaches us that we can he dutiful to her, only 
as we are so to nature also. She embraces in her wide 
domain the entire ground of both natural and revealed mo- 
rality. She holds it to be as iinmoral in us to violate a 
principle of the one as of the other. Arraigned at her 
bar, an act of injustice to a fellow-being is as truly an 
immorality as the profanation of the Sabbath ; and the 
worship of God is as binding upon every individual as 
the duty of temperance. 

We have considered the evidences for Christianity only 
so far as they are involved in a purely moral view. Our 
single inquiry has been, What is ri^Mf What ought to 
be ? We have seen that the requirements of Christianity, 
BO far as they are viewed in the light of morality taught 
by nature and approved by conscience, are wholly reason- 
able and just, and that we cannot disown the morality of 
Christianity without disowning that of nature also. But 
there are also positive external evidences of her divine 
minion, which no man has ever been able to refute. They 
have become established historical facts, as truly so as 
those relating to Grecian and Roman history. The ex- 
amination of these does not come within the design of the 
present work. 

But the thoughtful reader will not fail to see that even 
the purely moral claims of Christianity, which are only a 
part of its internal evidences, are convincing proof of its 
divine origin, while the flood of clear light which it pours 
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upon the feeble teachings of nature, and its revelation of 
new and momentous trutlia rising high above them, im- 
pose upon us peculiar and most weighty obligations. For 
in a strictly moral view, our obligations are in proportion 
to what we receive. Where much, is given, much is also 
justly required; hence no moral system can be entire 
which leaves the claims of Christianity out of view. 

Christianity, as I have before said, does not make ns 
accountable beings ; nor is she responsible for the helpless 
and miserable condition in which she finds us. She finds 
us as we are ; she had no agency in making us so. Her 
entire mission to us is one of mercy and redemption. Nor 
was her mission uncalled for by our condition. There 
was no other eye to pity, no other arm to save. Without 
her aid, despite of all his science and philosophy, man is 
in deep darkness respecting the most important of all sub- 
jects. He is an awful mystery to himself. He stands 
trembling, vnih one foot in the gi-avc, on the verge of an 
unknown eternity, with a burden of guilt upon his con- 
science and of sorrow in his heart. He and the world 
must soon part for ever, and what then remains to him ? 
A conscious existence ? And if so, must he bear that guilt 
and that sorrow for ever? May he never look up and be- 
hold a smiling God, and bright heavens above and around 
him ? iTust the last throb of expiring nature, for aught he 
can see, separate him for ever fi'om all that renders his ex- 
istence desirable ? Is there any name given under heaven 
amongst men, whereby he can be saved from sin, from 
soiTow, from the fear of death, from the grave itself, and 
be made to realize the lofty aspirations of his rational and 
immortal being? 

In vain does he invoke the heathen oracles, in vain 
summon all the philosophers of the olden and the modern 
times, in vain importune science, in its ] 
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eearclies, to answer these inquiries. All human tongues, 
all science, and all nature, are here silent. Even the 
shining orbs of heaven, that hymn so eloquently their 
Maker's praise, and which inspired the suhlimesfc strains 
of the royal minstrel, are voiceless here. It is in this our 
deep and fearful necessity, that Christianity comes to our 
rescue. By emhracing her friendly hand and following 
her guidance, myriads have already overcome sin, temp- 
tation, and the fear of death, and have left behind them a 
shining path, through which they ascended into the 
heavens. She has the same triumphs for myriads more ; 
for us and for all who will receive her. Does she not, 
then, impose upon us a special obligation ? Is it not a 
fearful wrong, a vast and terrible immorahty, to neglect 
this great salvation ? 

Unless all history and experience are false, in reject- 
ing Christianity we reject the only means adequate to the 
salvation we need. This faith, ruling t}ie heart and life, 
is the only victory that overcomes the world. Without 
this, there is no overcoming ; life is aU undercoming, from 
the beginning to the end of it. The marii is ever low, 
the vision short and dim, the arm feeble ; and even the 
bravest and most successful man, in the very act of reach- 
ing forth to grasp his wretched all, stumbles into his grave, 
and is soon forgotten 1 The winds sigh for a little time 
around his grave, and the storms of a few winters sweep 
over it, but finally even the winds forget where his dust 
was laid, and know not where to sing his requiem. 

" Oh, what is this world," says an excellent author, in 
language whose beauty and force are equalled only by its 
severe and exact truthfulness, " when we have turned away 
fl-om the cross of Christ, and from the instruction which 
God has given us in his word ? Man is seen upon the 
earth a strange being, playing a strange part, and encir- 
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eled by mysteries. He has boon created lie knows not ty 
wliom, or when, or for what end. He "begins to sin as 
soon as he begins to act, hut he knows not why. He finds 
himself prone to evil by some mysterious law for which 
there is no explanation. He suffers, he knows not why j 
he lives, he knows not for what end ; and when he dies, 
he goes into another world, he knows not whither or why. 
He can do nothing to stay the progress of the plague 
which sweeps away the race, and he can only stand and 
weep over the gi-ave which he digs for his pale brother, 
and which he himself must soon enter. He stretches out 
his hands to heaven, as if there might be help there, but 
none appears." 

" His eye poureth ont tears " as it is lifted towards 
the skies ; it gazes intensely for light, hut not a ray is 
seen. His nature pants to live for ever, but no response is 
given to the aspirings of his soul ; nothing tells him that 
he may hve. He is a poor, ignorant, degraded, and dying 
being, seeking for a guide and panting for a system of re- 
ligion that will meet the wants of his nature and raise 
him up to God. Revealed religion comes and tells him 
who made him, and why ; explains the way in which the 
race sank into this melancholy condition, and how it may 
be recovered ; proposes promises adapted to him as an 
immortal being ; reveals a brighter world, and explains to 
him how it may be his own," * 

Our references to Christianity have tlius far been with 
a view to showing its coincidence with the natural prin- 
ciples of morality, its adaptation to our constitution and 
necessities, the intrinsic reasonableness and justice of its 
claims, and, along with these, the positive obligations it 
imposes upon us, on the supposition that its divine author- 
ity is admitted. 

• "The Way ofSalvatiou/'byAlbert Bamea, p.67. 
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If any of my readers demand other and more positive 
demonstrations of its divine authority, I must refer tliem 
to authors especially devoted to that service. In ex- 
pounding the code of moral duties, I shall assume that 
the divine claims of Christianity are admitted. Pure 
morality enjoins, as we have seen, supreme regard to the 
will of God. That will is made known to us in the essen- 
tial principles of duty addressed to every man's conscience 
by the light of nature, and in the revealed principles of 
duty furnished us by the Bible. These, united, are God's 
coMPKEHENsrvE LAW, our Supreme and ultimate eule of 
EIGHT, in obedience to which we are to secure the true 
end for which wo were made, 
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PART T. 

THE CODE OF DUTIES. 



"We are now prepared to expound the code of duties. 
Having examined their grounds and principles, "we are 
next to explain and enforce them, presenting them in con- 
nection as constituting a complete system of practical mo- 
rality. We hegin with religious duties, or oui' duties to 
God. 

In the highest sense we owe aU our duties to God, as 
the subjects of his supreme authority; duties to ourselves 
and our fellow-creatures being demanded by his law. But 
we are now to consider those duties which we owe to 
God directly and exclusively. "We are morally bound to 
be religious. "We owe duties supremely to God, as well 
as subordinately to our fellow-beings. " Will a mam, rd> 
God?" If a man is guilty who robs his fellow, much 
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more is he who rote his Maker. Let us then proceed to 
consider our strictly religious duties, as demanded by the 
principle of moral obligation. 

THE DUTY OP OBEDIENCE TO GOD. 

Why is it our duty to obey the will of God ? Tlio an 
Bwer to this question will appear in the following facts : 

1. His perfections render him worthy of our obedience. 
He is a being of infinite power, wisdom, justice, and be- 
nevolence. AU those attributes which we were tna/U to 
reverence and obey, exist in him in the highest possible 
degree. They shine forth in all his works lite the sun in 
the firmament. We cannot open our eyes without be- 
holding them ; and we see them all engaged in sustaining 
and blessing the universe which he has made. 

2. He is our Cbeatok. To him we owe our existence. 
But for his sovereign pleasure, we should have had no 
part nor lot in the universe. Yonder sun might have 
walked the skies as brightly as he now does ; the morning 
stars might have sung together as sweetly ; the heavenly 
choire might have rolled up as loud and harmonious an- 
thems of praise ; Jehovah might have been as great and 
glorious in all his works, though our existence had been 
uo part of his purpose. It is then of his generosity alone 
that we exist, and are put in relation to the wealth of the 
universe. 

3. He is our Peeseevee. Out obligation to his pre- 
sei-ving care is as constant as the moments of our lives. 
Should he withhold his sustaining power, we must in- 
stantly perish, "Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled ; 
thou takest away their breath, they die and return to the 
dust." This was said of the brute creation, and is equally 
true of us. Whether we are asleep or awake, we d 
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upon his guardian care, to deal out to us one breath after 
another, and eend the warm currents of life through our 
veins. 

4. He is our Benefactor. All the blessings we enjoy 
come of his hand. " Tho eyes of all wait upon thee, and 
thou givest them their meat in due season. Thou openest 
thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every living thing." 
Every moment comes to us laden with the fruits of his 
bounty. Through all our senses, through all our powers 
of thought and feeling, he ministers to our enjoyment. 
By day and by night, at home and abroad, in health and 
in sickness, amid all the vicissitudes of life, from the 
cradle to the gi'ave, we are the constant recipients of his 
gifts. 

5. He is our KionrFUL Rulee. He has made us capa- 
ble of knowing his will, and of perceiving our obligations 
to obey it. He reigns over the universe to uphold its 
laws and promote its welfare, through the willing and 
obedient service of his accountable subjects. If we dis- 
regard his pleasure and refuse to serve him, if we thus 
set our wiils in opposition to his, we are both false to him 
and to tho interests of the moral kingdom over which he 
reigns. 

6. He is our Ekdeemek. We have rebelled against 
him, and have thus rendered ourselves obnoxious to his 
justice. But instead of inflicting its demands upon ns, 
he has graciously provided for our redemption. Ho "so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life." " For ye a/re noi yow own, lut ye are 
lought with a price ; wherefore glorify God in yo^i/r spir- 
it and in yov/r "bodies, which are his." 
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NATURE OF TOE SERVICE 1 



Thus tlie claim of God to our service is predicated 
upon his intrinsic worthiness, and his relation to us as our 
Creator, Preeerver, Benefactor, Euler, and Eedeemer. 
This service should be cordial, su/preme, reverential, con- 
stmit. 

It should be cordial. Our whole heart should go witli 
it. It should be our TTieat and drink to do the will of God. 
" I delight to do thy will, O my God ; yea, thy law is 
■wiihin my heart." Such should be our feelings in rela- 
tion to the service of God. 

It should be supreme. All other demands should give 
place to those of God. To do bis will, should be the 
ruling motive of our lives. "We have only to know what 
he would have us do, and the path of duty is bright as a 
sunbeam. To know his will is the liighest study ; to do 
it, the highest morality. 

It should be reverential. We should consider the 
majesty of Ilim whom we attempt to serve. He is " the 
GREAT AND DEEADFUL GoD." At his prescuce " the pillars 
of heaven tremble, and arc astonished." If we woiild 
acceptably serve a mere earthly potentate, we must do it 
with profound respect. How much more should we I'e- 
vere the " King of kings." " Serve the Lord with fear." 
" Let all the earth /"eor the Lord ; let all the inhabitants 
of the world stand in awe of him." 

It should be constamt. The obedience required is not 
that of individual and disconnected acts ; it is a deep and 
eXesAj priticiple. It is like that mysterious power which 
holds the planets in steady aUegianee to the sun. In 
some parts of their orbits they are nearer the sun and 
move faster than at others, but their hold upon the glo- 
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riouB object of their devotion is never relaxed for a 
moment.* 

DUTY IN llEFERESCE TO TIIE WOED OF ODD. 

We have in our hands a Book of very ancient writ- 
ings, claiming to be of divine authority, and hence called 
the Word of God. Of all the boots ever written, this has 
exerted immeasurably the most power over the character 
and destinies of mankind. Under its influence, we see 
men reclaimed from vice to lives of virtue and benevo- 
lence ; we see even whole nations redeemed from sottish 
idolatry to the rational and pure worship of the only liv- 
ing and true God. Tlie most enlightened, virtuous, enter- 
prising, and efficient people in the world, are precisely 
those most under the influence of this wonderful Book. 

What then is our duty in respect to it ? Evidently, 
to "search" it, with great care; and, if we have any 
doubt of its divine authority, to examine its credentials. 
The subject is too important to be neglected. A book 
claiming to contain a revelation from God, and attended 
with so many wonderful demonstrations of its divine 
origin and power, cannot be innocently disregarded. 

If any one upon due examination professes to believe 
the book false, we must leave tlie strange person to his 
own thoughts, while we consider the duties implied in a 
rational conviction of its truth. 

Receiving the Bible as from God, we ought to hold it 
in great reverence. To trifle with it ; to quote from it 
with a view to pleasantry and jest ; to question its vera- 
city, or impugn its authority ; in short, to treat it as we 
would a book of mere human origin, is immoral and pro- 
fane. We are ever to consider that this boot has tJie 

• Tbe nature of the aj^eclloii due to G'A has been considered in a previous 
ckipter. See page 169. 
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seal of God upon it ; and if he will not hold him guiltless 
who taketh his name in vain, no more will he hold him 
guiltless who taketh his w<yrd in vain. 

Still the Bible is a raimial book, given in the lan- 
guage of men ; and it is to be examined, interpreted, and 
applied, by the same rules which we apply to other books. 
We should read and study it, with the sincerity and ear- 
nestness becoming eucli a book, and with a prayerful 
desire to know its meaning. We should regard it as 
dutiful children would daily letters of instruction from a 
revered and beloved parent. We should tlius keep our 
consciences enlightened in respect to duty. 

We should faithfully foUow Us instrucHons. Every 
truth taught in the Bible we should eagerly embrace ; 
every duty inculcated we should promptly obey. It is 
only as we thus honor it that we may hope to understand 
it, and thus become wiser and better by its teachings. 
" If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doG- 
trineP If there are portions of the Bible which we do 
not at first understand, this is the way to understand 
them. " Thy word is a light to my feet and a lamp to 
my path." " I have more understanding than all my 
teachers, 'because I heep thy testimonies." " Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life ; and 
these are they which testify of me." 

Better to be without all other books in the world, 
than to be without the Bible ; better to neglect all other 
books, than to neglect this. " Young man," said Benja- 
min Franklin, when near his end, " my advice to you is, 
that you cultivate an acquaintance with and form a be- 
lief in the Holy Scriptures." " Attend," said Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, " to the voice of one who has possessed a certain 
degree of fame in the world, and who will shortly appear 
before his Maker, Bead the Bible every day of your 
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life." The great philosopher, John Locke, gives liis ad- 
vice thus : " Studj- the Holy Seripturee, especially the 
Kew Testament. Here are contained words of eternal 
life. It has God for its Author, salvation for its end, 
and ti-uth, without any mixture of error, for its matter." 

THE Dm- OF llEPENTiNCE AND FAITH. 

"We are not only dependent and accountahle, but sm- 
ful. This is true of us all. " AU hme sinned." This 
fact mates it the duty of all to refpmt. " God commandeth 
all men, every where, to repent." *' Except ye repent, 
ye shall aU likewise perish," 

An offence against a fellow-being, is & fault or cntne; 
an offence against God is a sm. Hence David said to God, 
" Against thee, thee only, have I swmedP He had com- ' 
mitted crime against man, but sin against God. Hence an 
ofi'ence against a fellow-being calls for confession and 
amejidment- while an offence against God calls also for 
repentance. The reason is that repentance is a deep 
spiritual work, and God has to do with the heart. 

Repentance of sin is not, as is often imagined^ a mere 
painful excitement of the sensibilities, through fear of the 
divine displeasure ; nor a feeling of mere regret for sin, 
in view of its natural consequences ; nor the feeling termed 
remorse, inflicted by an offended conscience ; nor a mere 
sentimental emotion, produced in view of sin by an ex- 
cited imagination ; it is sincere contrition and cordial 
aversion for all sin, as an offence aga/lnst God. 

It is always attended with earnest desires for purity 
of heart and life, and with vigorous endeavors after it ; 
with a disposition to confess every sin to God, and to for- 
sake it ; with a feeling of dependence upon divine grace ; 
with a sweetening of the social temper, and, so far as is 
needed, witli reformation of conduct. 
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Religious faith is a hearty imist or confidence in God. 
Although the terms helief and faith are often used in the 
Scriptures synonymously, yet faith is more than mere be- 
lief. Belief may be only an act of the intdUct ; faith al- 
ways includes also an act of the Mart. "For with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness." As God is infi- 
nitely worthy of our confidence, to withliold from him 
our faith is a great sin, and the source of all other eins. 
On the other hand, faith in God is the crowning act of 
obedience, and the mainspring of aU obedience. " With- 
out faith, it is impossible to please him." 

As God has graciously offered us pardon and salvation 
through the Gospel, saving faith has a special reference 
to this overture. This is sometimes c^led evangelical 
faith, because it refers particularly to the gospel. It cor- 
dially welcomes the proclamation made by the Gospel, and 
places implicit reliance upon its proffered grace. Such 
faith works by love, imparts a fihal spirit, transforms the 
character, and gives victory over sin and death. 



■niE DTTl'y OF PKATl^K AHD PKAISE. 

Tlie duty of prayer and praise, or what is usually 
called worship, has been ever recognized, in some form, 
hy all religions. Christian prayer is the language of the 
human heart, addressed to God through Cliriat. It speaks 
to him of sins, fears, trials, wants ; it supplicates his par- 
don, and seeks his favor. It is humble, earnest, believing, 
submissive. 

It is huinile. It is the offering of a contrite spirit, 
" Tlie sacrifices of God are a Irdken spvrit, a Irohen amd a 
contrite hea/rt, O God, thou wilt not despise." One of the 
most acceptable prayers ever offered, was in these words, 
" &od he merciful to me a svn.n&r" 
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It is earnest. Eealizing his preaeing necessity, the 
suppliant pleads as for his life. "We read of one, " who 
in the days of his flesh, when he had offered up prayers 
and supplications, with strong crying <md tears, unto him 
that was able to save him from death, was heard in that 
he feai-ed." Multitudes have successfully followed his 
example. Our Saviour has set us the same. He some- 
times continued all night in prayer ; and on one occasion 
the agony of his soul was such that he "prayed the Ttwre 
earnestly, and his sweat was, as it were, great drops of 
hlood falling down to the ground." " The effectual fer- 
vent prayer of the righteous man a/vadleth mmhP There 
is not a promise in the Bible to a cold and heartless 
prayer. 

It ie lelieving. " He that cometh to God must heU&oe 



that he is, and that he is a rewarder of those that dili- 
gently seek him." Christ said, " What things soever ye 
desire, when ye pray, helieve that ye receive tliem, and ye 
shall receive them." It is an insult to God, to ask him to 
fulfil his promises, without believing that he will do so. 
As unbehef is the parent sin, and faith the parent grace, 
it is only as we pray in faith that wo can pray aright, and 
thus avail with God. 

It is submisswe. The grace of the Holy Spirit is tlie 
only gift ahsdwtely promised to prayer. iFor this only 
may we pray with invincible importunity and an assurance 
of receiving precisely what we ask. "How much more 
shall your Heavenly Father give the Soly Spirit to them 
that ask him," "VVe should ask for mere earthly blessings, 
with a deep conviction of our incapacity to know what is 
best for us, and with submission to the ultimate decisions 
of divine wisdom. However earnestly we may desire 
what we seek, we should say, as Christ did, " JHf&oerthdess 
not as Xwill, hut as thou wUt." 
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Such is the spirit of Christian prayer. "We add, that 
it may hej>nvate, social, or public. 

Primate prayer is the offering of an individual heaH 
(done to God. This is the spring of all true devotion ; 
since none but tltose who pray in secret, can pray accept- 
ahly to God in public. Christ uttered tlie severest re- 
bukes upon tliose who pray to be seen of men. " And 
■when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites 
are ; for they love to pray standing in the synagogues, 
and in the corners of tlie streets, that they may be seen 
of men. Verily I say unto you, they have their rewaa-d. 
Bat thou, when thou prayest, ent^ into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which 
is in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly." In the closet the heart opens all 
its wants, freely confesses its sins, and pours out its desires 
for personal good and for blessings upon others, with a 
freedom enjoyed only in secret. Jesus Christ was much 
alone in prayer. 

Social prayer is the nnited offering of several hearts 
at once, in a small social gathering. Of this hind h fam- 
ily prayer. Even the heathens have their household gods 
and their family offerings. The mutual relations of hus- 
band and wife, of parents and children, and of children 
of the same family, are so intimate and peculiar, that their 
social recognition of dependence upon God, and tlieir 
united supplication of his favor, is a most natural and 
important duty. Children can scarcely enjoy a greater 
earthly blessing, than that of being daily eondncted by 
Christian parents to the throne of grace at the family al- 
tar. Long after their parents have become silent in the 
grave, they will remember their prayers with gratitude 
and joy. On the contrary, the divine malediction will 
fall alike upon heathen and upon prayerless families. 
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" Pour out thy fury upon tlie heathen tliat know tbee not, 
and v-pon the families that call not "wpon thy na/rrw." 

PiMio grayer is the united offering of the hearts of 
God's people, when assembled in his house of worship. 
The derotional parts of the Old Testament are replete 
with public prayers ; and the example and teachings of 
Christ and of his apostles, admonish us that public acts 
of devotion are a part of religions duty. The most beauti- 
ful and comprehensive model of public prayer is furnished 
in the words of Christ himself. In this form, called the 
Lord's Prayer, are embraced most of the essential ideas 
which usually enter into the public petitions of Chris- 
tians. 

Meligious Praise is an expression of gratitude, adora- 
tion, and joyfnl homage to God, in view of his glorious 
perfections, and of blessings which he has bestowed upon 
us. It is as ti-uly a duty as prayer, and is as earnestly en- 
joined in the Scriptures. It is, like prayer, private, social, 
and public. It is a pleasing consideration, that this part 
of religious devotion will not cease at death. We have no 
reason to suppose that there ■will \>epray&r in heaven, but 
we are assured tliat praise will enter largely into the em- 
ployments of the heavenly state. 

The question is often asked, why prayer and praise are 
enjoined^ since they cannot benefit God? Knowing our 
wants before we ask, as well as after, why does he wait to 
be requested? and why demand our praise, which can 
add nothing to his glory? The answer is briefly this. 
The affairs of the world move on, for obvious reasons, in 
an established order of sequence. Each event is preceded 
by another prepai'atory to it. No blessing comes to us 
without its appropriate antecedent. If tlie grass is to 
grow, there must be rain ; if there is to be rain, there 
must be clouds ; and if clouds, the causes which form 
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them. The same law of antecedence obtains in the king- 
dom of mind. It is as unphilosophical to say that prayer, 
the divinely appointed antecedent to the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, has no agency in securing the desired blessing, aa 
to say that the cloud has no agency in producing rain. 
God could doubtless give us rain without clouds, and so 
he conld give us the Holy Spirit without prayer, but that 
is not his way. 

But as in the natural world so also in the spiritual, we 
can see some reasons for this arrangement. The devout 
homage of prayer and praise prepares the mind for the 
favors sought. The mind is thus turned to God as the 
source of all blessings. Feelings of dependence and grati- 
tude are enkindled. The very act of looUng to God in 
prayer and praise, implies the work of the Spirit already 
commenced ; and the answer to the prayer prepai-es the 
soul to receive yet larger gifts of the Spirit, and with them 
all other blessings. 



THE DTTIY OF OBSERVING THE 



How are we required to keep the Sabbath f 
1. As a day of rest frmn seoulav lahar: The com- 
mand is, " Thou sKalt do no worhP But we are to give a 
reasonable interpretation to this command as well as to 
all others. The law of God, in reference to which all 
commands are to be interpreted, is a law of lom and 
kindness. Hence to do such things upon the Sabbath aa 
attending upon the sick, burying tlie dead, taking care of 
our beasts, serving our needful food, preventing the de- 
struction of property, as in the case of fire, is sanctioned 
by the example of Christ, and the obvious principles of 
humanity. These are usually called "works of necessity 
and mercy." The Jews, who had mistaken the spirit of the 
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comraaud, rebuked Christ for doing such things upon the 
Sabbath. He repUed, that " the Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath." By which he meant, 
that the Sabbath was made to lless man, not to bring him 
into bondage. 

The command to observe it embraces children, ser- 
vants, beasts, guests, " all that is within tliy gates." We 
are thus required not only to rest ourselves, but to cause 
all under our conti-ol to rest with us. 

2, As a day of abstinence frmn the pwrsmis of 
pleasure. "If thou turn," &c. '■'■from, doing thine own 
pleasure ; " — " TWt doing thirte own-ways, nor finding thino 
own pleasure, nor speaMng thine own words, then shalt 
thou delight thyself in the Lord," &c.* "We may hence 
violate the Sabbath by so indulging the pleasures of the 
table as to produce dulness of mind, by taking excursions 
for amusement ; by secular reading and conversation, by 
social visiting and recreation, in a word, by any employ- 
ment whose direct object is worldly pleasure. 

3. As a day of rdigious devoUon. It is a day conse- 
crated to religions reading, meditation, and prayer. On 
this day, therefore, we ought to spend more ti/me than we 
cau usually afford upon other days, in reading the Scrip- 
tures and other religions books, in self-examination, and 
in private devotions. 

The day is consecrated also to the pubUc worship of 
God. His express command, and the example of his 
people in all ages, admonish us to assemble together upon 
the Sabbath, to engage in united acts of public devotion. 
Those who neglect the worship of God in the sanctuary, 
on pretence of offering more acceptable service in private, 
or amidst the works of nature, usually give feeble evidence 

* Isaiali 58 ; 13. 
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of possessing any of tlie true spirit of piety, and frequently 
sinlc at last into avowed infidelity. 

OTHEK DCTIES CONNECTED WITH THE 8ABBATU. 

Tbe other religious duties connected witli the Sabbath 
are, a public profession of religion, observance of the 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper, sustaining 
the preaching of the gospel, and contributing to the ex- 
tension of Christianity over tlie earth. Indeed, the Sab- 
bath is so related to aU religious duties, that a faithful ob- 
servance of it goes very far towards securing them all. 

He who is truly religious upon the Sabbath, is a re- 
ligious man through the week. It can never be justly said 
of him, as unhappily it may of some, that although he 
seems to have excellent gifts of prayer in the liouse of 
Grod, he has other gifts less desirable in the place of 
business. His Sabbath consecrates the entire week to 
truth, Justice, purity; to the fear and service of God. He 
is as conscientious in the shop as in the prayer-meeting ; 
in the exchange as in the church. The precept is written 
upon his heart, never to be erased, " Whether therefore ye 
eat /»■ drink, or whatsoever ye do, do aU to the glory of 
God." 

Such is the truly religious man. His is the religion 
of sound morality, and the morality of true religion. His 
spirituality is strictly moral, and his morality has the 
strength, grandeur, and glory which only spuitual mind- 
edness can impart. Although ins present sphere of action 
is upon earth, his motives are drawn from eternity. His 
choicest treasures are all safely garnered up where moth 
and rust doth not corrupt, and with calm assur 
awaits his everlasting rest in the bosom of God. 
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Next to tlie dirties wliicli every accountalile l^eing owes 
to his God, are those which he owes to himself. These 
last are what we term ;persottal duties. There are certain 
very essential things which every person can and must 
do for himself, or they ninst remain for ever undone ; as 
no other being can do them for him. He is morally bound 
to do them. The doing of them is directly due to him- 
self, and also indirectly due to othei-s ; for ho owes it^ to 
others, as well as to himself, to pursue the couree which 
beet promotes his own welfare. The duties in question 
are self-respect, self-control, self-defence, se!f-purity, self- 
providing, self-culture, and self-salvation. 

SELF-KESPECT. 

There is an important distinction between self-respect 
and self-esteem. The latter partakes of vanity ; the for- 
mer implies that we do not dishonor ourselves, nor allow 
others to do so. " Let no man despise thee," is an injunc- 
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tion binding upon all men. But no man can secure the 
respect of others, unless he respects himself. 

'No sooner does a person cease to respect himself than 
the nerve of Ms virtue is broken ; his moral resolution 
and his manliness are gone ; he cannot stand erect and 
look his fellow-man in the face. A consciousness of be- 
ing despised naturally leads to low, servile, despicable 
acts, and thus gradually displaces whatever remains of 
virtue. 

But if it is a man's duty to respect himself, it is of 
course his dtity, under all circumstances, in secret as well 
as openly, to do nothing which will dimdnish his self- 
respect. Many are anxious to secure the approbation of 
others, even at the expense of their own. However de- 
sirable the good opinion of others, conscious integrity is 
much more so. 

We may be blind to our faults, and thus judge our- 
selves too favorably. This is a common error. But even 
this is not so fatal to character as to perpetrate secret acts 
of dishonesty, meanness, malice, or impiu'ity, and realize 
the withering consciousness of self-degradation which they 
inevitably inflict. 

Self-respect is also essential to a due self-reliance, with- 
out which character has no firmness nor efficiency. No 
man was ever truly great without it. 

SELF-CONTKOL. 

This implies the due government of the temper, and that 
restraint of other active propensities which we denomi- 



" He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth Ms spirit, than he that taketh a city." 
Alexander conquered the world, but he never conquered 
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himself. Many a hero has encountered armies, stormed 
citadels, and subdued kingdoms, who noTer mastered his 
own temper. 

A man of hasty temper is his own worst enemy. He 
betrays himself to the mercy of his antagonist. Many 
have thus not only lost their character and influence, but 
even their lives. In a fit of passion they have done that 
which, in all after life, they have been condemned to 
weep over with unavailing tears. 

Anger is not always wrong, bat wncontrolled anger is 
both wrong and dangerous. Even the best friend is not 
safe in its presence. It breaks covenants, betrays trusts, 
alienates friendship, and deals mortal blows upon the head 
of innocence. It is a frenzied wild beast let loose. It 
perpetrates crimes in a moment, which the agony of a 
lifetime cannot atone for. 

It should, therefore, be among the first endeavora of the 
child, to govern his temper. As he advances in years, he 
should accustom himself, when angry, to pause and reflect 
before acting, A man of hasty temper learned to control 
himself by pausing to count a hundred, when he was 
angiy, before he spoke or acted. The only cure of a hasty 
spirit is time. 

But self-control, in the broad sense, includes the cardi- 
nal virtue of lejnperance. There is a limit to healthful 
endurance and action, to transcend which is intemperance. 
That limit is indicated by the point at which effort and 
pleasure cease to invigorate, and are followed by perma- 
nent loss of energy. It may be difficult to determine 
always this precise point ; but careful observation will 
soon teach us how far it is wise to indulge. 

Despite of prudence, however, we are sometimes liable 
to err ; and there is provision for this in our constitution. 
An occasional slight excess, if followed by abstinence and 
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cantion, usually results in no obvioUB permanent injury. 
This elasticity of constitution was necessary to freedom of 
action. Without it, all our labors and pleasures would 
need to be measured by bo exact a rule, and inspected 
with BO severe vigilance, as to render them mechanical. 

A truly temperate man acta unconstrainedly. J^ature 
is in a great measure Ms guide. If he incidentally toils 
or indulges too much at any time, nature suggeRts to him 
the alternative of corresponding rest and abstinence. 
Thus, within reasonable limits, nature holds the balance 
and adjusts the weights for him, that he may act the free- 
man and not the slave. 

But the habitual transgressor will not go unpunished. 
He who habitually overtaxes the mind, precipitates him- 
self into mental imbecility, and sometimes into insanity. 
He who habitually overworks the body, induces debility 
and shortens life. 

But such are slight offences, in a moral view, compared 
with the undue indulgence of the appetites. A person 
may overtax both body and mind in a good cause, and 
from benevolent motives. But it is quite different with 
the indulgence of the (^petites. Men do not indulge these 
to excess from any benevolent motive, but always from a 
grovelling lust of pleasure. 

In this indulgence, however, they soon defeat their 
own end. For a few momentary gratifications, they bar- 
ter away their liberty, flieir manhood, their souls ; and 
become the wretched slaves of exorbitant and tormenting 
desires. " A man so enslaved by his animal appetites, 
exhibits humanity, in one of its mSst miserable and con- 
temptible forms. As an additional proof of the misery of 
such a state, it is of great importance to remark, that, 
while habit strengthens all our actime determinations, it 
diminishes the liveliness of our passive impressions; a 
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remarkable instance of which occurs in the effects pro- 
duced by an immoderate use of strong liquors, which, at 
the same time that it confirms the active habit of intem- 
perance, deadens and destroys the sensibility of the pal- 
ate. In consequence of this law of our nature, the evils 
of excessive indulgence are doubled ; inasmuch as our 
sensibility to pleasure decays in proportion as the cravings 
of appetite increase. In general, it wiU be found, that 
whenever we attempt to enlarge the sphere of enjoyment 
beyond the limits prescribed by nature, we frustrate our 
own purpose." * 

A habit of strict and uniform self-control, in all par- 
ticulars, early formed and maintained through life, is 
among the greatest of earthly blessings. It is at the basis 
of all other virtues, and the most important element of suc- 
cess in every calling. Health, cheerfulness, vigor of mind, 
purity of desire, efficiency, long and useful life, are its 
natural attendants. " He tiiat striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in aU things." 

SELF-DEFIINCE. 



Some ultra -moralists have pushed the doctrine of for- 
bearance to the extreme of non-resistance. The precept 
of Christ, " Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also," which was obviously designed 
to inculcate a meek and forbearing spirit, they have in- 
terpreted by the letter ; so as to deny even the right of 
personal self-defence. 

We are admonished that the " letter IcUletk, but the 
spirit giveth life." That it was not the intention of Christ 
to deny the right in question, and that it is not only a 
right but a duty, is manifest from the following facts : 



• Slawari, Aclive and Moral Powere, p. 11. 
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1. Our Saviour himself and his disciples have set aa 
the exmnple of self-defence. They defended themselves 
not only by fleeing from danger, by rebutting malicious 
attacks upon their character, and by prudently thwarting 
the designs of their enemies, but by actually arming 
themselves wiUi deadly weapons, having reference to 
any emergency in which e elf-protection might rec[uire 
them.* 

2. Self-defence is dictated by an instinct of our na- 
ture. All of our constitutional impulses have designs, 
which we have no right to frustrate. That one which re- 
spects personal safety and welfare, is as clearly mai-bed 
and certain as any principle of our nature, 

3. Every person is the constituted guardian of Kimr 
self. His life and happiness are more important to him 
than to any other being; for this reason they are placed 
primarily in hie own hands. No fellow-being can do for 
him what he can do for himself. Every person is a dis- 
tinct centre of thought and power, whose first object natu- 
rally is his personal safety and happiness. 

It is a man's duty to defend his jfersan, his property, 
and his reputation. 

In case of a surprise, as when met by an aseaesin or 
robber, he must take his protection, at once, into his own 
hands. He must defend himself, if need he, at the risk 
of the aggressor's life. If either is to be put to death, it 
should evidently be the one who deserves it. He who 
slirinks from self-defence, in such an emergency, is a 
coward, and must suffer a coward's deserts. Such cow- 
ardice is self-desertion ; and, if universal, would leave no 
adequate protection to human life. 

li all cases admitting the intervention of law, resort 

• See Matth. 2 : 13. John 8 : 40-69. Luke 32 : 86. 
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Bhould be had to it. For aucli cases the law was made. 
He who does the duties of a good citizen, and pays his 
tax to support government, is entitled to the law's pro- 
tection. But if he snatches from the hands of law what 
government has placed in them, he becomes himself a 
ciilprit. The man who, impatient of revenge, takes the 
life of a murderer under trial, is himself a murderer ; and 
the law jastly holds him guilty. 

"What we have said of the defence of life, is equally 
applicable to the defence oiprc^rty. Eohbery and theft 
may sometimes call for personal and direct resistance ; 
but fraxid, deception, forgery, &c., should be met by a 
legal process. 

When r&putation is attacked by falsehood that cannot 
be exposed without resort to law, the injured party may 
himself expose it. He is under no obhgation to incur the 
expense of a court, nor to allow his reputation to suffer for 
a single day, to await the slow process of law. To ex- 
pose falsehood, deceit, or any kind of crime, where per- 
sonal protection or the public welfare demands it, is mor- 
ally right. 

But when the attack is of a nature to be more success- 
fully repelled by a legal process, such a process should be 
had. Attacks upon personal and professional reputation 
involve so many particulare, and such various kinds of 
evidence, as to render defence impracticable, except by a 
severe legal investigation. 

In what cases an injured man should resort to law, it 
is the business of a candid counsellor to decide. Personal 
feelings and comparative ignorance of law, usually ren- 
der men incompetent judges in their own cause. He who 
goes into court against wise counsel, for the benefit of his 
good name, usually comes out with his name little if any 
improved. 
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A barbarous method of self-defeuce is that of duelling. 
Its folly is manifest in the fact, that it does nothing to- 
wards determining which party was originally in the 
wrong. It adduces no evidence ; it settles no question ; 
it passes no judgment. 

Can we believe that the God of heaven interposes a 
miracle to settle a question of innocence or guilt in this 
way? It was once supposed tliat he docs; and hence 
the origin of duels. They were a bold appeal to God. 
But that profane notion has passed away ; the light of 
Christianity condemns it. All enlightened minde have 
discarded the belief that Providence teaches ue truth and 
duty thus. 

The result of a duel decides only, which of tlie parties 
could hold the fli-mest hand and aim the deadliest blow ; 
while the acceptance of a challenge only proves, that all 
the folly and guilt were not confined to one side. It is to 
be hoped, for the honor of humanity, that this stupid 
method of self-defence will soon be among the monstrous 
things that haiie been. 

SELF-PL'RITY. 

Tliis includes the cardinal virtue of chastity, and is it- 
self involved in the duty of self-control. But it implies 
purity of imagination and feeling, as well as the control 
of appetite. It is to the former that I now particularly 
refer, N"o virtue is more essential to personal welfare. 
When once the desires to which a vile imagination gives 
rise have become a mental habit, a dark prospect opens 
to the unhappy victim. 

1. His lody suffers. Insidious nervous affections in- 
vade it, tending to debility and early death. This con- 
nection between the vice and its effects may not be im- 
mediate and perceptible, but it is sure. 
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2. His inteUect suffers. The calamity usually fulls 
more heavily upon the inteUeet than upon the body. The 
fine prospects of many youths at school have thus been 
bhglited, by causes eluding the most vigilant guardian- 
ship. Listlessness, aversion to mental effort, feeblen^s 
of memory, the want of resolution and perseverance, are 
among the raost significant attendants of the vice in ques- 
tion. Parents and teachere labor in vain to ennoble the 
intellect that is debased by lust. 

3. The heart suffers. The amiable affections, which 
render husbands and wives, parents and children, neigh- 
bors and associates, happy in their mutual relations and 
duties, are vitiated and impaired. Lust and love, al- 
though they seem often to approach each other, and al- 
most to unite, are yet mutual enemies. Their antagonism 
increases as they approximate. When the one is habit- 
ually harbored, the other is habitually excluded. The 
one is benevolent, the other is selfish ; the one is froni 
above, the other from beneath. 

4. Season herself is sometimes detlironed. A large 
portion of the victims of lunacy and idiocy, in the asy- 
lums of both continents, have been brought there, as sta- 
tistics prove, by the vices in question. But where one 
person passes to the extremity and becomes a public ex- 
ample, hundreds suffer and perish on the way. Their 
vices live and die mostly in their own bosoms, Multi- 
tndes enfeeble their health, impair their mental vigor, 
cnrtail their usefulness, diminish their substantial enjoy- 
ments, and shorten their lives, by vices which only the 
light of eternity will reveal. 

The Scriptures are very explicit in condemnation of all 
impurity. Ko judgments are heavier, no penalties more 
severe, than those which they pronounce against this vice. * 
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The following are the rules by which to preseire self- 
purity : 

1. Xever allow the imagination to form impure images, 
or to dweU upon scenes calculated to excite the sensual 
passions. 

2. Never frec[uent those kinds of theatrical or other 
amusements, which tend to deHle the imagination and in- 
flame the lust of pleasure. 

3. Avoid all those books whose chief attraction is that 
they excite and please the mind, at the expense of en- 
feebhng and debauching it. 

4. Discard all such pictures, however beautiful and 
fascinating, as tend to enkindle impure feelings. There 
are enough in the great world of fine arts, without them. 

5. Lend no ear to conversation or songs of an impure 
character. Every person who would protect his purity, 
must guard the avenues to his mind through the ear as 
well as the eye. 

6. !N"eyer associate with lewd company. A person is 
not only Jmown by the company he keeps, but he is mor- 
aDy made by it. The young person who associates with 
vile company, will surely be drawn into the vortex, and 
go with them to destruction. 

7. Most important of all, le ever interested cmd m- 
gaged in some worthy ocmpation. This is the most suc- 
cessful antagonism to vice of eveiy kind. He who has 
on hand enough good work to do, and is intent on doing 
it, has no time to foster and gratify a wanton imagination. 
His tastes and pleasures are too elevated and inspiring to 
assort with grovelling and vicious, desires. 

Such are rules for keeping the mind pure. Kor let 
it he thmight trifling witli our subject, if, in the same con- 
nection, we speak of purity of body. Cleanliness is more 
than mere decency ; it is a virtue. The want of it is more 
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than vulgarity ; it is a vice. God enjoined upon a people 
under hie special care, the strictest olDservances with re- 
ference to their cleanliness. There is an intimate connec- 
tion hetween purity of body and purity of mind, which 
induced Addison to say, that cleanliness is next to Godli- 
ness, For this reason, the cleansing of the body was by 
the Jews regarded as a part of their needful preparation 
to worship God in his temple. 

IS^ot less important is this virtue to "bodily Iiecdtlt. Many 
of the most loathsome and fatal diseases come of the want 
of cleanliness. Allowing the insensible perepiration to be 
checked, and the free egress of the bodily wastes to be 
prevented by impurities upon the skin, tends to vitiate 
the secretions, injure the blood, impede the circulation, 
and thus impair digestion and invite disease. 

He who would be cleanly, must ordinarily wash his 
entire person daily, at least during the warm seasons ; must 
cleanse his mouth and teeth, ailer meals and just before 
retiring ; must use the comb and brush sufficiently to keep 
the head and hair clean ; must wear clean apparel, at least 
next to his pereon, so far as his employment allows; must 
keep the atmosphere about him as pure as possible, by day 
and by night ; and mnst abstain from all grossness in eat- 
ing and drinking. He will then have a clean person, 
sweet breath, a pure and wholesome appearance, and will 
usually enjoy good health. He will at least enjoy all the 
better health for his cleanliness, and will be protected 
against infectious diseases. 

SELF-PKOVIDI^-G. 

It is the duty of every person, so far as he can, to pro- 
vide for his tem^poral wants. This requires ittd/mPry and 
frv.g<Aity. 
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Indcstkt. — ^That industry which is prompted by in- 
stinct in brutes, is dictated by forethought in man. The 
whole iiTational creation, down to the humble ant, teaches 
us the lesson of industry. " Go to the ant, thou sluggard, 
- her ways and ie wise; which, having no guide, 
sr, or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the haiwest." " Seest thoii a man 
dUigent in business ? He shall stand before kings," " The 
hand of the diligent maketh ricli." 

We are commanded to be " not slothfvl in business." 
I-et the habits of industry be early formed, so that labor 
itself becomes a delight, and the foundation is laid for 
success in any calling, 

rEUGALiTY, — Benjamin Franklin, by his lessons and 
example of frugality, did much to make the people of 
this rising republic what they hare been in enterprise, 
tlirift, and wealth. But his lessons seem to have become 
a dead letter. A gi-eater benefit could scarcely be con- 
ferred upon us than to revive them. The " hard times," 
of which he wrote and furnished the cure, are perpetually 
recurring, and the same remedy is ever demanded. To the 
industrious and frugal man, all times are easy. His wants 
are few, his resources abundant, his cup always full. 

Wealth and independence are terms indicating not the 
quantity possessed, but the quantity needed. Were all 
children and youth, especially all persons setting forth 
upon the responsibilitiea of business and family connec- 
tions, accustomed to habits of reasonable frugality, those 
disasters termed " failures " would be very few. Broken 
fortunes, broken hearts, want, despair, would be almost 
unknown. 

All young families who have their fortunes to make, 
should adopt the rule of reserving a margin of at least one 
fourtli of their earnings, to accumulate for future increased 
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wants. If their earnings are eight hundred dollars a year, 
thej should reserve two hundred to be on interest; if 
their earnings are two thousand, they should reserye five 
hundred. They will then never fail ; and will he able to 
educate their children. Tlie same frugaUty will enable 
them to contribute to benevolent objects. Frugality, not 
luxury, is the parent of beneficence. 

PrevailiDg frugality among a people is one of the 
strongest pillars of national safety. So long as men enjoy 
the abundance which frugality imparts, they are content 
with their government, and combine to uphold it. But 
when luxury begins to produce enervation, want, im- 
patient lust, and daring recfelessnese, the foundations of 
government tremble, Tlie early period of a nation is the 
one in which the people are fi-ugal and thrifty, and of 
course patriotic ; the middle is the one in which the 
children, inheriting abundance, are less fmgal and more 
self-indulgent ; the final period is that of prevailing lux- 
ury, effeminacy, and bankruptcy, in which law and judg- 
ment are swept from the land by tlie surges of anarchy. 

The remedy for all this is to he found only in the con- 
scientious distribution of wealth to the varions benevolent 
objects suggested by Christian benevolence, and in the 
perpetual inculcation and practice of the stem virtues of 
industry and frugality, 

SELF-CULTURE. 

Wlien a man duly respects, controls, and defends him- 
self, when he keeps himself pure, and provides for his 
wants, he thus far does well. But if he stops here, he 
leaves the most important duties to himself undone. He 
ought to cultivate his mimd. There is a mine of wealth 
within him to be developed. He will be mentally great 
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or small, poor or rich, according to the culture which he 
bestows upon himself. 

It is a great practical error of this age, that mental 
culture is so much sought with reference only to business 
and ffain. These are subordinate aims, and the culture 
which respects only these, is low and vulgar. Men of 
only this culture have no inward resources. As soon as 
they retire from business with a competency they become 
unhappy. Having reached the condition most favorable 
to repose, dignity, intellectual ptirsuits, rational greatness, 
and influence, they expose a wretched poverty of intellect 
by theu' incapacity for enjoyment. 

Mental culture is not necessarily restricted to profes- 
sional men. Eminent attainments have been made by 
men of various callings. Benjamin Frantlin was a 
printer; George "Washington was a farmer; Hugh E. Mil- 
ler was a mason. Let a young person firmly resolve on 
self-culture, and a systematic and persevering application 
of his leisure time will insure the result. 

Ho must be syste?natio. Talents of a very humble 
order, systematically employed, have achieved wonders. 
A methodical and exact distribution of time and duties, 
can scarcely fail of splendid results, A man of thorough 
system is seldom in a hurry, because he has a time for all 
things. He rises early, and keeps time and duties ever 
before him, 

Tew men, in tlie tug of life, can secure any other por- 
tions of time for self-cnltnre than mornings and evenings. 
Of these, the morning is usually the brightest and best. 
With many it is the only time of which they can be sure. 
By rising early, they can usually appropriate two hours in 
the morning to languages, science, history, philosophy, 
and other severe studies, which discipline the mind and 
give it command and reach of thought. The evenings 
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may then be devoted to lighter studies and amnsementB, 
and to the entertainment of friends. 

Men diatinguialied for seh'-cultiu^ Lave been usually 
very eyeteniatic in the use of time, and have been early 
risers. Such were Plato, Socrates, Julius Csesar, Martin 
Lnther, Newton, Milton, La Place, Napoleon, Franklin, 
Webster, and many others scarcely less renowned. 

But there must be withal perseverance. It is not tlie 
effort of a month, or of a year, that will snfSce. Nothing 
ti'oly great and valuable comes but of steady and prolonged 
labor. "We are in a world of conflict. The avenue to 
every object worth seeking is beset with difficulties. 
Every man should lay his account with these, and nerve 
his spirit to press valiantly thi'ough them. Perseverance 
will succeed at last ; and when tlie result is realized, it 
will be the more valuable for the conflict. 

Let a young man pursue this course, and twenty years 
will show an amazing difference between him and the 
man who has neglected it. If then favored with a com- 
petency, and disposed to retire from active business, he 
will be at no loss how to dispose of his time, or where to 
find enjoyment. His own mind and his library will be to 
him a source of unfailing pleasiire. He will also be able 
to command and to honor posts of public of&ce and gen- 
eral usefulness, by which he can confer distinguished and 
lasting benefits upon mankind. 



SELF-SALVATION. 

Man has more than body and intellect to care for. 
He has also more than a merely moral nature. He hae a 
spiritual nature, a soul ; to provide for the eternal well- 
being of which, is transcendently the most important of all 
eelf-duties. So far as duty to himself is concerned, thia 
17 
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is firat, midst, and last ; it absorbs and controls all others. 
If the object of this duty is lost, aU is lost. " For what 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gam, the whole world and 
lose his own sovZ ; or what shall a. man gme in sechange 
for his soul ? " 

We were not placed here to provide merely for these 
few moments of time, hut for everlasting ages. We were 
made to look forward, indejmitdy forward; to provide 
for the future, the eternal future. The man who restricts 
his vision of the future, and aims at providing for only a 
limited period, is false to his rational nature. I^or does it 
answer for him to say, that he will provide for himself up 
to a given point, to the point where his sensuous vision 
terminates, and risk what lies beyond. This is precisely 
what God has commanded him not to do, on peril of being 
in the end denounced as " a fool." * He is to look after 
the interests of the soul, with the eye of the soul ; and that 
eye looks l>ey<md time, eternally ojswaed. 

Tlie brute, having only an animal and corruptible na- 
ture, heeds only the present state ; but man, having a ra- 
tional and immortal nature, does and must think of eter- 
nity. Eternity is the appropriate centre of his thoughts, 
the home of his spirit ; there, mid tliere only, may he lay 



The m£am,8 of securing his eternal salvation are re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, and a full consideration of them 
belongs to religious teaching. Moral philosophy conducts 
us to this point, and here leaves us ; with the obligation 
resting upon every individual, as his first and highest self- 
duty, to secure his spiritual worthiness and his everlasting 
bliss in heaven. 
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CONJUGAL DUTIES 



The conjugal relation is indicated by Christ in the follow- 
ing words : " Have je not read that he which made them 
in the beginning made them male and female, and said, 
For this cause a man shall leame father and mother, amd 
shall clewve to hi^ wife ; and they twain shall be orte flesh. 
Wherefore they are no mare Pwaim,, hit one flesh." This is 
then the most intimate and endearing of all earthly rela- 
tions. It oven transcends that of the parent and child. 
There is no other relation which makes the pai-ties so em- 
phatically ^'- (me flssh." The duties of this relation require, 
1. Union of affection. — Unless the parties are united 
in affection before they become so in law, they act in op- 
position to the spirit of the institution. To marry from 
motives of distinction, pride, wealth, or mere sensual 
pleasure, is to perjjetrate a flagi-ant moral wrong. Few 
crimes receive more severe and protracted recompense 
than false-hearted marriage vows. 

When the parties are married, they proclaim to the 
world that they love each other more than they love any 
other human being. The necessity for this affection is 
obvious. They cannot be happy in each other without it 
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]^otlimg else can be substituted. Tliey may acq^nire 
wealth and distinction ; they may build and furnish fine 
houses, and plant beautiful gardens ; they may ride in 
elegant coaches, and give and receive luxurious entertain- 
ments ; but all this, without true conjugal affection, is 
splendid wretchedness. The parties have frustrated the 
benevolent design of the marriage covenant, they have 
solemnly proclaimed to Grod and to the world an awful 
lie, and they must through life reap their reward in bitter 
and unavaihng regret. 

2. Union of interest and reputation. — For purposes of 
convenience, civil laws often make some distinction be- 
tween the property of tlie wife and that of the husband. ; 
but this is with reference to iJieir cliildren, or to the sur- 
viving party. So long as they iotk live, whatever is pos- 
sessed by either, should be equally enjoyed by both. 
Their interests are one. The lees there is of mine and 
thine between them, the more do they act upon the spirit 
and enjoy the blessings of the marriage covenant. They 
have also a common inheritance of reputation. Any blot 
upon the character of the one, dishonors also tlie other. 

The prosperity or adversity, glory or shame, weal or 
woe, of either the husband or the wife, is peculiarly and 
intensely shared in common between them. This fact is 
forcibly taught in the following declaration : " And tlio 
rib which the Lord God had taken fi-om the man he made 
a woman, and brought her to the man. And Adam said, 
Tbis is now bone of tny ione, and fiesh of m/y fiesh." 
Hence any good or evil befalling the one, befalis also the 
other, 

3. Union of parental affection. — This can be secured 
by no other means than the marriage covenant. United 
in the same relation to the same offspring, their affections 
are to fiow through the same channels to the same objects. 
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Thus parental love serves to strengthen conjugal love, and 
vice versa. Tlie mutual love of Irastand and wife ia 
usually increased or diminiehed, in the degree that the 
one sees the other affectionately devoted to the welfare of 
their common ofispring. 

4. Uivion of regard for each other's relatives amd 
friends. — Being now made one, the parties sustain the 
same relation to each other's kinsmen and associates. The 
parents, brothers, sisters, cousins, and companions of the 
one, become those of the other. Upon these their affec- 
tions must now unite. The wife could scarcely offend 
the husband more, than to disregard his relatives and 
friends ; and the husband could scarcely injure the sensi- 
bilities of the wife more, tlian to be indifferent to hers. 
Serious alienations and jealousies have sometimes arisen 
between married pai-ties, from want of due consideration 
in this particulai-, 

5. Union of domestic responsibility. — Although every 
one must ^ve an account for himself, and there is an in- 
dividual responsibility which can never be divided with 
another, yet the conjugal union involves a most weighty 
one, which must be borne in common by both the parties. 
Keither can say, This is my duty, and that is yours. ITie 
duty is common to both. They are mutually and ec[ually 
pledged to do all in their power to secure the prudent man- 
agement of their secular interests, the order and peace of 
their households, the right training of their offspring, and 
all those temporal and everlasting benefits, for which the 
domestic constitution was established. One party may 
never attempt to put exclusively upon the other any por- 
tion of this responsibility. Tliey mutually assume it, and 
are equally pledged to sustain it. 

6. Mutual chastiiy and. fidelity.— ^e parties are 
equally pledged to abstinence from sexual intercourse with 
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any other persoo, and to the observance of strict chastity. 
A violation of this pledge is the crime of adultery, and is 
a gross trespass upon a natural as well as revealed prin- 
ciple of morality. No crime is more loudly condemned 
by tlie voice of nature and by the Word of God, and upon 
none are inflicted more terrible retributions.* 

SELATIVE POSITION OF THE PAETIE8. 

The following Scripture lias been often cited to prove 
that the rights are mostly the husband's, and the duties 
the wife's : " Por the man is not of the woman ; but the 
woman of the man. J\ cither was the man created for the 
woman ; but the woman for the man." 

But tbe context mates it evident that the precedence 
of natural and social position, not of right, is here predi- 
cated of the man. The man is the natural and constituted 
head of the wife, and of the entire honsehold ; but the re- 
lation between them is not that of master and slave. It 
is as much the husband's duty to love, cherish, and honor 
the wife, as it is the wife's duty to love, cherish, and hon- 
or the husband. They are to be one in counsel, delibera- 
tion, judgment, feeling, interest, while the husband is the 
constituted exponent and executor of their united wisdom. 
" I^either is the man without the woman, neither the wo- 
man without tbe man, in the Lord. For as the woman is 
of the man, even so is the man also of the woman." In 
other words, they are equally important to each other ; 
while their blended and harmonious agency should be 
represented in the appointed head. 

But they are by no means to merge their respective 
identities. Their distinct individuality remains unim- 
paired. Each of them becomes much more, but neither 

* See Het. 13: 4. Rev. 21 : 8. Lev, SO: 10. Matth. 5: 7. 
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of them any the less, for the union. Neither is the wife 
to refer the decision of all matters in her appropriate 
sphere to the husband, any more than the husband is to 
refer the decision of all matters in Ids appropriate sphere 
to the wife. Each, so far as is practicable, should be su- 
preme in his or her appointed sphere, in order to lighten 
the burden of the other. 

Still, questions are sometimes to be decided respecting 
which both have the same concern, and on which they 
ai-e liable to differ. They are questions which practically 
respect the business, the safety, the happiness, of both 
alike, and yet they cannot unite in opinion upon them. 
What then ? As to mere opimon, they should " agree to 
differ ; " but as to acHon, the husband must finally decide. 

Yet the wife should never be urged into circumstances 
of danger, or compelled to resist her fears, unless there is 
obviously greater danger in any other course. She may, 
through fear, refuse to leave the sinking ship and take 
the life-boat, and the husband may see this to be the 
only escape for her ; in that case he must not rcgai-d her 
feai's, but her safety. In all ordinary cases, however, the 
fears of " the weaker vessel " should be sacredly regarded. 
The dashing steed that just delights the iron nerves of 
man, is often a terror to the gentler sex ; and the sensi- 
tive nerves, so instinctive of danger, usually suggest the 
safer and wiser course. 

In all cases, if a truly conjugal spirit rules, the point 
will seldom be reached at which the husband's " autho- 
rity" will be demanded. Long before arriving at that 
issue, the wife will give the preference to the opinions and 
wishes of the husband ; while the gentle expreBsion of her 
own, even in matters of the greatest moment, will not fail 
to be by him gratefully received, and perhaps adopted. 
To decide, at last, is his ; but to guide, assist, and sustain 
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the decision, is hers. Their duties and privileges are thns 
equal, although modified to their respective sexes and 
positions. 

DLTIES OF THE HUSBAND TO THE WIFE. 

1. He is bound to provide for her. He has no right 
to marry without some reasonahle prospect of having a 
comfortable home for his wife. For him she leaves father 
and mother. He takes her from the home of her child- 
hood, to possess a home of his own procuring. And the 
home which he provides should have some reference to 
that which she leaves. It may not be as elegant ; for 
those setting out in life must not ordinarily expect what 
years of toil procure ; but it should be adapted to her pre- 
vious habits and culture. If through indolence or impro- 
vidence he neglects to provide her a suitable home and 
support, he is false to his vow, and forfeits claim to her 
affection. " If any provide not for his own, and especial- 
ly for those of his own household, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel," * 

2. He should protect her person. He should watch 
over her health, comfort, and safety. He should never 
require her to Hve in situations to which her constitution 
is not adapted. He should impose upon her no cares, 
and subject her to no avoidable burdens and anxieties, 
which tend to impair her vigor or shorten her days. He 
should cherish and protect her as the prudent man would 
his own life, always placing himself between her and 

Even if disposed himself to encounter dangers, he has 
no right needlessly to subject his wife to them. She has 
a personal right to her own safety, which the marriage 
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vow does not impair ; and hence, if ber fears prevail, he 
is bound to regard them. The rasli husband, by disre- 
garding the prudent fears of his wife, has sometimes been 
the unmeaning cause of her death. 

3. He should treat her with delkacy and respect. It 
is said that "familiarity breeds contempt." And so it 
certainly does, unless strict delicacy is observed. Hence 
the husband should endeavor always to practise the same 
delicacy of conduct towards his wife which he did before 
they were married. The same delicate courtesy that won 
her affections and esteem, should retain them. Famil- 
iarity may contribute to ease and freedom between them, 
but must never be allowed to degenerate to rudeness. 

4. He should also ti-eat her Mndi^ and affectionaidy. 
He should never wound her feelings by unkind remarfes, 
or ill-natured rebukes ; especially he should avoid speak- 
ing of her faults in the presence of others. He should 
reUeve her anxieties respecting servants, table, wardrobe, 
and other domestic matters, and render them all easy to 
bear, by Ms manifested satisfaction. lie should be slow 
to complain and quick to commend. 

He should consider her temperament, education, and 
early life, and make due allowances for them. He should 
never interfere with the proper development of her 
natural or acquired gifts. If she has genius, taste, or 
skill, qualifying her to succeed in any department of 
hterature or of art, he should generously encourage it. 
He should endeavor to anticipate all her reasonable wante, 
and to animate all her JMt endeavors. 

He should not bestow upon her grudgingly, or compel 
her to come to him begging for money, but consider that 
her purse has a right to be filled as well as his. She may 
not wish to tell him aU her wants, any more than he may 
wish to tell her his. She may desu-e to surprise her hus- 
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band by appearing in a new dress, or by making him a 
beautiful present; or she may have charitable objects in 
view. It is not for him to inquire why she needs the 
money, but to see tliat she has it. His attention to her 
should never he ostentatious, nor more marked in public 
than in private. Tliis will disgust a sensible wife, as well 
as otliers who witness it. His devotion should be ever 
the same hearty, noiseless, self-sacrificing endeavor to 
secure her highest welfare and happiness. 

" Husbands, love yowr wives, amd he not Utter against 
them." " Love yow wvoes, even as Ch'ist also loved the 
Church, and game himself for it." * As Christ loves 
the Church, and tenderly protects her as the apple of his 
eye, so ought the husband to love and cherish his wife. 

5, He should be espetn(dly attentive to her in sicJcness. 
"When suffering with pain, disease, languor, she natur- 
ally looks to her dearest earthly friend for sympathy and 
relief. She should never look in vain. She may be ner- 
vous, impatient, unreasonable; but he must hear with 
these infirmities, and sympathize with her imagined as 
well as real sicknesses. Most of them are real, and severer 
than the hushand has ever supposed. To complain of her 
sufferings is not tlie usual way of woman. To suffer on 
in silence, to bear with uncomplaining submission, is her 
common habit. 

The brightest examples of conjugal fidelity have 
sometimes been furnished by men of the highest standing 
in their professions, who have resigned honorable stations 
and lucrative business to bestow all their time and atten- 
tions upon their suffering wives. Disease had laid its 
hand upon the objects dearer to them than fame or 
wealth. For anxious weeks and months they tJ-avelled 

* Col. 3 : 19. Epii. 5 : 25. 
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■sritli tliem and -watched over them, leaving no means 
untried to heal or mitigate their diseases, until the final 
mandate came. At no time does the conjugal affection 
appear more beautiful than in seasons of sickness. 

6. He should sacredly regard her spiritual welfare. 
If he loves her with a true aifeetion, he -will desu-e and 
seek the welfare of her soul. Ilis views may differ from 
here, but he is bound to respect hers as sacredly as he 
does his own. He may seek to enlighten her conscience, 
if he thinks her in error ; this be is bonnd to do ; but he 
must never attempt to cmtrol it. She is personally 
responsible as well as lie. He should, if possible, provide 
for her the place of worship which she most approves, 
allow her to make such a profession of religion as accords 
with her sense of duty, and always treat her reUgions 
sentiments with tenderness and respect. 

This much, at least, the marriage covenant binds him 
to do. But if a behever in Christianity and moved by its 
spirit, he will do more. He will make her the subject of 
his daily prayers, and will labor to cause all the events of 
joy and of sorrow through which they may be called to 
pass, the means of leading her spirit to God and securing 
its eternal rest and glory in heaven. " W?m6 hnowest 
thou, husband, whether thou shalt save thy wife ? " 

DUTIES OF THE WIFE TO THE HUSBAHD. 

The duties of the wife arc con-elative to those of the 
husband, being modified by the difference of her sphere. 
If he is the leading head of the family, she is to be the 
" help meet for him." 

1. She should assist him in providing. If it is the 
duty of the husband to provide for the wife, it is no less 
her duty to cooperate with him, and thus do all in her 
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power to relieve his task. It was never intended that 
the husband should bear alone the burden of supporting 
the household. The wife is morally bound to help hmi. 
Failure in this duty will bring its appropriate puaishment. 
" Many a man has failed to succeed in hfe," says a blunt 
but truthful writer, " because his wife, instead of being a 
help m^, was only a help eai." If there are particular 
duties in providing for the family appropriate to his 
sphere, so there are others appropriate to hers; and the 
neglect of either maypi-ove equally fatal to theh- common 
interest, 

2. She shonld adapt herself to hia drcumstwncea and 
calling. Her wants must be graduated by his means. 
An ambitious wife and a poor husband make an unhappy 
match. She must consider this beforehand, and resolve 
on contentment. She did not wed a house, or a garden, 
or a luxurious table, or a fine dress ; she wedded a hus- 
hand. And if his means are humble, she should cheer- 
fully conform to them. She has probably heard of " love 
in a cottage ;" she now has a chance to taste its sweets. 

The wife of a poor husband should practise industry, 
frugality, and economy, with untiring vigilance ; but if 
her husband is rich, she may have more regard to adorn- 
ment. To render home elegant and attractive, to make 
it an abode of hospitality, and to abomid in deeds of per- 
sonal kindness and charity to the poor, will then enter 
more largely into the sphere of her duties. The wives of 
rich men may thus impart true value to wealth, and 
make it an ornament to ^eir possessors and a blessing to 
the world. 

3. She shmdd look wdl to the imys of Iter household. 
She should anticipate the wants of her husband, and see 
that all things pertaining to his wardrobe, apartments, 
and home-comfoits, are duly arranged. She should have 
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the same eye of vigilance to the wants of the family, and 
to the comfort and happiness of guests. She should seek 
to prevent waste, to have every thing in its right time 
and place, and to diffuse an air of grace and comfort over 
the house. She should be prompt to every emergency ; 
ready to rise early, sit up late, or make nnnsual efforts, 
when demanded by special calls upon her husband's 
time. Presiding thus with generous heart and queenly 
grace over the household, she will make home what 
heaven designed it to be, the paradise of earth. 

" Teach the young women to bo sober, to love their 
husbands, to love thei/r children; to he discreet, chaste, 
keepers at home, good, (^edient to thew own husbcmds ; 
that the word of God be not blasphemed."* " Who can 
find a virtuous 'woman ? for her price is far above rubies. 
The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that 
she shall have no need of spoil. She will do him good 
and not evil all the days of her life. She seeketh wool 
and flax, and worketh diligently with her hands. She is 
like the merchant's ships ; she bringeth her food from 
afar. She riseth while it is yet night, and giveth meat 
to her household, and a portion to her maidens. — She 
streteheth out her hand to the poor ; yea, she stretcheth 
out her hands to the needy. She looketh well to the 
ways of lier household, and eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness. Her children arise up and call her blessed ; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her. Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but tiiou excellest them all." 

4, She should endeavor to retain and increase his 
satisfaction in her personal attraetions. To this end, she 
should always continue to be as neat and tasteful in di-ess, 
as modest, dignified, and graceful in manners, as when 
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she first won liis affection. She ehouM furnish him no 
ground for disappointment. If she cannot continue to 
command the charms of personal heauty, she can exhibit 
what is more valuable, the gi-aces of an amiable temper, 
and of a pure and benevolent heart. 

If she would not disgust her husband, and prove her- 
self unworthy of his affection and unable to retain it, she 
must never indulge Jecd&usy. She must be generous and 
confiding. She must rejoice to have othere share with 
her all proper attentions from him, and to have him enjoy 
their society as well aa hers. Few things are more offen- 
sive even to the casual observer, than that exclusive 
devotion of the married pair to each other, which pro- 
claims their affection to be narrow, sensual, and selfish. 

She must be suhnisswe. " Wives, svhnit yowrsdves 
unto your own husbands, as is fit m the Lord." This is 
not a servile submission, but such as is " fit," that is, 
lecormng. It should be the cheerful and graceful sub- 
mission of a confiding heart. She should understand his 
disposition, and be indulgent to his infirmities. If supe- 
rior to him in talent or culture, she should guard against 
appearing conscious of it. If he is sometimes petulant or 
ill-natured, she should not reproach him, hut leave him 
to reproach himself in silence. A spirited and high-minded 
husband cannot he safely rebuiied by his wife. Indeed 
she would soon despise him if he allowed it. There is a 
mingling of chivalrous pride in his affection for her, 
which may be turned into hate and bitterness by indis- 
creet rebukes. 

5. She shovld l>e especkdly devoted to him in trouble 
and in sickness. Eeverses of fortune may overtake him. 
He may lose his property, or his business ; or his repu- 
tation may be assailed ; but so long as his wife stands by 
his side, cheerful, resolute, hopeful, be can still act the 
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man. He has the " help ^neet for him," In some in- 
stances men have felt niore than compensated for the 
severest losses by the noble character thus developed in 
their wives. 

That the husband may be nnder no temptation to seek 
comfort abroad, and to drown his anxieties amidst scenes 
of dissipation, his wife should be as an angel of light 
and love about him. She should seek to make her own 
society the most agreeable to him, her own table the most 
inviting, her home the most attractive, her fireside enter- 
tainments the most satisfying, of all on earth. If the 
husband of such a wife breaks down under trials, or re- 
sorts to vicious practices, the fault will not be hers. 
Ordinarily he will not. Her endeavors will be crowned 
with success. Had the wife of Job been such, she would 
not have spoken " as one of the foolish women speaketh," 
and he would not probably have been left to murmur. 

The same principle which should guide the conduct 
of the husband, in the sickness of the wife, should also 
guide hers in the sickness of the hiisband. Indeed the 
balance of duty here is rather on her side. No other 
person can do for her husband in sickness what she can 
do. The affectionate and devoted wife is then physician, 
nurse, friend, comforter ; the ever present angel of love 
and mercy about his pillow. Her presence, sympathy, 
and care, are more precious and important to him than 
those of all the world besides. 

6. She should earnest seek his spiritual welfare. 
No other person can exert the religious infiiience upon 
him which she can. If a consistent Christian and devoted 
wife, she may confidently hope that her faithfal and per- 
severing instrumentality will be blest to his salvation. 
This hope is expressly encouraged by the highest author- 
ity. "For what knowest thou, wife, whether thou shalt 
aa/ve thy hushwid f " 
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God lias committed his spiritual destiny, in an emi- 
nent degree, to her charge. lie is immersed in business. 
" The cares of this world, and tlie deceitfulness of riches, 
and the lusts of other things," press him on all sides. 
She is more withdrawn from the world, and her thoughts 
and sensibilities naturally commune more with religion. 
Hence husbands usually look to their wives for religious 
example, guidance, and encouragement. Even if scepti- 
cal and irreligiooa themselves, they usually prefer to have 
their wives pious. 

Unless Christianity is a fable, the wife is morally 
bound to make the salvation of her husband, next to her 
own, the most important object of her life. An excellent 
woman, living in the enjoyment of great wealth and 
luxury, was asked what she would give to see her hus- 
band a Christian. " I appreciate these temporal bless- 
ings," was her reply, " and hope I am thankful for them, 
but have often tboagbt that I would gladly exchange 
them all and live in the humblest poverty, for that great- 
est desire and prayer of my heart." She was put to the 
test. He failed in business, and after living two years in 
an obscure cottage, in great poverty, he died. But in the 
mean time he found treasures in heaven, and of this gave 
the brightest evidence. She has often remarked, that 
those two last years were the happiest period of her lii'e. 
Wone who know her can doubt tlie tniai of this ; and 
there are many others, we are sure, who have the same 
spirit. Such are true wvoes, in the true sense ; they are 
to their husbands the M,ps " meet " for them, in the most 
important of all interests. 

COSCIUDING EEMAEKS. 

All of the above duties are deduced from one and the 
same prm-dple, which is involved in the mai-riago cove- 
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naiit. The parties are pledged to promote their Iiighest 
united and individual welfare. Whatever contributes to 
this, each of the parties is bound to do. 

Let this principle be universally adopted and obeyed, 
and there would be an end to all divorces, and to all 
occasions for them ; an end to all jealousies and conten- 
tions between husband and wife ; and an end, doubtless, 
to three-fourths of the misery that afflicts mankind. All 
families would become nurseries of every thing pure, 
sweet, genial, and the heavenly influences going forth of 
them would, in a great measure, restore the bliss of Eden 
lost by the fall. 

Kor let it be said that we have set the standard too 
high, and cannot approach it. Christian morality has set 
it where it is, and it cannot be altered. Not a duty have 
we indicated, which both natural and revealed morality 
do not conspire to enjoin. Kor is this all. Many have 
proved by their lives that it can he approached. There 
are at this moment thousands of illustrations of the bless- 
edness of the conjugal union, in which the principle of 
the bond is faithfully regarded, as has been indicated 
above ; nor let ua despair of that brighter day, when all 
the families of the earth wiU become illustrations of the 
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PAEEHTAL 



Next to tlie conjugal relation the parental is most im- 
portant. On the right discharge of its duties mainly 
depends the welfare of the state and of the church. The 
family is both of these in embiyo. 

The duties now to be considered result directly from 
the parental relation. The father and mother arejparmts 
to their child ; that is, as the word imports, the authore 
under God of his existence. Had it not been for them 
he would never have had a being. They hence sustain to 
him the most vital of all relations, and one which no other 
person, in the fuUest sense, can sustain. 



PAREMTAL J 



Along with the birth of the child there is also bora in 
the hearts of his parents a peculiar affection for him. This 
affection is strictly the work of God, and always exists 
where nature is not grossly abused. It prompts them to 
do whatever is in their power for his safety and welfare. 
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Following the indication of nature, it is plainly tlieir duty 
to cultivate and direct this impulse. They should put it 
in school to conscience, and thus make their happiness and 
their duty one, in paying the precious deht they owe to 
theii' heloTcd offspring. 

They should always cherish such an affection for him, 
that the neglect of any duty, however self-sacrificing, to 
promote his welfare, would be to them a greater trial than 
its performance. Tliis is not an affection that idolizes its 
ohject, and expends itself in fondling and caressing him, 
or in displaying vanity in his dress and appearance ; it 
moves the heart, the lips, the hands, in the faithful use of 
all the appointed means for securing his highest temporal 
and everlasting well-being. Such is true parental love. 
It is perhaps usually tbund in higher perfection in the 
heart of the mother than of the father, making there 
greater sacrifices and enduring more abuse. It is a union 
of all the elements of moral love animated by the peculiar 
parental feeling. 

PAEENTAL GUAEDIANSHIP. 

As parents have some practical knowledge of nature's 
laws, of the ways in which they are violated, and the 
dangers to which their violation exposes us, and as the 
child has not this knowledge, parental guardianship is 
one of their first duties. Thoy must watch over his health, 
and guard him from exposure to disease, and from all 
malformations of the hmbs and organs. They must 
attend to his diet, clothing, exercise, recreation, and aU 
the means of the symmetrical and perfect development 
and growth of his physical system. 

The child is as ignorant and as heedless of his moral as 
of his physical dangers, and hence parental guardianship 
is not less important in the one case than in the other. 
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The germs of a virtuous or of a vicious character, are 
planted at a period when he is too young to anticipate 
their consequences. His parents muet therefore antici- 
pate them for him. They must keep him from vicious 
companions, from the corrupting influence of profanity, 
obscenity, falsehood, deceit, and all base passions, as 
they would from pestilence and death. The child who 
acquires evil habits through tlieir neglect, wiU be a speedy 
and fearful witness against thom, 

PAIiENTAl QOVEENMEin'. 

Parents are bound to govern their child. All rational 
beings are made to be subjects of government, and the 
first natural lawgivers and rulere of the child are his 
parents. Tliey are to form in him those habits of obe- 
dience to rightful authority, which are subsequently to be 
exercised with reference to the State and to the higher 
government of God. There is nothing which they can 
substitute for these. They may give him all the advan- 
tages of wealth, learning, art, society, travel, and refined 
manners; but if they have not withal taiight him to 
"oJey his parents m, ^A« ZortZ," they will probably live to 
see their brightest hopes of him blasted. 

Parente should govern their child for the same end that 
God governs us. All their requirements and prohibitions, 
rewards and penalties, should be with a view to his 
welfare. When the apostle says, " we have had fathers 
of our flesh which corrected us, ajier thm- <mn pleamre^' 
he tells us what some fathers hme done, rather than what 
they (m^M to have done. Their duify is written thus: 
" And ye fathers, fronoke not yom- children to wrath, hut 
bring them up m the nurture and admoniUon of the 
Lord." " Provoke not your children to auger lest they 
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Parental govemment should therefore be ) 
amd enlii/ktened. It should never be swayed by blind 
impulse. It should take into view the child's substantial 
welfare, rather than his present indulgence. As it should 
prohibit only where prohibition is necessary, so it should 
indulge only where indulgence is safe. It should also 
study the child's peculiarities of tempemment, and aim 
BO to touch his hidden springs of action, as to secure 
the most perfect obedience with the least possible resist- 
ance. 

It should also be patient and forbearing. Like the 
govemment of God,'who " maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust," it should endure " with much long suffering," 
the waywardness and folly of childhood. It seems to 
have been divinely intended that parents should willingly 
endure more from their own children than they would 
from others ; because they have more to do with their 
faults. But patience must never degenerate to weak 
indulgence, nor forbearance to pusillanimity. 

It should be uniform. No parent can well govern 
his child, who does not govern himself. He who is severe 
one day and indulgent the next, chastising and caressing 
according to the caprices of passion, fails to secure either 
obedience or respect. As the Almighty bears forward 
the laws of his government with the same steady hand 
under aU provocations from his rebellious children, so 
should ear^ly parents do, that their children may always 
know assuredly what to expect. Passionate and capri- 
cious govemment is an inevitable failure. 

It should be efficient. It must maintain its position 
and secure its object. Assuming that filial obedience 
must be secured, or the child will be rained, it must be, 
like the government of God, firm and persistent unto the 
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end. It rnuet take no denial. Tlie child must be made 
to submit, ai ail events. It is, however, often espedient 
to allow Ume for his temper to cool and his reason and 
conscience to operate. Tlie object is thus often wisely 
gained by delay. But ultimately gained it must surely 
be. The child's waywardness must be thoroughly sub- 
dued ; he must be made to realize that his parent is 
entirely in the right, and to yield to him cordial obe- 
dience. 

If no other means are effectual, the rod must be used. 
But it should be used with the due mingling of goodness 
and severity, and yet always with a firmness of decision 
effectual to its end. " He that spareth Ms rod hateth his 
son ; but he that loveth him chastiseth Jam betimes." 

MAINTENANCE. 

Parents are bound to provide mamt^ncmce for their 
children. This is evident from the following considera- 
tions : Fii-at, children cannot provide for themselves. 
Secondly, the natui'al pi'ovision in the person of tho 
mother and her instinctive desire to nourish her offspring, 
indicate the divine will in this particular. Thirdly, the 
natural affection of both the parents prompts them to 
provide for their offspring. Fourthly, it is manifestly 
unjust for them to impose upon others the task of sup- 
porting children, for whose existence they are themselves 
responsible. Finally, the Scriptures expressly assert: 
" If any provide not for his own, and especially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied, the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel," 

Of the nature and extent of the maintenance, parents 
are ordinarily the proper judges. The lich parent ought 
to provide for his children more liberally than the poor 
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can. He is bound to give tJiem advantages, according as 
God has given him means. As to food and drees, he 
should do for hie children as he does for himself. To live 
in luxury himself, and subject hia children to coarse and 
hard fare, is unparental and unjust. Their fare should be 
simple, perhaps more so than his own, but it should he to 
them what his is to him. 

On the other hand, he is bound to guard against 
enervating his children by indulgence. If he has passed 
through early years of hardship, and reached a period 
demanding more repose and indulgence than are best for 
them, he should give them the advantage of his expe- 
rience. The parent, however wealthy, who brings up hia 
children in indolence and pleasure, inflicts an irreparable 
wrong upon them and upon society. 

The age of the child, at which the responsibility of 
the parent to provide and of the child to serve ceases, is 
in this country fixed by law at twenty-one. But the law 
justly provides that the parties may enter into a contract 
at any earlier period, after the child has become capable 
of providing for himself, by which their mutual obliga- 
tions are formally cancelled. The law also provides that 
the parent may give or apprentice his child to another, 
under circumstances favorable to the child's welfare, and 
thus transfer the legal obligation to support him. 

But the inoral obligation of the parent does not cease 
then, nor after the child becomes of age. Their interests 
become then distinct in law, but duty demands of the 
parent, through life, a peculiar regard to his offspring. 
At his death, our law divides his property equally among 
them, abating the widow's portion; but other relatives 
and objects frequently have demands, for which the law 
cannot specificaily provide, thus occasioning the neces- 
sity for a will. In, that case the parent, making due pro- 
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vision for other claims, should divide equally with his 
children, unless some defect of intellect or character 
should justify a distinction, A just portion should then 
he so left in trust as to guard against both personal want 
and a public burden. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The infant is a feeble and helpless object. Every 
member and every muscle needs to he expanded and 
strengtliened. Nature has in a measure provided for 
this, in the ceaseless activity which she prompts. But 
there is also demanded unwearied parental care. Chil- 
dren left to themselves wil] come to an early end, or grow 
up deformed, foeble, and sickly. 

It is the duty of parents to see that their children 
have wholesome and nourishing food, in suitable quanti- 
ties; that they have regular and appropriate hours of 
sleep ; that they have pure air and regular alternations 
of exercise and repose ; that they are inured to labor, and 
even, with duo caution, to hardships ; in a word, to see 
that they are so trained as to enjoy, if possible, symmetri- 
cal, vigorous, enduring bodies. The blessings of good 
health through life depend much upon the parental care 
of childhood. 

Hence parents who bring up then' offspring deli- 
cately and indolently, with systems frail and feeble 
through want of due exercise, who pamper their appe- 
tites, thus engendering unnatural desires and incipient 
diseases ; and parents who, on the other hand, impose 
crushing burdens or unsuitable tasks upon them, or con- 
fine them in bad air, or give them unwholesome food ; 
inflict an injury upon them, beyond the power of gold 
or of tears to recall. Alarge portion of the deaths among 
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children, and many of the diseases which follow tliose 
through life who surviTe, are due to the want of right 
physical training. 



, EDUCATION. 



The mfant brings with him into the world the embrvo 
powers of acquisition, but no innate ideas. All that he 
ever knows must be learned. His powers of acquisition 
were given him to bo used; in other words, he was 
designed to be educated. Education is as needful for his 
mind, as food and clothing are for his body; and the 
duty of providing for both devolves upon the parents. 

The only question here has respect to the &etent of 
parental responsibility. Tlie general principle is this; 
The parent is bound to do what he can for the intellectual 
culture of his children, consistently with his other duties. 
Some can do much more than others ; all can do some- 
thing. Nothing can justify parental neglect in this 
important matter. He who thinks to substitute wealth 
for education, or who, from motives of avarice, indolence, 
or pleasure, allows his children to grow up in ignorance, 
perpetrates a wrong for which there is no redemption. 

^e following rules are here obligatory upon parents : 

1. They should make the education of their children 
&prormnmb object. They should have an eye to it in 
choosing their employment, selecting their place of resi- 
dence, regulating their expenses, and disposing of their 
time. The question whether they shall live in town or 
country, whether they shall acquire more property or 
less, whether their house and furniture shall be elegant 
or plain, whether their table shall he abundant or simple, 
ia of small moment, compai-ed with the question whether 
their children shah be well or badly educated. 
18 
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2. They should endeavor to provide for them the 
hest Uachffrs. Some parents are prompted by avarice to 
employ the cheapest, teachers ; others, by pride, to employ 
the dearest f others, by a grovelling ambition, to send 
their children to afasMoJiaUe school. Verily they have 
their reward. But better is the rewai-d of those who, 
moved by a wise conviction of duty, seek for their chil- 
dren those teachers who will give them the most thorough 
and efficient mental culture. As nothing can repair the 
loss occasioned by superficial and unfaithful teaching, so 
scarcely any price is too great to reward that teaching 
which is what it should be. 

3. They should, as far as possible, have b. personal eye 
to the education of their children. So far as their time 
and qualitications allow, they should themselves teach 
them. All parents of ordinary attainments can do this 
to some extent. They thus encom'age their children to 
learn by leading the way. They inspirit them by their 
example, as the successful husbandman does his workmen 
by putting his own hand to the plough. Whatever deeply 
interests parents is wont to interest their children. But 
when the child sees his parents attaching no practical 
value to his hard and dry lessons, and devoting all their 
evenings to light reading and amusements, he naturally 
imbibes their spirit and follows their example. 

Let parents gather at evening with their children 
around the table, let them enter into their difficulties and 
their triumphs, let them thus show that they attach real 
importance to their studies, and the effect upon their 
endeavors will be most happy.. Tliey will also thus 
become acquainted with their several aptitudes, and learn 
how to direct their course in life, 

4. They should adapt the education, of their children 
to their variov.s talents. Up to a certain period, the edu- 
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cation of all children must be nearly the same. But 
beyond the common rudiments, a wide field opens, in 
which the course should be directed by a wise regard to 
natural genius and bent of inclination. Parents should 
seek to ascertain in what calling their children are most 
likely to excel, and to direct their education accordingly. 
The child who is sent to college, or into the army, or 
placed in a store, or even upon a farm, against his pre- 
vailing inclination, is almost sure to encounter failure. 
Happy is the child who learns in season what calling he 
was made for, and happy are the pai'ents who guide his 
steps into it. 

MOEAL AND EELIGIOUB EDUCATION. 

Some have argued that parents ought not to mould 
the character and faith of their child, maintaining that he 
should be left to do it for himself on his o'sti responsi- 
bility. It might as reasonably be argued that they 
should neglect the care of his body and his intellect. Is 
a deformed limb or a feeble memory more to be dreaded 
than a bad character? A wise man said: "Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
loill not d^art from it." Another has added, with 
scarcely less of truth : " Train up a child in the way he 
would go, and when ho is old he wUl probably he Ka/ihgedP 

But it is said that parents may be themselves in error, 
and may thus mislead their children. So they may mis- 
take respecting their physical and intellectual training. 
But is this a good reason for neglecting it \ No. God 
has laid upon parents the obligation to train up their 
children in the way they should go. If it is their duty to 
attend to their physical and intellectual culture, it is no 
less their duty to " bring them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord," 
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The following rules indicate the duties of parents to 
their children in this particular. 

1. They should inculcate upon them tJmr own convic- 
tions of truth and duty. They should also see to it, that 
those to whom they commit their instruction do not teach 
them otherwise. Parents are responsible not only for -what 
they themselves teach their children, but lor what they 
allow others to teach them. The parent who believes 
intoxication injurious to the body, or frivolous reading 
injurious to the intellect, and yet permits an instructor to 
teach his children otherwise, is no less guilty of parental 
neglect than he who believes the profanation of the Sab- 
bath to be injurious to morals and religion, and yet allows 
their insti-uctor to teach them to profane it. 

But there is a limit to this authority. The law pre- 
sumes children to be, after the age of twenty-one, as 
capable of directing their moral and spiritual as their 
secular interests. Before this period, the authority of 
parents may be exercised ; after this, only the influence 
of their cmnsel and love. But their authority should never 
be sharp, severe, imperious, so as to leave no play for the 
personal judgment and conscience of their children. And 
as children advance towards seniority, parents should 
gradually relax their authority over them, and thus by 
degrees place them upon their own responsibility. In 
this way there will bo no sudden breali or jar in their 
course, but they will pass imperceptibly upward from the 
dependence of childhood to the independence of man- 
hood. 

2. Parents should give to their children the ienejit of 
their example. No other teaching is so explicit and effec- 
tive as this. Their children may not apprehend the force 
of their reasoning, but they will feel the power of their ex- 
ample. Although parents teach and pray like saints, they 
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will avail little without consistent lives. On the other 
hand, a few words of judicious insti-uction, attended with 
the influence of a pure and bright example, will fall into 
the balances of their children Kke pounds of shining gold. 

AVTien children see the law of love and of justice reign- 
ing in the hearts of their pai'ents ; when they see in them 
benignity and gentleness blending with firmness and deci- 
sion ; when they see them strictly truthful in all they say, 
and faithful to all their engagements ; when they hear from 
their lips no unchaste, or profane, or slandeixius words ; 
they have before them a constant lesson of excoRenee 
which they cannot fail to understand. 

And when they see their pai'ents temperate in eating 
and drinking ; prudent in their habits and economical in 
their expenses, yet given to hospitality, and abundant in 
noiseless benefactions to worthy objects ; when they see 
them " recompense to no man evil, but overcome evil 
with good ; " in a word, when they sec them " do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with God ; " they see in 
their example, as clearly as witli the flash of an angel's 
eye, thew own duty. It is as if a voice from some bright 
shekinah said to them, " Go and do likewise" 

3. Parents siiould cJieck the first appea/ramce of evU 
dispositions in their children. Anger, petulance, re- 
venge, envy, cruelty, pride, vanity, obstinacy, and every 
other wrong temper, they should rebuke, by placing them 
in the clear light of God's holy law, by showing his just 
abhon'ence of them, and by exhibiting the moral beaiity 
and grandeur of the virtues which they displace. The 
disposition to lie is perhaps one of the most common. 
Nearly all parents are pained at detecting some indica- 
tions of it in their children. It usually first appears in 
the mild form of equivocation. But it soon passes, unless 
checked, to the bolder crime of downright falsehood. No 
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disposition is harder to correct, and none is more fatal. 
Anger, petulance, vanity, tlie ciiild may outgrow ; but 
lying, unless speedily rebuked, will soon outgrow him. 
It is a cancer, eating into the vitals of the soul. Parents 
must therefore use theii- most earnest endeavors to cor- 
rect it. 

They should settle this point with their children, 
under the solemnitieB of eternity, that they rmist cease 
entirely and for ever from the disposition to lie, or be 
doomed to remediless ruin. They should hold the words 
of God himself continually before them, "J.M liars skaU 
have their part in the lake which Jmmeth with fire a/nd 
hrimstone, which is the second death." 

They should aim to remove from them all temptations 
to lie. They should also endeavor to make them feel, so 
far as they consistently can, that they place entire con- 
fidence in their word. One of the most essential means 
of inducing children to be always ti'uthful, is, to let them 
see that we presume they always a/re so. ^Frequently ac- 
cuse a child of lying, and he will usually first be grieved, 
then indignant, and then begin to lie. 

4. Parents should ke&p their children from all vicious 
habits. Left to themselves, children will frequently con- 
tract habits whose disastrous consequences are lasting as 
life. Impure practices, indulgence in pernicious stimu- 
lants, profanity, vulgarity, obscenity, often commence be- 
fore parents suspect them. That bright and lovely son, 
that beautiful and charming daughter, too young to be 
yet capable of vicious practices, may be exposed to in- 
fluences leading directly to them. 

These corrupting influences often come from servants, 
or inmates, or from persons in the neighborhood, with 
whom theii' children associate. Many a ehUd has been 
taught vicious habits by domestics in the absence of par 
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rents. There are also, in most neighborlioods, evil-mind- 
ed and evil practised boys, older than others in years and 
in the arts of vice, who take pleasure in corrupting the 
young and nnwary. 

The means of protecting children from such dangers, 
are mainly the following : 

First, they must be duly warned against them. Pa- 
rents must not affect to ignore them, but asBtmie that they 
actually exist. Delicately but plainly they should point 
them out, expose their guilt and consequences, and with 
the combined earnestness of all their parental love and 
autlioi-ity, warn their children against them. 

Secondly, they should have an eye to the character 
of the indwellers in their house. It may not be in their 
power always to command religious inmates and servants, 
but nothing can justify their employing those who are 
immoral. The place for such is certainly not where they 
can corrupt and ruin children. Parents vainly hope to 
protect their children from the influence of harbored vice. 
They must follow the example of him who said, " I will 
set no wicked thing before mine eyee. I hate the work 
of them that turn aside ; it shall not cleave to me. A 
froward heart shall depart from me ; I will not know a 
wicked person. Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of 
the land, that they may dwell with me. He that walketh 
■m a perfect way, Jte shall serve me." Parents should also, 
as before intimated, guard their children against all bad 
influence without, keeping them from such companions 
and such places of resort as might lead to vicious habits. 

Thirdly, they should provide suitable amusements for 
them. Children must have amusements of some kind. 
Their natures are adapted to them, and without them can- 
not be fully developed. They are social ; they must have 
companions. They are ingenious ; they must have their 
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little arts. They are curious and imaginative ; they must 
have some boots of interesting stories. They are restless 
and active ; they must have abundance of play. They 
must have their fireside recreations and tbeir out-of-door 
sports. All of these may bo either such as to elevate and 
refine, or to debase and corrupt. It depends mostly upon 
the parents to determine which they shall he. 

5. Thoy should most of all seek tbeir children's spi/r- 
itual welfare. It is not enough that they restrain them 
from vices, and train them to habits of secular morality ; 
they are bound to regard them also in their relations to 
God. There is a higher life than that of the flesh, and 
there are more precious and enduring interests than those 
of time, which parents are bound to seek for their chil- 
dren. If they aim no higher than to see tliem well con- 
ditioned in the world, they aim immeasurably below their 
mark. 

If they ought to teach tbem benevolence and justice 
towards their follow-beings, much more should they teach 
them to love and serve their Maker. If they ought to 
teach them to "provide things honest in the sight of all 
men " needful to the perishing body, much more should 
they teach them to treasure up the needful riches of the 
soul. Tliey will soon be compelled to see that all the 
honors and riches of the world are dust and dross, com- 
pared with treasures in heaven. Anticipating this from 
the beginning, they should lift up their eyes to " the ever- 
lasting hiUs," and seek for their children " an inheritmuie 
tJiatfadeth not away." 
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iL DUTIES. 



Filial duty is the counterpart to parental. Parental 
affection, authority, goveniincnt, instruction, example, and 
kindness, should be responded to with corresponding love, 
reverence, obedience, docility and gratitude, on the part 
of the children. Thus all the parental and filial duties 
are reciprocal, and equally binding upon the respective 
parties. 

But the failure of the parent to do his duty, does not 
exonerate the child from doing his. The obligations of 
childi'on are greatly augmented by their being favored 
with loving and faithful parents ; but the bond of filial 
duty is ever upon them, alUiough more or less modified, 
under every possible development of parental character. 

FILIAL LOVE. 

It has been previously shown that children have a pe- 
culiar natural affection for their parents. It is an affection 
■which nothing but crime on the child's part can destroy. 
The parent may wound it ; he may be severe, untind, ca^ 
pricious, cruel ; he may indulge in degrading vices ; still, 
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80 long as the child is himself what he ought to be, his 
heart will yearn towards the unnatural parent. 

All children should sacredly cherish this aifection as a 
duty. To allow it to die out of the heart, or to be dis- 
placed by other aifections, is to squander one of the most 
precious of heaven's gifts, and to incur a fearful penalty. 
" Cursed is he that setteth Ugkt 'by Ms father or "mother, 
and all the people shall say, Amen." 

The absence of tilial affection, or failure suitably to 
manifest it, is condemned by the general consent of raan- 
liind. A child " without natural affection " towards his 
parents, is a monster which the world seems unwilling to 
own. Every child, then, as he values the favor of both 
God and man, should cherish a deep, abiding, controlling 
affection for his parents. There is but one earthly affec- 
tion that may transcend, this ; and even that should not 
displace it. When the eon or daughter leaves father and 
mother to be joined to another in maiTiage, it is not that 
he or she may love parents less, but wife or 1 



ni.IAX. HEVEEENCE. 

Children have naturally a feeling of peculiar r^iiereace 
for their parents. To them, under God, they owe their 
existence ; and hence they are Ixwmd to regard them with 
a Icind of reverential homage, which is due to no other 
human being. This feeling blends with that of filial love, 
and is the basis of true obedience. Children who suitably 
love and revere their parents, are sure to obey them, and 
to obey from the right motives. 

Hence to honor and to obey, as indicating filial duty, 
are in the Scriptures synonymous. " ITonor thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee." Referring to this 
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command, the apostle says, " Children, obey your parents 
in tlie Lord, for this ie right. Honor thy fatlier and 
mother ; which is the first eommandment with promise." 
The child who properly reveres his parents, will al- 
ways be gentle and respectful towards them, will treat 
them with marked attention, will delicately regard their 
feelings and consult their wishes, will speak of tliem with 
affectionate respect, and will never allow them to be 
t in his presence. 



FILIAL OBEDIENCE. 

As it is the parent's duty to govern, so it is tlie child's 
duty to d>ey. Upon fewer duties do the Scriptures insist 
more earnestly. " My son, hea/r the instrucHon of thy 
father, and forsake not the law of thy another; they shall 
be an ornament of grace unto thine head, and chains about 
thy neck. Keep thy father's commandments, and forsake 
not the law of thy mother. A. wise son heareth his father's 
instruction ; a foolisb son despiseth his mother." 

" Honor thy father and thy mother, which is the first 
commandment with promise, that it may be well with 
thee, and that thou mayesfc live long on the earth." 
" The eye that mocketh at kis father, and despiseth to obey 
his Toother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and 
the young eagles shall eat it." " If a man have a stub- 
boi-n and rebellious son, that will not obey the voice of 
his father, or the voice of his mother, all the men of the 
city shall stone him with stones that he die." * Thus 
persistent disobedience in a child was, under the Mosaic 
economy, punished with death. Obey he must, or he 
should not live. 

Filial obedience should always be c&rdial and 

•Prov. 1: 8. 10:7. Ei. 20:12. ProT. 80: T. 1 
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Its quality of moral excellence depends wholly upon 
this. If it is grudged, unwilling, extorted by threat or 
punishment, it ia not moral obedience. It is essential to 
the very nature of true obedience, that it be hearty, wil- 
ling, cheerful. "When Christ said, " I deUght to do thy 
will, my God ; yea, thy law is within my heart^^ he 
expressed to his Heavenly Father the spirit of obedience, 
which children should exercise towards their earthly 
parents. 

But filial obedience is subject to some limitaUon. 
Parental government has a striking resemblance to the 
divine, but differs from it in one capital respect. While 
the latter never errs, the fonner may err. Hence cases 
may occur in which filial obedience shonld be withheld. 
These are of two kinds. 

First, parents may require their chUdren to do 'im-ong; 
as to he, steal, cheat, swear, violate the Sabbath, or prac- 
tise impurities. In such cases the child, ought not to 
obey ; for a higher than parental authority forbids him. 
To obey bis parents, in such cases, would be to disobey 
God. The command is, " Obey your parents m, the 
Lord." 

Secondly, children may have reldgiotts scrvplea at 
variance with parental commands. In such cases duty ia 
determined with less readiness. The child, while yet a 
minor, may be of a different faitli from his parent, may 
wish to unite with a church which the parent disapproves ; 
or may consider himself bound by some religious obligar 
tion, of which his parent does not feel the force, and to 
which he will not give hia consent. 

In this case the child should consider the saerednesa 
of the filial relation, and remember that nothing but the 
clearest will of God can justify him in disobedience. He 
should also consider his own youtli and inexperience, and 
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the possibility of his viewing things differently at a fa- 
ture time ; he should eeelc the consent of his parents, 
with a manifest desire to please them ; and finally, he 
should consider, if ho cannot obtain their consent, that , 
the period of his minority will soon terminate, and that 
present submission to their authority may be a more truly 
religious act than any mere formal connection with reh- 
gious ordinances. 

Such considerations will serve to keep conscience void 
of offence ; while at the same time they will render the 
necessity for resisting parental authority, from religious 
scruples, of very rare occurrence. 

FILIAL DOCILITY. 

If it is the parent's duty to teach and to set the exatrir 
pie, it is no less the child's duty to learn. Docility, or a 
disposition to learn, is one of the first and most character- 
istic duties of all childhood. Coming into the world en- 
tirely ignorant, all children alike have every thing to 
learn. Genius, however brilliant, makes no exceptions. 
Indeed genius and docility are almost synonymous terms. 
And as the parent is the first and moat responsible teacher, 
BO to the parent, before all others, should the child sub- 
mit himself to be taught. 

A propensity to this is implanted by nature. The 
infant child looks up to its parent earnestly, confidingly, 
submissively, for knowledge. It believes and accepts 
all. It hangs upon its parent's lips and eyes as oracles. 
It eagerly watches every action and emotion, to learn its 
destiny and duty. So marked and important is this pro- 
pensity, that Christ refers to it as indicating the spirit 
with which we must receive his gospel. " Except ye 
lecome as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of God." 
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This docility of spirit all children should cherish as a 
dviy. It is indispensable to their progress in knowledge 
and virtue. It is both their ornament and security. No- 
thing is more offensive to God and man, nothing more 
snrely indicates the future rain of a child, than that spirit 
of arrogance and conceit which contemns parental instruc- 
tion. This spirit is one of the greatest dangei-s of the 
present generation. 

Kany of the children of " Young America," where 
youth is in the ascendant, and childhood asserts the hon- 
ors hitherto accorded only to gray hairs, are becoming 
fascinated with the conceit that the law of nature has 
changed ; that the time has corae for age to teep silence 
and the lips of infancy to speak ; and that they are to 
make their first demonstrations of superiority by assuming 
to be wiser than their parents. But the law of nature has 
not changed ; it is the same now as when the command 
to hearken to parental instruction was first written by the 
finger of God ; and they who disregard it, will eventually 
be taught their error in lessons of bitter experience. 
Thousands of ruined men are at this moment lament- 
ing in vain their youthful folly, in not listening to the 
instructions of their parents ; and what they now suffer, 
they will also leave for those youths to suffer in their 
turn, who follow in their footsteps. 

Children blessed with good parents should also imitate 
their ^sample. The principle of imitation is in no respect 
more active and important, than as inducing children to 
follow the example of tlieir parents. It lays the respon- 
sibility with great emphasis upon -parents to set a good 
example ; while it also fastens the duty upon their chil- 
dren to follow it. In this way pai-ents become, in the 
most practical sense, the moulders of their children's 
character. 
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The children of good parents have their lesson ever 
before theni, not in the form of mere abstract principles 
and precepte, but of living example. It is a picture they 
need only to copy. They have but to imitate the justice 
and benevolence, the courage and meekness, the industry 
and self-sacrifice, the fidelity and truthfulness, the eon- 
scientioas regard to duty, exhibited in the daily conduct 
of their parents, and their own character is securely form- 
ed. It is by this means, preeminently, that parents are 
to train up their children in the way they should go. 

But let the child entertain the false notion, that the 
example of his parents, however good, has no binding 
force upon him ; that it even bespeaks a noble indepen- 
dence to depart from it ; let him listen to the voice which 
says, " Walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight 
of thine eyes ; " let him thus " break their bands in sun- 
der, and cast away their cords from him ; " and he is self- 
doomed to ruin. Thousands of children, instigated by 
bad companions and evil dispositions, are continually de- 
stroying themselves inthis manner. The temperance, the 
sobriety, the observance of the Sabbath, the industry, the 
fiTigality, which have made their parents successful and 
independent, they discard as old-fashioned and puritanic, 
in favor of those freer and more self-indulgent habits 
whose end is ruin and sorrow. 

FILIAL OEATITUDE. 

Tlie afiectionate and sclf-sacrillcing attentions bestowed 
by parents upon their children, demand corresponding 
returns of graUtuds. The principle of gratitude is innate. 
It is often marred and sometimes perhaps quite displaced 
by wickedness, but eveiy person true to his nature is 
grateful for benefits. He who is never grateful for favors 
is not only below humanity, but even below the brutes. 
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But if the Creator thus designed that we sliould be 
grateful to all vpho do us good, he obviously meant that 
we should be especially so to our parents, who are our 
greatest earthly henefactore. The anxiety and pain, the 
care and thought, the watchfulness and toil, the generous 
sacrifice of ease and health and sometimes of even life itself, 
to which they cheerfully submit for the sake of their chil- 
dren, can never be by the children fully appreciated, 
until they have themselves become parents and experience 
the same. It was thus divinely intended that filial grati- 
tude, so far from ceasing with the age of minority, should 
continue to increase tlirough life. 

A good child manifests a gratefiil disposition towards 
his parents, as soon as he is old enough to appreciate their 
favors. As every day renews their favors, it increases 
his feeling of obligation. I^or is the feeling a passive 
sentiment ; it is active and efficient. It makes him prompt 
to obey them, and to do all in his power to relieve their 
cares and contribute to their happiness. Knowing that 
they are anxious for his welfare, lie strives to be worthy 
of their benefactions. As he sees them toiling to educate 
and train him for honor and usefulness, he himself toils 
for the same end. He thus throws himself into their 
plans and wishes, sj-mpathizes with their feelings, and 
makes common cause with them in his personal welfare. 

Some may call this a selfish gratitude ; but by what- 
ever name called, its prevalence is greatly to be desired. 
If aU children favored with good parents were under its 
controlling influence, the worid would be rapidly redeem- 
ed from its crimes and its miseries. The gratitude of 
children thus expressed would infallibly conduct them to 
lives of virtue and honor, and would thus realize to parents 
the promise, " Instead of thy fathers shall le thy children, 
whom thou mayest laske princes in all the eaHh." 
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But true filial gratitude by no means exhausts itself 
in this direction. It loots towards the personal welfare 
and happiness of the par&nts. It seeks to relieve tlieir 
cares, lighten their burdens, anticipate their wants, and 
augment their means of comfort. 

After the grateful child has passed the years of his 
minority, and he sees the infirmity of years pressing upon 
his parents, his endeavore for their comfort are charac- 
terized by that delicacy which never allows them to feel 
that the care of them is a burden. The attentions which 
they have from his infancy bestowed upon him, he now 
returns in unceasing attentions to them. If they are 
called fii-st to " walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death," his prayers and blessings will follow them all the 
way, until they finally disappear from the scenes of earth ; 
and, as long as he lives, his tears of grateful remembrance ■ 
will not cease to fall upon their graves. 
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FRATERNAL DUTIES 



Next to the relation of litisband and wife, and of parents 
- and children, is that of the children of the same family to 
each other. Bom of the same parents, subject to the 
same govemment, trained under the same culture, heirs 
to the same inheritance, and having a common interest in 
the weal or woe of the family, their relation Is Tery inti- 
mate, and involves some special duties. We shaU notice 
these in the most natural order. 

And first of all, they shonld tenderly love each other, 
Tlie fraternal affection originates, as we have seen, in na- 
ture. Children of the same family are naturally inclined 
to love one another. This is in part owing to their being 
brought up together, but the peculiar affection to which 
we refer, is mostly due to their regarding each other as 
children of the same parents. 

This affection was implanted for an important purpose, 
and should be sacredly cherished. In order to this, every 
child has these two duties to perform. 

First, he should so conduct towards his brothers and 
sisters as to render himself Ityneiy to them. Ho will thus 
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deserve their affection. By forbearance towards tJieir 
provocations, by acts of kindness and generosity towards 
them, by sympathy with their wants and trials, in short, 
by exhibiting towards -them the true fraternal spirit, he 
may render it an easy and delightful task for them to love 
him. He may thus bind their hearts to him with cords 
that can never be broken. 

Secondly, while binding their hearts to him, he should 
also bind Ms own Kea/rt to them. He should tenderly re- 
gard them as children with himself of the same parents ; 
he should appreciate all their kindnesses, and be ever 
quick to see in them whatever is deserving of his appro- 
bation. He must be to them not the mere guardian and 
benefactor, but the affectionate brother. The fraternal 
affection is not a mere patronizing feeling on the one 
side, nor a mere grateful one on the other ; it is mutual 
and unselfish love, in view of sustaining the endearing 
relation of children of the same parents. 

This reciprocity of fraternal affection shoidd continue 
through life. It should not be allowed to languish, after 
the children leave the parental roof. Having so conducts 
ed towards each other while together as to give it deep 
root in their hearts, they should carefully avoid any cause, 
whether in the distribution of property or subsequent pur- 
suits, that might tend to alienation. The affection begun 
in childhood, should grow and bear fruit through all their 
lives. 

If Providence casts their lot near each other, it will 
contribute in various ways to their mutual advantage and 
happiness. It will dispose them to bear each other's bur- 
dens, and to heighten each other's joys. It will render 
sweet and delightful the social intercourse of their fami- 
lies, and thus greatly augment the pleasures of daily life 
witluD their enchanted circle, Brothera, sisters, and 
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the numerous host of cousins, are thus made happy in 
each otlier. The delightful intimacies of families thus re- 
lated, have a benign influence upon the moral and reli- 
gious culture of the young, and upon the stability and gen- 
eral welfare of the state. 

If their lots are cast far apart, they should cherish the 
mutual affection by correspondence. True fraternal love 
is superior to time and distance. Rolling prairies, tower- 
ing mountains, wide oceans, cannot destroy it. And 
however widely separated, brothers and sisters feel the 
power of each other's love, strengthening, cheering, bless- 
ing them, in the great battle of life. How angel-like is 
the voice of a dear brother or sister coming from a distant 
land, telling us of the heart that still loves us, of the lips 
that still pray for ns ; reminding us of tlie " sweet home " 
that we once enjoyed together, and pointing us to our 
eternal home in heaven, where we hope to meet again. 

In a world so cold and selfish as this, fraternal love, 
deeply rooted in childliood and nurtured tlirough life, is 
of unspeakable worth. Ko amount of parental estate, for 
which children too often contend, can compare in value 
with it. Better that the largest fbrtune be sunk in the 
sea, than that it should become an occasion of alienation 
between them. " Behold, how good and hay^ plemami it 
is for irethren to dwell together in wnity." 



Children of the same family are so intimately related 
in their daily intercourse as to have a most decisive in- 
fluence upon each other. One bad cliild may, by the con- 
tagion of his words and his example, spread pestilence 
through the household. If he resists parental authority, 
example, instruction ; if he uses vulgar or profane lan- 
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guage ; if he indulgeB in vicious practices ; lie botli 
teaches and emtoldens tlie other children to do the same. 
If he is selfish, morose, fretful, he infuses the same un- 
happy spirit into those around him. If he is idle, foppish, 
vain, his iniluence will tend to make the others like him- 
self. If he is wasteful, exti'avagant, reckless, he may by 
his example become the means of ruin to the whole house- 
hold. " A litUe leaven leaveneth the whole lump." 

On the other hand, like an angel from the skies hov- 
ering around the family and showering blessings upon it 
from his golden wings, such is a truly loving and faitliful 
elder brother to the younger children of the household. 
He is of more value to them than mines of wealth. His 
conduct wins their confidence and affection, and the in- 
fluence thus secured he exerts for their present and future 
welfare. Tiiey will remember him, with gratitude wliich 
words are too feeble to express, in all after time. The 
same may be ti'ue of an elder sister. 

Children should consider this before it is too late. 
Here is a duty to be done during the brief period in 
which they are together under the parental roof ; a period 
soon to be passed, and never to return. 



PAETICTIL.VK DUTY OF BltOTHEES TO 

A brother may confer many favors upon his sisters, 
which no other person can. Tlieir physical delicacy and 
the customs of society render them peculiarly dependent 
upon the other sex. They cannot go out of evenings 
alone or unprotected ; they must not thrust themselves 
forward into society ; they have need of peculiar caution 
in making acquaintances ; prudence forbids them to speak 
in their own behalf ; and they often endure neglect, slan- 
der, insult, rather than be bold in their own c 
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In al] these particulars a kind and judicious trother 
may render them essential service. He may favor them 
with his company and attentions ; he may assist them in 
forming suitable acquaintances ; he may protect them 
from slander and insult ; he may often be the means of 
80 bringing them forward in their education, and intro- 
ducing them into society, as to place them in desirable 
positions for life. 

All this shoiild be done, not with the grudging of a 
patronizing spirit, but with the cheerful, unselfish, chival- 
rous spirit of the lovincf brother. By these delicate and 
generous attentions, he will deeply embalm himself in 
their affections ; for who ever knew the sister that did not 
love such a brother? And more than this, h*e will rea- 
lize an unspeakable rewai-d in their greatly augmented 
welfare and t 



PARTICri.,V.R DUTY OF SISTERS TO BEOTHEKS. 

A sister may also be of peculiar service to her brothers. 
She can do for them what none but a sister can do, at 
least so well. 

Boys are inclined to be rough and boisterous in their 
manners; to be selfish and impatient in their demands ; 
to be fond of being absent of evenings, amidst dissipating 
excitements ; and, in various ways, to disregard the duties 
of home, and the restraints of parental authority. The 
peculiar faults of boys often arise mostly from the excess 
of animalism, and the rude impatience to which it impels. 

A sister may do much towards, correcting all this. By 
her gentleness and delicacy, she may refine their man- 
nei-s. By her kind sympathy with tlieir trials, devotion 
to their wants, and endeavor to promote their happiness, 
she may obtain such hold on their afiections as to have a 
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magic Bway over them, A. loving and kind sister is her 
brother's intercessor witli their father, and seldom fails of 
success. If they are sick, no attentions are more soothing 
than hers. She beguiles the long winter evenings with 
music, reading, and agreeable and instructive eonversa-' 
tion, and thus makes home attractive. 

The home of cultivated, amiable, loving sisters, faith- 
ful to their vocation, is the most charming spot upon 
earth. Seldom is a brother so wayward as to resist its 
influence. Its power over him is very great, while he is 
present ; it is scarcely less, when he is absent. K exposed 
to the temptations of a great city, if a sailor upon the 
ocean, if a stranger in foreign lands, he remembers that 
dear home, those precious sisters, the smiles and tears 
caught from them by his last parting look, and by all the 
love he bears them, feels constrained to do nothing which 
they would not approve. By the liope of again enjoying 
their society, he summons a brave heart to the conflicts 
and duties before him. 

Thus the character, the happiness, the success of 
young men depends, in a great measure, upon their sis- 
ters. Their influence is next to that of parents, and some- 
times even transcends it. 



DCriES OF THE ELDEE TO THE TOtTHGEK CHILDEEN. 

The elder children owe some special duties to the 
younger. Once the eldest child was the (mly one. He 
enjoyed the undivided parental affection, and all the toys, 
rights and privileges of the nursery, were under his ex- 
clusive conti-ol. But another has come to share with him, 
and now his position is materially changed. It is his first 
duty to welcome the little stranger, and cheerfully to re- 
linquish a due portion of the blessings which he has hith- 
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erto possessed alono. Unselfish and unenvioue, be must 
adopt the welfare of the little brother or sister, and seek 
it as heartily as his own. 

Nor is this all. The elder children should assist in 
taking care of the younger, and thus relieve their parents. 
Otherwise the care of parents, as their families increase, 
would often be insupportable. They cannot usually afford 
to keep servants enough to take the entire care of each 
child, and even if they could, servants cannot fill the place 
of brothers and sisters. Of these duties the children can- 
not so well judge as their parents, and should tlierefore 
ever be, in these as in all others, subject to their control. 

"While the elder children assist their parents in pro- 
tecting and tcacliing the younger, they must not usurp 
authority over them. They must act the loving and 
faithful brother or sister, but not the parent. They may 
instruct, admonish, persuade, but never command and 
punish. They may, however, greatly assist parental gov- 
ernment. If they are themselves respectful and obedient, 
their admonition and example will usually be followed. 
Thus the filial piety, and even the entire character and 
destiny of the younger children, often turn upon the con- 
duct of the eldest brother or sister. 

SUSPICION OF PAETIAUTY TO BE AVOfDED. 

A selfish child is prone to suspect his parents of par- 
UaUty. If they do not always espouse his interest and 
gratify his wishes, he accuses them of doing better by his 
brothers and sisters than by himself. Ho forgets that 
others have daims as well as he. He sees with the eyes 
of a selfish individual, while his parents see with the 
eyes of a guardianship embracing alike the rights of all. 
They may see reasons for treating their children in some 
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i differently, while tliey have the welfare of all 
equally at heart. 

As children are adapted to different situations and 
callings, the wise parent will have dne regard to this 
adaptation. Those children are unjust to a brother or 
sister, who would deprive him or her of an advantage, 
just because they are themselves incompetent to enjoy it. 
One may have the capacity to excel as a student, which 
the others do not possess. They must not envy that one 
the privilege of a liberal education, nor accuse the parents 
of partiality in affording it. If at the same time their 
capacities are consulted, and the best possible advantages 
afforded them, no partiality is exercised. 

While no sight is more pleasing than that of a family 
of children uniting in each other's welfare, rejoicing in 
each other's success, beaiing each other's burdens, and 
never admitting jealousy or strife vrithin their happy 
circle, nothing on the other hand is more odious than a 
family feud. Heart-burnings and contentions between 
children of the same family, whether before or after their 
legal interests are divided, are so unnatural, so monstrous, 
that both earth and heaven abhor them. 



IN AFTEK LIFE. 

After children have become of age and have estab- 
lished separate pecuniary interests, they should still do 
what they can, consistently with duty to their own fami- 
lies, to assist each other, Next to his own family, a man 
should regard his brothers and sisters. ^Natural affection 
suggests this. He acts an unnatural part, who sees the 
children of his own parents want, when it is in his power 
to relieve them. If he is prospered, he may often pro- 
vide favorable situations for his brothers, assist to educate 
19 
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liis sisters, and tlius be the means of placing them all in 
eligible circumstances. 

Sometimes there is an imfortunate child, maimed, 
cripple, idiotic, or through some idiosyncrasy incapable 
of self-maintenance. It is the duty of the other children, 
atler the decease of the parents, to provide for him. 
Nor should they do it grudgingly. They should grate- 
fully consider their own advantages, and gladly do all 
in tlieir power to compensate the peculiar trials of him 
less favored. Their regard to family reputation should 
unite with fraternal affection in forbidding public charity 
to support him, so long as they are able to do it. 

They should not only support him while they live, but 
make suitable provision for him hy will, in case he sur- 
vives them. Their benefactions of this nature, as well as 
all othere, should be regulated by a suitable regard to other 
objects. Brothers and sisters, next to their own families, 
have the first but not the sole claim upon them. There 
are other objects, educational, social, religious, which 
demand voluntary aid. It cannot therefore be one's duty 
to provide so lal-gely for his relatives as to exonerate them 
from all necessity of effort, and bestow nothing upon 
these important objects. He has a legal right to dispose 
of his property as he pleases, however narrow and selfish 
his views ; but there is a 'moral demand upon him, that 
is not so summarily cancelled. On the other hand, he 
who bestows aU his remaining property, after providing 
for his family, upon public objects, disregarding the wants 
of a needy brother or sister, may obtain praise of man as 
a public benefactor, but a more righteous tribunal will 
not hold him guiltless. " These ought ye to Jia/ve done, 
and not to leave the other undons." 
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JMuCH talent and learning have been expended upon the 
subjects of civil freedom and political economy. Beautiful 
theories of government have been framed, -which have pro- 
mised a millennium of liberty and of wealth to the nations. 
But their expectations have not been realized ; nor will 
they ever be. Redemption to the enthralled people does 
not BO come. The difficulty lies deeper than most theorists 
have looked ; it is not primarily in governments, bat in 
the depravity of men. Were all the angels in heaven to 
combine their wisdom to form a political system and im- 
pose it upon the nations, it would not of itself avail to 
make them contented and happy. 

The best possible government, placed over an igno- 
rant and vicious people, would be by them deemed tyran- 
nical and oppressive ; and, if siibmitted to their manage- 
ment, would be by them spoiled within a single year, A 
fortune might as weU be bestowed upon profligate children 
with the expectation of its doing them good. The troubles 
of nations arc not so much of their governments as of 
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themselves. Both may be bad ; but if even (xod himself 
failed in his government to bless the people, as he would 
fain have done, because they were " stiff-necked and re- 
bellious," it can hai'dly bo expected that political theorists 
will hit upon a plan that will prove successful, until the 
people themselves become wiser and better. 

The world is not to be saved by governments. Re- 
demption must come to the nations by other means. 
Civil government is an effect rather than a cause ; an ex- 
ponent of what the people are, rather than a power effec- 
tive to make them what they shmld be. This is especial- 
ly true of all constitutional governments ; and, in fact, of 
all governments having in them any of the elements of 
civil liberty. 

Intelhgence and virtue must go in advance and pre- 
pare the way. The people must be taught. Many must 
run to and fro, and knowledge must be increased. The 
public conscience must be enlightened and (juiekened. 
The principles of sound morality, and their practical bear- 
ings upon the individual and general welfare, must be in- 
culcated. Tlie people must be touched and magnetized 
with the true spirit of hberty. They must be made 
to see their duties, their capabilities, and their exalted 
privileges. 

Above all, the regenerating power of the Gospel must 
be put forth upon the people, and " the leaves of the tree 
for the healing of the nations," must be scattered broad- 
cast over the world. Then "there shall be no more 
curse ; " nations and governments will be what they 
ought to be. Each government will then as naturally as- 
sume the form and operation best suited to its people, as 
the human body naturally assumes the finest symmetry 
and movement, when its informing dynamic forces are in 
healthy and harmonious action. 
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To theorize npoii the best form of government is tliere- 
fore no part of our present object. We have to do with 
general principles, applicable alike to aU governments. 
We are to take mankind and govermnente as they are, 
and to indicate the principles of civil duty imder all cir- 
cumstances. 

CIVIL DTTTIES DEFINED. 

Civil d^ies are those which relate to the state. But 
what is the state ? It is not a mere voluntary compact, 
as some have supposed, but an institution of God. People 
living together in the same country constitute a state, just 
as parents and children living under the same roof consti- 
tute a family. 

Let a company of strangers be cast upon a hitherto un- 
inhabited island, and they will there have of necessity 
certain interests in common. They become, by their po- 
sition, mutually dependent for protection and liberty, and 
are thus a state. They may not as yet have adopted any 
regnlations, nor enacted any Jawa ; still the state is a state, 
just as the family is a family, prior to all ita rules. Gov- 
ernment is the instrument, which the state or the family 
employs to secure its ends. 

The state, then, is created by God ; government is es- 
tablished and administered by men. Yet both civil and 
family governments are authorised by God, and are thus 
sacredly binding upon us. But as the form and adminis- 
tration of governments are of men, and partake of human 
imperfections, the state may sit in j udgment upon them, and 
annul or alter them, as the interests of the people demand- 
Let us then define our several positions. 
The entire body of people living together in a condi- 
tion of mutual dependence for protection and liberty, are 
the state. 
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The rules and methods which the state employs to se- 
cure its ends, ai'e cwU govefnvment. 

The persoiiB employed to administer the government, 
are magistrates. 

The subjects of government, in their direct relations 
to it as such, are citizens. 

There are, then, three general relations, in which men 
may act in the discharge of civil duties. They may act 
as the state, engaged in instituting government ; or as 
magisia'ates, engaged in executing the will of the state ; or 
as citisens, engaged in obeying its laws. In a monarchy, 
the first two are monopolized by the sovereign. 

In constitutional or free governments, they may be 
shared by the entire people. Human imperfection is thus 
in a great measure obviated ; since the legislator, the 
judge, and the executor, operate as salutary checks npon 
each other. If the legislator errs, self-partiality is not 
allowed to confirm his errors in judgment, but another 
must judge him. And if the judge errs, he may not con- 
firm his errors by executing his own decrees, but a dis- 
cretionary power is lodged with the chief executive magis- 
trate. Such is the beautiful arrangement of constitutional 
government. 

Following the above analysis, we shall consider civil 
dnties under three heads ; the duties of the state, the du- 
ties of magistrates, and the duties of citizens. 

r. DUTIES OF THE STATE. 

1. The state should adapt her government to the gudl- 
ificaUon^ of the people. If the people are capable of sus- 
taining freer institutions than she allows, she keeps herself 
and her subjects in guilty and degrading bondage. But 
if she strikes for a freer government than the people can 
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sustain, she perils the liberty already enjoyed. She ought, 
then, losing nothing hy delay, and yet perilling nothing by 
haste, to press her government closely along with the 
qualifications of her subjects, towards the highest practi- 
cable liberty. Any attempt to effect a sudden and entire 
change of government with a view to greater liberty, is 
seldom safe. Indeed, history seems to prove that it is 
never so, excepting in the case of people geographically 
separated from the parent state, and able to govern and 
protect themselves. 

2. The state shonld_^?««s«)i(j^ce the best qiudifiedTnen. 
In a monarchical government, this duty rests with the sov- 
ereign; but in a republic it devolves upon al! voters. 
Both they who refrain from voting, and they who vote 
from mere party or selfish motives, are false to tlieir re- 
sponsible trust. If all refrain from voting, there can be 
no organized goverament, and of course anarchy is the 
alternative. If all vote from mere party spirit, regardless 
of the qualifications of their candidates, incompetent rulers 
will be chosen, and thus government will be badly ad- 
ministered. 

The true friend to his country will then bo true at the 
polls. As a part of the state, he will consider it his duty 
to do hie part towards the election of suitable men to 
ofBee ; as much as it is, in the relation of subject, to obey 
its laws. 

3. The state ^otIXA. provide the m&mef&r her prosper- 
ity and defence. She should provide armies, navies, for- 
tifications, and all other things needful for defence ; she 
she should also improve her harbors, facilitate the navi- 
gation of her rivers ; construct and support light-houses ; 
and do all other public works demanded by tlie national 
welfare. These things cannot be done by individuals. 
They are national. Individual citizens have neither the 
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ability nor tlie right to do them. The man who, on liis 
own responsibility, erects a light-house, does as morally 
wrong an act, and may occasion as much damage, as he 
who destroys one which the state has erected. The state 
must do public works ; citizens must let them alone. 

To provide the means in question, the state should 
husband to best advantage her natural resources, as from 
the sale of her lands, &c., and if these are not sufficient, 
she must levy equitable taxes and imposts. These should 
bear equally and justly upon all trades, all kinds of pro- 
perty, and all classes of citizens. Where the state can, in 
justice to all, so levy them as to encourage desirable 
kinds of industry, and thus enhance the national wealth, 
she is bound to do so. She thus secures her two great 
ends, the ^rot€cH(m and the iTidusIa^ of lier subjects. 

4. The state should employ the sanctions of religion. 
She ought to be tolerant to all her subjects, never at- 
tempting to coerce the faith of any ; but she must regard 
the man of no faith as an anomaly, a thing by itself, and 
hence no legitimate part of the state. All men in the 
normal condition have some religious belief and some 
conscience ; tliey have a sense of accountability to a su- 
perior power. This faith the state must protect, and she 
must make use of it for the support of government. No 
state can institute and enforce laws without it. She can- 
not without it even administer the civil oath. 

Biitwhen the state adopts any speciiic form of religious 
faith to the exclusion of all others, making it the favorite 
and the tool of government, she is false to herself and un- 
just to the people. For the state is not a part, nor a ma- 
jority, but the whole of the responsible people, and hence 
the whole of that people must be respected in their reli- 
gion. Be it but one man, and he the humblest in the na- 
tion, he is still an integral part of the state, as truly so as 
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a finger or a toe is an integral part of the body. Neither 
of them should be cat off, merely for being a smail and 
feeble member. The question in morals is never one of 
might, but always a question of right. The feeblest man 
is still a man ; his conscience and faith, whatever thoy 
may be, are sacredly his own, and the state may never 
take them from Mm. He is for these responsible only to 
God. 

5. The&t&tQ^o\AA employ judicial oaths with strict re- 
gard to the religious faith of the people. No man can 
conscientiously swear upon a creed which he does not 
believe. Whenever a man does swear upon such a creed, 
hie oath is of no avail, ff a man acknowledges ria religious 
responsibility, his oath is a nulhty. He is not, as we have 
said, a legitimate part of the state. As he disowns a rar 
tional and accountable nature, and thus takes the position 
of an animal, the state must treat him as it does other 
animals. 

Oaths are administered in cases of testimony, as when 
a man ia a witness and swears to the troth of what he 
asserts ; and also in cases of engagement, as when a man 
enters into covenant and swears to abide by it. The for- 
mer impose fidelity in recalling and stating facts ; the lat- 
ter in discharging official duties and responsible trusts. 
Hence oaths are naturally divided into two kinds, those 
of testimony, and those of engagement. 

The modified form of oath called affi/rmaiwn, preferred 
by the quakers, is equally valid with the usual form. 
And even an oath on the Koran, or the sacred books of 
India or China, if the subject is a rehgious believer in 
them, must be accepted by the state ; the right being re- 
served of attaching the due relative importance to his tes- 
timony or promise. In a Mahometan country, testimony 
or promise confirmed by an oath on the Koran would 
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naturally pasa at par value; in a ChriBtian country, it 
might pass for less. If a man is a true and consistent be- 
liever in future retributions, bis oath wiU pass with con- 
siderate persons for much more than if his views were 
less serious. 

As an oath is an appeal to God, a prayer for his assist- 
ance and an imprecation of his vengeance, it is a very 
solemn religious act. On this account, the taking of oaths 
on common occasions, or what is caHed j>rofan,e swearing, 
is immoral and wicked. It is both sinful and vulgar, con- 
demned ahke by Christianity and the rales of good breed- 
ing. " Swear not at all ; neither by heaven, for it is God's 
throne, neither by the earth, for it is his footstool ; neither 
by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great king. Neither 
shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not 
make one hair white or black. But let your communi- 
cations be yea, yea ; nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil." * All profane oaths tend 
to weaken rather than sti'engthen the affirmation, while 
they also fix the brand of impiety and vulgarity npon 
their subject. 

But this is no more reason why judicial oaths should 
be discarded, than the fact that mock worship is often 
offered to God, is a reason why we should not worship him 
" in spirit and in truth." The state needs the solemn sanc- 
tions of rehgion thus applied, and in availing herself of 
them, acts under the express authority of God.f Indeed 
he has himself set us the example.:|: These facts prove 
at once the immorality and impiety of profane oaths, and 
the entire rightfulness of judicial oaths, when strictly de- 
manded. 

• Mattk 5 ! 35-37. 

t See Rom. 1 : 9. II. Cor. 1 : 23. I, TheifL 2 : 6. 

} Sea laaiah 45 : 23. Jar. 49: 13. Amos 6; 8. 
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But even judicial oatlis elioiild be as iuirequent as poa- 
silile. Their object ia to quicken and elevate the con- 
science by a solemn appeal to God, and this appeal is the 
more effective the less frequently it ie made. When 
judicial oaths are administered on trivial occasions, and 
thus become common and familiar, they degenerate to a 
vulgar formality. Thoughtlessly administered and re- 
ceived, they partake of the moral qnahty of profane 
swearing. 

6. The state shmM hme the control of all jpnyperty. 
A man's property is his own, only upon the condition of 
its being always subject to God and the state, God is 
the sovereign owner of all property ; the state is the 
second ; and the citizen is the third. The right of the 
citizen to control his own property, is opposed to all rights 
and attempts of other citizens to control it, but never to 
the higher rights of God and of the state. Thus every 
man's property is his own, only as the state makes and 
keeps it so. 

And this the state is always bound to do, reserving 
the right so to control it as best to promote the welfare of 
the people, without loss to the individual. The state 
should encourage industry and promote thrift, by secur- 
ing to each citizen the proceeds of his own labor, while 
at the same time it must not allow public and private in- 
terests to collide. 

The state has the right to impose taxes upon individual 
property, for general purposes. Education, roads, bridges, 
public buildings, legislation, courts, penalties, are ob- 
jects to be provided for by taxes upon the property of 
citizens. 

The state has also the right to appropriate private 
lands to needful public uses. She may not only tax the 
soil, but Wke it, if the pubHc good requires, and appro- 
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priate it to her own use, or to that of an incorporated 
company, always allowing the owner a fair compensation. 
Thns if the interests of the people demand a highway, a 
raihx)ad, a bridge, a ferry^ a park, it is not left for the 
citizen owning the rec[Tured land to say whether the state 
shall use it for that purpose, but the state may take it and 
use it at discretion, allowing for it a reasonable compen- 
sation. 

1. The state should not allow unfair monopolies. She 
must not herself monopolize, nor must she allow any citi- 
zens to do so. She must to some extent hold property, 
and she must buy and seU. Otherwise she could not have 
forts, navy-yards, fleets, armies, and the other means of 
public defence. But she should hold the exclusive pos- 
session of property only so far as the general good de- 
mands. All wealth, so far as practicable, should be in 
the hands of the citizens. Scarcely a greater calamity 
can befall a town than to have the state hold an excln- 
siye control of a large part of it. 

Much less may the state embark in speculation. As 
her resources are mostly from the citizens, she can specu- 
late only at then- risk. Especially odious is her conduct 
when, for the sake of augmenting her income, she fore- 
stalls the market and monopolizes the sale of an article 
needful for the sustenance of the citizens, and compels 
them to pay a forced price for it. Tliis has been done in 
Great Britain and in some other states, to the great detri- 
ment of all parties. 

Neither may the state allow her citizena to monopolize. 
She should encourage enterprise in individuals, and she 
should encourage the same in corporate bodies ; but the 
interests of individuals and those of companies must not 
be allowed to conflict with each other. One of the nicest 
and most difficult duties of the state is here demanded. 
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She should not only prevent these interests from collid- 
ing, but should make them mutually advantageoue. A 
manufacturing corporation may be so constituted as to 
diffuse individual industry and thrift on every side, or it 
may be empowered to produce the very opposite result. 

The state must charter banks, factories, raih-oads, 
bridges, &c., because the general welfare demands them ; 
but she should never grant a charter conferring a mono- 
poly or any extraordinary advantages upon the grantees, 
to the detriment of the public. In a word, as the state is 
bound to consult impartially the interests of the whole 
people, she cannot afford to be generous to a part of 
them. K she is generous to some, she is unjust to 
others. 

8. The state should /bsfer education. It is as impor- 
tant that she provide for the educatitm of the people, as for 
their health, wealth, and defence. Indeed, education is 
an essential means to all these. Public freedom, the first 
object of the state, cannot bo sustained -without a general 
diffusion of knowledge. She is therefore bound to pro- 
vide for the education of the people, and to exercise her 
legislative authority in establishing and sustaining literary 
institutions. 

But her duties lie rather in providing the mewns of 
education, than in directing the specific cowse of it. She 
is bound to see that nothing mvmoral or seditious is 
taught ; but further than this, her duties to literary insti- 
tutions are general. She may do too much, as well as 
too little. She should leave it for the citizens of each 
town or district, to select their teachers, locate their 
schools, and supervise them ; while the teachers should 
be usually regarded as the most competent to select the 
books, direct the studies, and secure tlie discipline. Even 
the higher institutions, academies, colleges, universities, 
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are usually better directed by tbeir teacbers and over- 
seers tban by the state. 

9. The state should /osier reH^&n. She is dependent 
upon it for the support of government. No good govern- 
ment ever did or can exist without it. As well might a 
palace rest suspended in the air, or tlie Andes repose on 
the bosom of the Atlantic, as civil government be sus- 
tained without religion. 

It is only as the state plants her authority and builds 
her government upon the fact that man is amenable to 
his Maker, and will be by him brought into judgment, 
that her authority has any force, her oaths any meaning, 
or her government any foundation. She is bound, there- 
fore, to respect the religious as well as intellectual culture 
of her subjects ; to foster religion not less than education. 

But here again, as in the case of education, she may 
do too much. She should bind no man's conscience, but 
she must assume that all men htwe conscience, and are 
responsible to God for their conduct. 

First, she should jwofee* religious worship. She must 
not imdertake to decide for the citizens the particular form 
of their worship, but allow every man to decide that for 
himself. She may also leave it to them to defray the ex- 
pense of their worship, since some choose to expend upon 
it more than others. Those who prefer the more expen- 
sive church and ministrations should pay for them. But 
the state should impartially charter and protect the socie- 
ties of every religious creed not subversive of her institu- 
tions ; she should throw her guardian wing over them 
all alike, and sacredly regard both their worship and their 
property. 

Secondly, she should enjoin the soared dbservcmoe of 
her Sabbath. All states have their sabbaths ; for all 
people have their special religious days. The holy day 
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of all Christian people is of course the Christian Sabbath. 
Every Christian state is bound to protect it as sacred to 
her citizens, and as a means of snstaiuing just authority 
over them. She needs it to enlighten and quicken their 
consciences, to form and protect their morals, to regulate 
their domestic and social habits, and thus to render tlieni 
enlightened and loyal subjects of her government. If 
any man's faith requires him to observe the seventh day 
as sacred, she should aUow him to do so ; but she must 
not allow him to disturb the worship nor the sacrednesa 
of her own Sabbath. 

Thirdly, she should prohikit all Uasphemy and jmy- 
fane swearing. No man can plead the dictates of eon- 
science, as a reason for being released from such a pro- 
hibition. No man's right is invaded by not being allowed 
to profane and blaspheme God, for no man ever had any 
such right. On tiie other hand, the state has very serious 
rights and duties in the matter. Such immoralities tend 
to desti-oy all reverence for God, to annihilate the validity 
of judicial oaths, and to sap the foundations of civil gov- 
ernment. 

fourthly, she should encowoffe the free Gwcul<tUon of 
the Bible. All states have their sacred boots or oracles ; 
that of a Christian state is the Bible. Iler laws are found- 
ed upon its principles and sustained by its authority. Tlie 
more the people read and understand it, the gi-eater will 
be the amount of liberty which the state can give them. 
She can give them thoroughly free institutions, only as they 
read and adopt the teachings of that book which is the 
charter of their liberty. Just in tlie degree that they be- 
come enlightened in its truths and obedient to its princi- 
ples, they become capable of understanding and sustain- 
ing free government. 

10. The state should iproh^it aU treasonable and iin- 
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Tuoral conduct. She must do bo, not because such con- 
duct is displeasing to God ; for she has nothing to do with 
that consideration ; jjut because it is m^urious to herself. 
For this reason she must have prohibitory laws with suit^ 
able penalties, and magistrates to enforce them. ■ Thus 
she must have laws against treason, murder, adulteiy, per- 
jury, areon, fraud, lying, seduction, uncleanness, theft, 
cruelty, slander, and other such immoralities ; and she 
should graduate their penalties, not with reference to the 
offence against God, but against herself. It is her duty to 
legislate, judge, and punish, for herself, not for God. 

Her law is not needed to keep the righteous in order ; 
they are controlled by allegiance to the higher law of God. 
But it is needed to keep the unrigktemia in order, that 
they may not injure the state and invade the liberties of 
the virtuous. " The law is not made for a righteous man, 
but for the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and 
sinners, for unholy and profane ; for murderers of fathers 
and murderers of mothers, for manslayers, for whoreraon-> 
gers, for them tliat defile themselves with mankind ; for 
men-stealers, for liars, for perjured persons ; and if there 
be any other thing contrary to sound doctrine." * 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

C:VIL DUTIES OOMTINTJBD. 
n. DUTIES OF MAGISTRATES. 

All persona appointed to office by the state, whether in 
the legislative, judicial, or executive departments, are 
called magistrates. We proceed to notice their respective 
duties. 

DuTtEs OF Legislatoks.— The legislators are men chosen 
by the people to moot their laws. The question arises, 
whether they are to be bound by the will of their con- 
stituents. Ought they to enact such laws as the people 
desire, or such as their own judgment approves % 

They are usually appointed with the knowledge of 
their constituents' wishes. In such cases they are in honor 
hound to decline appointment, unless their own views 
coincide with theirs. But their own views, may change 
after their appointment, while those of their constituents 
may remain unchanged. What then 'i If they cannot 
execute the known judgment of their constituents without 
doing violence to their own, they should resign their office. 

The only exceptions to this rule are found in tliose sud- 
den emergencies, in which there is not time for them to 
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resign, and to have tieir place enpplied by another, be- 
fore action is demanded. Tlie legislator must then act 
upon his own judgment, assuming the responsibility of 
doing what he honestly beheves to bo best for the inter- 
ests which he represents. Tlie state may subsequently 
view the matter as he does ; he will then have saved both 
his conscience and his honor. Otherwise he hae at least 
saved hie conscience, and only lost a re-election to an 
office, which, as an honest man, he eould not wish to 
hold. 

Duties of Judges.- — ^The judges are men appointed to 
expotmd <md ajpply the law. They are not ordinarily to 
decide what the law ought to be, but what it is. The 
former question has been already settled. They must 
faithfully educe the exact import and design of the law, 
and apply it impartially to the cases on hand. 

But suppose circumstances are such as to render the 
law in a particular case, at least in the letter of it, mani- 
festly wrong. The dnty of the judge is then one of pecu- 
liar responsibility. He is then bound to show, in a clear 
and convincing light, not merely what the law is, but 
what it ought to be. This brings up two questions, that 
of its morality, and that of its constitutionality. As such 
cases involve the highest and most responsible function 
of the judiciaiy, they are usually reserved for the highest 
tribunals. 

Tlie leading qualification of a judge is sound judg- 
ment, his leading duty, impartiality. 

Duties of Execdtive OiTiciats. — ^The executive officers 
are the men who enforce the laws. .They include the high- 
est functionaries of state. Autocrats, emperors, kings, 
presidents, governors, as well as the subordinate execu- 
tive officers, are of this class. Their power to enforce law 
is more or less absolute, according to the nature of the 
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government. The autocrat concentrates all tte depart- 
ments of government in himself, lie enacts, judges, and 
enforces the law, according to his sovereign pleasure. 
But in a constitutional government, the power of the 
executive is more or less limited by the constitution. In 
a repubhc, the chief magistrate has no voice in enacting 
and judging the laws, and no power to veto their going into 
effect against a vote of two-thirds of the legislative houses. 

But as he recommends the measm'es to be pureued and 
the laws which he will favor, and as any law enacted by 
legislatoi-s may be by him destroyed, unless it is sustained 
by a vote of two-thirds of their entire body, an immense 
power for good or for evil is lodged in his hands. All the 
national defences, the general improvements, the public rev- 
enues, the sources of national and individual wealth, the 
provisions for education and religion, even the health and 
life of the people, are in a great measure subject to his 
control. His moral responsibility is proportionably gi-eat. 

In addition to the duty of recommending, in all his 
regular and special proclamations, the best and wisest 
measures, he has also most responsible duties relating to 
the distribution of offices, and to the vetoing and the 
pardoning powers. 

1. RuU of t^m distribution, of o^es.— It is very natu- 
ral that the chief magistrate should prefer to have in office 
hia political, and, so far as practicable, his personal friends. 
It is very right, too, that he should duly consider those 
who have promoted his election. But he is bound by his 
oath, and by the pure principles of morality, to allow no 
political nor personal considerations to weigh against the 
great public interest, of which he is the responsible guar- 
dian. He should therefore never displace a faithful ser- 
vant from office and substitute an unfaithful or less com- 
petent one in his place. While favoring his friends and 
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rewarding his benefactors, so far ae he eonsietently cau, 
ho must never forget tliat tlie public welfare has the first 
and highest demand upon him, 

3. Rule of the mtoing power. — It is only in extreme 
cases, that the executive can be justified in vetoing a law 
fairly enacted by both branches of the legislature. The 
theory of a republic is that the majority shall rule. As a 
member of the republic, the president or governor is but 
one man, and his wish should be no more regarded than 
that of any other man. But as a chief magistrate, having 
the welfare of the entire state in his eye, be may see rea- 
sons for defeating a law, which are not obvious to men 
in other positions. 

If he is thoroughly convinced, after mature and care- 
ful deliberation, that the true welfare of the state de- 
mands the vetoing of a law submitted to his decision, he 
is moraUy bound to veto it, and abide the conseq^uences. 
This is one of the few instances in a republic, in which 
the interests of the many are necessarily devolved upon 
the decision of one person. If his decision is sound, 
pubhc sentiment wiU eventually sustain him. If it is un- 
sound, he has at least meant to do right, and the public 
only suffer the consequences of their own doing, in ap- 
pointing an incompetent ruler They must submit with 
good grace, and endeavor to act more wisely in future. 

3. R^e of the pa/rdoning power. — The chief magistrate 
has also the power of arresting the final execution of law. 
He may pardon or reprieve the criminal, or commute the 
penalty. The vetoing power goes before the judge, and 
nullifies the law itself; the pardoning power comes aftet 
the judge, and arrests the execution of judgment. This is 
a power to take from the hands of declared justice the 
criminal upon the scaffold, to postpone his execution, or 
to substitute for it some other punishment, or to pardon 
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him outright. It is a power to do the same in less 
criminal cases. 

This is of course a most delicate and responsible trust. 
Its design is to provide for any new development of evidence 
or of palliating circumstances since the trial, affecting the 
character and deserts of the criminal. It is intended to pro- 
long the possibility of mercy till the last moment. It has 
also one other design. The criminal may have rendered 
to the state some signal service, to which consideration is 
due. The proper person to remunerate this is the chief 
magistrate. 

When he sees, in the above grounds, clear and satis- 
factory reasons for arresting the course of law, it is his 
duty to interpose mercy. But if he pardons or reprieves 
without such reasons, he is guilty of a breach of trust. 
If he allows himself to be governed by mere sympathy, 
or party spirit, or partiality for the criminal, or if he is 
influenced by a bribe to turn aside the course of justice as 
proclaimed and enforced by the state, he is a corrupt and 
treasonable magistrate. It is easy to see that when par- 
dons and reprieves are capriciously or frequently granted, 
the law loses its power, justice ceases to be feared, civil 
courts become a mockerj', and the flood-gates of crime 
are widely opened. 

But while the executive officer should be firm and de- 
cided, he should also be kind and affectionate. He shoiild 
act the vnan as well as the officer. The sheriff, during all 
the time in which he has the criminal in charge, and even 
■while executing his dread final task uf)on the scaffold, 
should do all in his power for the rehef and comfort of 
the unhappy person. This is the most effectual means to 
subdue his heart and bring him to repentance. It is said 
that General "Washington sealed the death warrant of 
Major Andi-e with his tears. 
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Citizens are the subjects of government. Men acting 
Bimply in this relation, are not to make, to judge, or to 
execute the laws, but to ohey tliem. They may be enm- 
raoned and empowered by the authorities, in special 
emergenciee, to assist them in enforcing law, but their 
duty, acting as mere citizens, is obedience. 

Obedience, however, is not always a duty. When a 
man believes a law to be clearly at variance with the law 
of God, he is not ethically bound to ohey it ; for his obli- 
gation to God is paramount. It is his duty in such a case 
to flee the country, or to abide the consequences of obey- 
ing God where he is. 

If a law, for instance, should require him to worship 
idols, or to abjure his faith in Christ, he could not as a 
Christian obey it. He must, like many of the early dis- 
ciples of Jesus, rather suffer martyrdom. But in all cases 
where the law of the laud does not conflict with his con- 
Bcieuee, he is bound to obey it. He may think it unwise 
and unjust; he may regard it as especially prejudicial to 
his own interests; and he may suppose that the majoi-ity 
of the people agree with him in opinion ; still, so long as 
it remains the law, his duty is to obey it. On no other 
principle can constitutional government be sustained. It 
is simply a question of law or no law, of rule or anarchy ; 
of 8 state of things in which life and propei-ty are pro- 
tected, or a state in which they are at the mercy of a mob 
or a tyrant. 

We are thus brought to the question respecting re- 
foi-m and refonnation. It is asked. Must the people pa- 
tiently endure the wrongs of government, and do nothing 
to obtain relief ? No, The means of relief are mostly in 
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their own keeping, and it is both their right and their 
duty to employ them. They may act either as citizens, 
or as tlie state. As citizens, they may reform ; it is only 
as the etate, that they may revolutionize. 

The form of government must naturally vary accord- 
ing to the intelligence and virtue of the people. If, then, 
any citizens would influence the government, if they would 
render it more mild and liberal, they must seek to en- 
lighten and reform the great body of the people. The 
state, adapting its government to the qualifications of the 
people, will be constrained to give them liberty according 
as tliey are prepared to receive it. 

Revolution with a view to more liberty, must prove 
an inevitable failure, unless the people are quaUJlsd for 
freedom. The struggle for independence, if it results in 
the overthrow of government, is followed by a brief reign 
of anarchy, which is finally quelled by a military despot- 
ism, and succeeded by a government more despotic than 
the preceding. The unwise citizens who engage in the 
straggle, lose their labor, and perhaps also their blood, 
and make things worse than they were when they began 
to agitate. 

Their way to higher liberty, then, is not in direct revo- 
lutionary measures, but in laboring to exalt the people to 
higher capabilities. They may thus secure from the state 
an increasingly liberal government, as the people are able 
to appreciate and sustain it, until they attain to all the 
essential advantages of republican institutions. Such has 
been the coui-se of the subjects of the British government. 

They have thus induced it gradually to extend the pri- 
vileges of the people, until they have become nearly as 
great as are enjoyed in a republic. The opposite course 
has been pursued in continental states, and their govern- 
ments are still as despotic as ever, 
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But here is a serious difficulty. The state cannot sus- 
tain free institntions without an intelligent and virtuous 
people, and how can the people become intelligent and 
virtuous without free institutions ? 

It is granted that without some advantages, no people 
could rise from a state of abject bondage. But none are 
deprived of aU means of self-improvement. Even under 
the most oppressive governments, the people can do some- 
thing towards it. This they have often done. And as 
their qualifications for liberty rise, it becomes the duty of 
the state, as I have said, to grant it to them. Wtetlier 
the state politic is vested in a despot, a king, an oligarchy, 
or any privileged body, her duty is the same, to conform 
to the capabilities of the people. She is morally iound 
to give them all the liberty they are able to bear. 

She should grant this, even without being requested. 
But if she does not, then the people should solicit it. If 
their req^uest is respectful, earnest, tmanimous, no state 
can long resist it. She may reluctate at a change, she 
may be unwilling to give the people a free constitution, 
or a freer one tlian they enjoy at present, but she cannot 
long resist the general wish of ber intelligent and well- 
behaved subjects. In all countries the people actually 
rule, directly or indirectly, according to the measure of 
their intellectual and moral abihty to do so. This is the 
course of nature ; it is in vain for states to contend against 
it. It is right. The people have a natural claim to all 
the liberty that is best for them ; that is, to all they can 
appreciate and protect. And this they will eventually 
have. State authorities may do jnuch towards keeping 
the people in ignorance ; but they may as well attempt to 
restrain the central fires of the globe, as the spirit of liber- 
ty in an intelligent and virtuous people. 

Eevolution may thus be usually effected by prudence 
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and moderation, without losa of blood. There may be 
desperate cases demanding desperate remedies ; but tliere 
is always danger lest the people, having risen to a degree 
of power and obtained some privileges from the state, will 
become impatient, and demand more than they are quali- 
fied to sustain, and will thus defeat their end. 

Moderation in such cases is usually the only safe course 
for the people, and therefore usually the right one. If the 
state does much towards making the people what they are, 
the people can do more towards making the state what it 
should be. If citizens ivisely use whatever means they 
enjoy to rise in intellectual and mora! power, tliey will 
eventually become, what all citizens should aspire to be, 
an essentially free, sovereign, independent people. 

The coui'se indicated above has the sanction of Jeans 
Christ and his disciples. They never countenanced in- 
subordination. The institutions under which they lived 
and planted Christianity, were many of them very oppres- 
sive. But they nevertheless inculcated submission in all 
cases not conflicting with the commands of God, They 
abjured the sword, excepting for self-defence; teaching 
that " all they who take the sword shall perish by the 
Bword ; " while tliey pressed upon every man's conscience 
the duty of immediate perscmal rej?entance and righteous- 
ness. They have thus taught the enthralled world a les- 
son, to which it owes whatever of true freedom it enjoys, 
and which will ultimately be responded to by a jubilant 
pean of liberty, going up to heaven from all nations, 
" 7^ the Son make you/ree, ye shall he free indeed." 

If Christianity thus discountenances insubordination 
and revolution by the sword, as tlie way to freedom, it 
may be said that she condemns the action of the American 
colonies in demanding as they did their independence of 
Great Britain. Wot at all. They had become, in the 
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course of Providence, a people capable of taking care of 
themselves. They were as children gi-own to manhood, 
and no longer of right subject to their father. They were 
virtually a state, and so the parent state should have ac- 
knowledged them. 

It was then not so much a revolution as a declaration 
of right, of right insisted upon and maintained, that estab- 
lished the American independence. It was not a eivU 
war, hut a struggle in sdf-defence, by a people who were, 
and of right imght to be, a free and independent nation. 

On the same general principle, we determine the na- 
ture and extent of the citizen's right to the free use of his 
personal will. "We have said that every citizen has an in- 
alienable right to the free use of his own conscience, and 
that it is his duty to obey its dictates. As to all other 
volitions, his right to exercise them turns upon the ques- 
tion, whether they are injurious to the state ; and this the 
state must decide. The object of civil government is the 
liberty and protection of the people ; but not the liberty 
of each person to will and to act as he pleases, nor his 
protection in selfish plans and gains, to the detriment of 
the general welfare. Such a state of things is anarchy ; 
and is really the most oppressive of all tyranny. 

The choices of the individual citizen must then be re- 
strained within the hmits demanded by the general wel- 
fare. But there are tliousands of choices which every 
man may exercise, without molesting the rights of others. 
These the state should allow and protect. Thus every 
citizen may exercise his choice in regard to his profes- 
sion or trade, his house, living, equipage, place of resi- 
dence, wife, society, social and domestic habits, &c., &c. ; 
and so long as lie does not interfere with the rights of 
others, tlie state must allow and protect him in such 
choices. 
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But if he chooses to fence in the highway, or obatmct 
a railroad, or take his neighbor's property, or marry 
another's wife, or place a nuisance in the neighborhood, 
or vend poisons in a way to endanger life, &c., the state 
must forbid, iim. The liberty and welfare of the people 
demand this restraint upon the individual, and every 
citizen should cheerfully submit to it. 

The citizen is justly bound to loyalty, not only of con- 
duct, but of ■mtmtion. The same act, performed by the 
same muscles and instruments, would be murder when 
prompted by one intention, and ienevohnce when prompt- 
ed by another. The assassin, who intentionally tills, and 
the surgeon who kindly intends to prolong life, may each 
be the occasion of death. The one is a humane person, 
and the other a murderer, purely because of their differ- 
ent intentions. 

Hence, in the eye of the state, as well as in the eye of 
God, a man is to be judged with reference to his intention. 
But there is an important difference between the cases in 
the following respects. First, the methods are different 
of ascertaining what the intention ia. The state must 
judge of it by eoidence ; but " God looketh on the heart." 
Secondly, the state may never inquire whether the inten- 
tion is prompted by pradence, or conscience, or loyalty 
to God ; whether it is merely virtuous, or moral, or also 
religious ; but simply whether it is true to her. With 
the question whether a man is conscientious and religious 
the state has nothing to do, hut with this very question 
the divine government has every thin^ to do. 

Civil government is too clumsy an insti-uraent to touch 
all the secret springs of action, nor has the state eyes to 
see them. She must not, therefore, attempt to enforce 
moral rectitude as judged by God ; she must not go be- 
hind the intentions of man, as they relate to her own 
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interests. All she may demand is, that the condnct of 
her subjects indicate loyalty of purpoee towards h&r, leav- 
ing their duties to the divine government to a higher 
tribunal-. 

Every good citizen, whatever may be his particalar 
moral and religious views, will thus readily see what the 
state justly requires of him, and will render cheerful 
obedience to its demands. 
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SOCIAL DUTIE 



"We have, in a previouB part.of the volume, distingi 
between prudential and moral virtue, the former spring- 
ing from mere regard to interest, the latter from conscien- 
tious regard to duty. Thus President Edwards, adopting 
the law epitomized hy Christ as the rule of duty, defines it 
as love to heing in general. This singular definition of 
universal benevolence is designed to include our obliga- 
tion to God, to ourselves, and to all other beings, modified 
by the nature and circumstances of each being, and our 
particular relation to him. 

We have seen that this law is not an arbitrary enact- 
ment, but an embodiment of the essential elements of 
moral right. Its finality, righteousness, and benevolence, 
are found in the finality, righteousness, and harmonious 
blending of its elements, and its consequent tendency to 
promote the highest moral excellence and blessedness of 
the universe. A beam of hght from the sun is perfectly 
■white, because it has the due blending of all tJie elementary 
rays. Remove one or more of them, and it ceases to be 
perfectly white ; it assumes a fiery, lurid, or sickly hue. 
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according as one or another ray is wanting. So the law 
of God is benevolent, in a strictly moral view, only Ije- 
cause it has the due blending of all tlie elements of moral 
virtue. Kemove from it justice, or veracity, or any of its 
elements, and it ceases to be righteous ; and in ceasing to 
be righteous, it of necessity ceases, to be morally benevo- 
lent. Did not the law requii-e us to be just, truthful, &c., 
as well as merciful, it would not be a law of true moral 
benevolence, for it would not tend to the highest welfare 
of the moral universe. 

Thus the justice of God, in a moral view, is as benevo- 
lent as his mercy. " God is love." His moral attributes 
are the elements of essential excellence harmoniously 
blended, as proclaimed in his law of perfect and bound- 
less moral benevolence. Now what he is in his sphere, 
we ought to be in ours. Some things are proper to him 
which are not so to us, and some things are proper to us 
which are not so to him, but both he and we are all mor- 
ally bound by the same law of universal love. 

The duties of all relations are in some sense social, but 
as those which we have examined have specific names, 
those of the more general relations now to be noticed, we 
conveniently designate by the general term social duties. 
They are the relations of master and servant, of teacher 
and pupil, of neighbors, of fellow-citizens, and of fellow- 
men. These are all subject to the same law of benevo- 
lence which rules the others. " Thou shalt love thy ndgh- 
hor- as thyself;" not merely thy wife, husband, child, 
parent, cousin, but tliy fellow-being in every possible 
relation. Let us first examine the several dispositions or 
modificatioim of benevolence enjoined by this law in the 
relations which remain to be noticed, and then the par- 
ticular duties which they suggest. 

CoTJETEST. — This is a disposition to treat others with 
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due reepect. Some respect is due to all, for all ] 
of our common hamanity. No rank nor dignity exonerates 
a person from the duty of being coiirteous to those beneath 
him. The respect shown should be appropriate to its ob- 
ject, but always cordial and sincere. This tends to pre- 
vent the envy and scorn which are apt to arise between 
the different classes of society. It teaches every person 
to know his place, and to respect himself in it, while it 
teaches him also to know the place of others, and to re- 
gard them with the same consideration that he claims for 
himself. 

It is related of Washington, that when a man asked 
him why he returned a bow to a negro, his reply was, 
" Do you think I would be outdone in courtesy by a 
negro ? " It is characteristic of great minds to be consid- 
erate of those in the hiunbler walks. This virtue, so in- 
dispensable in courts and all popular assemblies, is scarce- 
ly less so in ordinary intercourse. A discourteous person, 
whether in the family, the drawing-room, the shop, the 
street, the school, the exchange, or in legislative bodies, 
is scarcely less an enemy to himself than a plague and 
torment to others. " Be courteous." 

Kindness.— This is an advance on courtesy. Courtesy 
rejects; kindness henejits. Tlie word indicates a regard 
to the welfare of human Und. "We ought to be kind to 
all, even to the evil and unthankful. "We thus become 
"children of our Father which is in heaven; for ho 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust." To be kind 
to those only who do us good, is no virtue ; it answers no 
demand of the moral law. 

True kindness is also self-saarifi^ng. That man has 
no claim to this virtue who submits to no inconvenience 
and self-denial for the sake of doing a favor to others. It 
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is moreover impa/rtml. Benefits conferred upon favorites, 
merely becaiise they are favorites, do not proceed from 
pure kindness, but from a lower motive. 

FoKBEABAHCE. — ^This 18 nearly the same as long-suffer- 
ing. It is endurance of others' faults. We are ever ex- 
posed to provocation from the unfaithfulness, the stupidity, 
and the passions of men. Hence forbearance is a virtiie 
that should be ever on hand. A hasty spirit is irrational 
and foolish. " Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry ; for 
anger reeteth in the bosom of fools." 

The forbearance of God is a lesson to us. "We contin- 
ually offend him, yet he forbears. Were he quielc to re- 
quite, we should be suddenly consumed. But days, 
months, years roll along; we continue to offend him, and 
still he forhears. There is doubtless a limit heyoud which 
forbearance ceases to be a virtue, but tiiat limit is not 
reached until the resources of kindness have failed. If 
the " riches of kindness and forbearance " are fatally de- 
spised, retribution must foUow. But it should be with us 
a retribution mingled with compassion, not with revenge. 
" Avenge not youreelves, but rather give place unto 
wrath ; for it is written, Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome cvQ with good." Leaving " vengeance " 
to a higher power, it is ours to pity and compassionate, 
even when compelled to punish. 

Chaeity. — This is good will to all men. It is a generic, 
all-pervading grace. It is the "greatest;" that is, the 
most comprehensive of all. It disposes us to put a favor- 
able construction upon the conduct of others, and never 
to slander them. It rejoices in their prosperity, magni- 
fi^ their virtues, and apologizes for their faults. It gives 
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no indulgence to evil reports against a neighbor ; and if 
compelled by resistless evidence to believe them, makes 
the least of them possible. It disposes one to be as tender 
of another's good name as of his own. It " siiffereth long 
and is Hnd, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly. Charity seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; 
rejoiceth not in inic[uity, but rejoiceth in the troth; be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, and never faileth." 
The universal prevalence of this " greatest " of virtues 
would tmTi back the tide of human woes, and go f^r to- 
wards restoring paradise. 

HospirALiTY. — Tliis is a disposition to open the home 
and spread tlie table to our fellow-beings. It is to be ex- 
ercised with discretion, but never with stint or grudge. 
Few virtues more enliven the affections and bless the in- 
tercourse of social life than this. They who are " given 
to hospitality " and who " use hospitality one to another, 
without grudging," seldom fail to secure friends and to 
contribute to human happiness. 

Hospitality is often more sincere and abundant in new 
countries, or those thinly inhabited, than in more crowded 
districts. Tills may be because there is more demand for 
it. Under such circumstances, people are more depend- 
ent upon each other, and hence they more highly appre- 
ciate attentions. In large towns hospitality often degen- 
erates to cold formality, and sometimes quite disappears. 
But mankind are still essentially the same under all cir- 
cumstances ; and this virtue is really as needful in town 
as in country, to awaken social and kindly affections, and 
make neighbors happy in each other. 

GEXEKOBrrr. — ^This is a disposition to give liberally to 
worthy objects. Indiscriminate and tlioughtless jiving is 
not a virtue. It is prodigality. But a truly discrimina- 
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ting generosity is a noble, a divine virtue. It is our duty 
to be just before we are generous ; it is no less our duty to 
be generous after we have been just. 

The state can never afford to be generous ; for she ie 
a public steward, and, therefore, if generous to some must 
be unjust to others. But it is not so with individuals. 
Of the state idl is due to justice. Wliat are sometimes 
called acts of state generosity, are only acts of justice to 
deserving persons. But individuals may pay all their 
debts, and yet have remaining tlie means with which to 
be generous. What we call public spirit, is generosity 
directed to public objects. The man of generous public 
spirit is a benefactor to the neighborhood, the town, the 
nation. Improvements, reforms, schools, churches, all 
the means and appliances of human culture and happi- 
ness, feel the benign influence of his benefactions and 
example. 

Faithfulness. — This is a Ais^oBiiioTi faithfully tofuljil 
promises. A promise may be mutual and equally bind- 
ing on both sides. A failure on one side then absolves 
the obligation on the other. This is true of the marriage 
covenant, and of most business engagements. If the hus- 
band or wife is proved to have been unfaithful, the other 
party is absolved from the covenant. If one of the par- 
ties in a business transaction is found guilty of fraud, or 
of a serious violation of promise, connected with the trans- 
action, the other party is released from his obligation. 

But there are unconditional promises, or promises only 
on one side, on which questions of duty are raised. Should 
all such promises be kept? The question is not whether 
it was right to Tnake the promisfe, but whether, having 
made it, the party is bound to keep it. 

The following are cases in which the spirit of faithful- 
ness do6;s not make the literal promise obligatory : 
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1. A promise to do a wrong act, is not obligatoiy. A 
man under a bad impulse, may promise to do a wrong ac- 
tion, and may repent of it before the time for tbe action 
ai-rives. His duty is plain. 

2. An unfair promise extorted by threat, is not bind- 
ing. Wbeu a person, for instance, is forced to an unrea- 
sonable promise by a threat to take his life or property, or 
to inflict any serious damage upon himself or his family, 
he does not promise freely, and is not bound by his pro- 
mise. 

But this does not imply that aU promises made under 
constraint may be disregarded. Promises of mnrndmrnt 
may be obtained from the guilty by threat and punish- 
ment, and are as binding as those made with the highest 
freedom of choice. For they are promises to do what 
ougU to be done, whether the promises are unconstrained 
or forced, or wliether the guilty persons do not promise at 
all. Such are the promises made under just punish- 
ments and threatenings inflicted by magistrates, parents, 
and teachers, 

3. Promises obtained deedtf-nUy, are not binding. If 
a man purchases a horse, or farm, or any article of mer- 
eliandise, under false representations, promising to pay for 
the same, on discovering the deception he is released 
from his promise. The purchased property reverts to the 
seller. 

4. General promises unexpectedly and wickedly ap- 
flied, are not binding. Such was the promise of Herod 
to the daughter of Herodias. 

During the first war with England, some of the Stock- 
bridge Indiana obtained a solemn promise from a woman 
of a white settlement, that she would not reveal a secret 
of which they were about to put her in possession. The 
secret was, that on a certain night they were coming to 
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murder all the families in tlie settlement, and ae she had 
shown them some favors, they wished her to leave the 
place before that time to save her own life. Believing it 
to he her duty to keep her promise, she left the settlement 
without revealing the secret. The Indians came on the 
proposed night, as they had purposed, and tomahawked 
the families while asleep in their heds. The woman Isept 
her promise, but did not do her duty. It was right to 
obey her conscience, but wrong not to have better enlight- 
ened it. In keeping such a promise she i 



The law of faithfulness demands, then, that the great- 
est caution and integrity of purpose be exercised in mak- 
ing promises, and that all promises justly made for lawful 
cuds "h^ faithfully fulfilled. 

Having thus indicated the most important moral vir- 
tues or dispositions to be exercised in social life, I proceed 
to notice the particnlar duties which they enjoin in the 
various social relations. 



DrilES OF MASTEE AND 

The relation of master and servant, in some form, has 
existed from a very early period, and their respective 
duties are enjoined in the Bible. The rightfulness of the 
relation, or whether it ought to exist, depends upon cir- 
cumstances. No objection can be raised against volun- 
tary servitude ; as when a sailor places Iiimself under a 
ship-master. The question respects only involwntary ser- 
vitude. That it is right for a man to bring unoffending 
fellow-beings, who are under no obligations to him, into a 
state of bondage, can never be pretended. 

Still there are circumstances which make it right to 
exact involuntary service. "When a man has, by the 
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violation of law, forfeited claim to liberty, the state may 
take it from him and compel him to labor, as in her pris- 
ons, ill compensation for the expense to which he subjects 
her. But no person has a just right to the involuntary 
service of another, unless he has a fair demand upon him 
which can be met in no other way. The right is then 
limited by the demand. Sustaining the relation of master 
is iiot_per se immoral, but it is immoral to sustain it for 
the mere benefit of the master and to the injury of the 
servant. The crime does not lie in the master's power or 
authority, but in his abuse of it. There are limits within 
which the authority of the master may be as lawful as 
that of the parent. Nor are these limits doubtful. Law- 
ful authority is power over those who are in circumstances 
of dependence, is limited by the demands of their condi- 
tion, and is to be exercised with as much regard to their 
welfare as to that of the person in authority. It is only 
as the man in authority observes this rule, that he loves 
his dependent fellow-being as himself. 

Our limits forbid an extensive discussion of this im- 
portant subject ; I would therefore submit the following 
summary of what seems to be most essential, in a purely 
ethical view. 

1. To bring into bondage unoffending fellow-beings 
under no obligations to us, is a crime condemned by every 
principle of justice and humanity. Hence the criminality 
of the slave-trade, 

2. Laws conferring authority upon masters with refe- 
rence to their benefit, which do not equally regard the 
benefit of the slave, are to be held in the same light of 
criminality with the slave-trade itself. 

3. ]^o blame attaches to those who, placed in the re- 
lation of masters by causes over which they had no con- 
trol, or by motives benevolent on their part, regulate the 
relation by the demands of justice and humanity. 
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4, As the relation is that of power over feebleness and 
of authority over dependence, tliose with whom the respon- 
sible power and authority are intrusted, should be espe- 
cially careful to take no advantage of the feebleness and 
dependence submitted to their guardiajiship. 

5. As liberty is a most precious boon to all (qualified 
to appreciate and use it, those in possession of it should 
do what they consistently can to secure the final and com- 
plete emancipation of all that are in bondage. 

The rules of duty between master and servant arc ob- 
vious and general, applying mostly to all the relations of 
this nature, whether the service be voluntary or invol- 
untary. 

Dorms of Masters. — The duties of masters are com- 
prehensively the following ; 

1. They should be himd cmd forbearing to their ser- 
vants. They should be careful not to abuse their power 
over them. They should make due allowance for their 
ignorance, their infirmities, the peculiar trials of their 
condition, and thus do for them as they themselves should 
wish to be done by in like circumstances. 

2. They should treat th&m as rational a/nd accoimtahU 
ieings. In this view they should, when practicable, ex- 
plain their duty, expostulate with them, and secure their 
obedience by reasonable motives. They should allow 
them entire freedom of conscience, and opportunity for 
religious worship and edification. 

3. They should give them a just reward for their ser- 
vice. They should take no advantage of their power to 
exact more than is due. If the master has a claim upon 
the servant, he should have the amount fairly adjusted, 
allow the servant opportunity to cancel it, and be as con- 
scientiously exact and just in his dealings with him, as he 
ought to be with any other person. It is as wrong to de- 
prive the servami of his due, as to " oppress the hireling 
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in his wages," or to "torn aside the sfy'anger from his 
rights." " Masters, give unto jomt servant that which 
is just and equal, knowing that ye also have a master in 
heaven." 

Dttties of Sekv^vnts. — The duties of servants are briefly 
these : 

1. They should espouse the interest of their masters. 
They should regard it as they would their own. A¥hether 
they traffic, labor, build, cook, wait, or in any other way 
serve, they should husband his resources, allow no waste, 
do their work faithfully, and ever act with hearty refer- 
ence to his welfare. " It is required in a steward, that a 
man be found/W^A/W." 

2. They should nwcm- require the vigilance of their "mas- 
ter's eye. A higher motive should always actuate them, a 
regard to the eye of God. They shoxild be as faithful in 
the absence as in the presence of their master; for his 
presence imposes no new obligation. " Not with eyeser- 
vice, as men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing 
Gh)d. And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not to man." 

3. Tliey should <^ey their masters. They must not 
demand a reason, nor take it upon themselves to decide 
what ought to be done. The ruling mind may often see 
reasons which they cannot see. It may be sometimes the 
master's duty to explain, but it is their duty to obey, 
whether he explains or not, unless lie requires them to 
disobey God. 

" Servants, lA&y in all thiixgs your masters according 
to the flesh." " Be obedient to them that are yoiu- mas- 
ters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in 
singleness of yom- heart as unto Christ. With good will 
;oJng service, as to the Lord, and not to man, knowing 
that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall 
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he receive of the Lord, whether he he lond or free" 
" Exhort servants to te obedient to their own maeterB, and 
to pleaee them well in all things, not cmswering ogam, 
not purloining, but showing aU good fidelity ; that they 
may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things." 

DUTIES OF TEACmiES AND PUPILS. 

Few relations are more delicate and responsible than 
that of teacher and pupil. T}ie most precious of all hu- 
man interests are intrusted to it. The teacher's employ- 
ers are engaged in absorbing pursuits ; he must therefore 
be himself mostly his own judge of both his duty and 
fidelity. He should, then, exercise the most severe and 
exacting conscientiousness in the discharge of his trust ; 
while the pupil, on the other hand, is equally bound to 
do all in his power to accomplish the important object of 
this relation. 

Duties opTeacheks.- — ^The duties of a teacher are chiefly 
the following: 

1. He should thoroughly qualify himself for his task. 
It is not enough to satisfy his committee or employers. 
A more important satisfaction is due to his own conscience. 
In bringing his mind to bear upon those of liis pupils, he 
realizes defects which no other person can see. His edu- 
cation may be incomplete, or there may have been recent 
discoveries or improvements demanding his constant study. 
He should never come before his class but with his mind 
well prepared for his work. 

2. He should maintain uniform, cmd itn^wrtial discir 
pline. In order to this, ho must control his own tem- 
per. His government should he uniform, like that of Him 
who rolls the planets and rules the day in the same steady 
course, that all may know what to expect. It should be 
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impartial and parental, adopting the true welfare of eveiy 
pupil, and blending in jtself both the paternal and the ma- 
ternal government. If resort must he had to the rod, it 
should be with the reluctance of a parent's heart. But if 
imperiously demanded, no false tenderness, no mawkish 
kindness, may witlihold it. " Foolishness is bound in t!ie 
heart of a child, but the rod of co-n-ection will drive it far 
from him." " Chasten thy son, while there is hope, and 
let not thy soul spare for his crying." 

3, His instrucUon shmdd he thorough. Trom the first 
rudiments upward, this rule should never he relaxed. 
There is often great temptation to relax it, but it cannot 
be done but by a positive moral wrong to both child and 
parent. Superficial habits of study, early or late acquired, 
influence the entire character, and enter into the whole 
field of subsequent life. Many a man's success in life has 
been defeated by wrong culture at school. Education 
should duly respect the physical, intellectual, and moral 
culture, adapting itself to the age, health, capacity, and 
circumstances of the pupil, so as to make the most of the 
means enjoyed to develope a healthy, symmetrical, and 
happy manhood. 

Dc-iiES OF Pupils.— The pupil has his duties as well as 
the teacher. He ought to consider the expense and self- 
sacrifice of his parents, and the labor and anxiety of 
teachers, for his education, and gratefully to respond to 
them with his corresponding endeavors. He should also 
consider that the golden days which are to decide his des- 
tiny will soon pass away, and that if he neglects to im- 
prove them he will have to reflect upon his folly, as long 
as he lives, with bitter and unavailing regret. 

1, He should render cordial and ^ompt obedience to 
his teachers. The school or coUego is a state, whose gov- 
ernment is vested in its teachers ; and when the pupil 
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entere it, ho is morally bound by its rules, as truly as the 
citizen is bound by the laws of his country. Hence in 
both cases alike, obedience is right and honorable, and 
disobedience ie immoral and base. 

The pupil, like the good citizen, should not only him- 
self obey, but he should diffuse the spirit of obedience. 
If he thinks a i-ule unreasonable, he may take suitable 
means to have it altered or repealed, but so long as it re- 
mains, he must obey it. Discipline can be maintained ou 
no other principle. The pupd who disregards it, how- 
ever confident at the time of being in the right, is sure to 
find in the event painful evidence that be was in the 
wrong. 

2. He should industnously apply himsdfto his studies. 
Unless he does so, the most earnest endeavors of his teach- 
ers will he ill vain. No genius can supply the demand 
for effort. The pupil who relies upon tiie inspiration of 
genius, while neglecting mental discipline, is doomed to 
ultimate failure. The vain conceit of such an inspiration 
is an ignis foMms, that has lured many a victim from the 
path of industry and honor into the way of indolence and 
disgrace. 

No man ever attained to real greatness mthout severe 
and protracted industry. This is especially true of vntel- 
lectual greatness. Giemus may do much, but application 
most do more, or the pupil will never rise to eminence. 
Acting with this view, lie mil make a modest estimate of 
his talents and attainments ; he wU! be docile to learn and 
earnest to apply himself ; and the higher he rises, &e 
brighter he will shine in the grace of humility, the crown- 
ing glory of all excellence. 

3. He should be courteous and hvnd to his fdlow-stvr 
dmts. The happiness and prosperity of any literary insti- 
tution depend much upon the mutual feeling and intei^ 
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coui-se among its members. It' the spirit of fraternal 
courtesy prevails, government is easy and teacliing de- 
liglitful. The mind does not thrive amidst a tempest of 
evil passions, but where the feelings are composed and 
Itind. 

And nowhere are ill-will and discourtesy more out of 
place than in a literary institution, where the chafings 
and frauds of business, the clamor of politics, the noisy 
and vulgar sti-ifes for gain, cannot enter ; where chosen 
and favored youth, retired from the world, and gathered 
around the same altar, ai-e unitedly engaged in the calm, 
holy, and ennohling pursuit of knowledge. Such a place 
should he eminently a school of good manners ; of kind, 
generous, chivalrous feelings ; of aU the social virtues. 
Every pupil is morally bound to do his part towards mak- 
ing it such. 



A large portion of the happiness of individuals and 
of families depends upon tlieir doing the duties of good 
neighborhood. To be a good neighbor is no mean virtue. 
Many a man has attained to honorable fame abroad, who 
is not so well spoken of at home. Even the riders and 
judges of the land are most in honor, only as they are em- 
balmed in the affectionate esteem of their neighbors. To 
be a good neighbor, is really a higher honor than to bear 
the highest office or the proudest title. 

The duties to which I refer involve all the cardinal 
virtues, but the leading ones here demanded are kindness, 
charity, and courtesy. Where neighbors are mutually 
Mndy sympathizing in each otlier's trials, and ministering 
to each other's wants ; where they exercise that cka/rity 
■which " beareth all things," " tiiinketh no evil," and silences 
the tongue of slander ; and where they mutually practise 
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that courtesy which softens, sweetens, and refines social 
intercourse, th^re is good neighborhood. 



DUITES OF FELLOW-CITIZEN3. 

The love of fellow-citizens is to some extent a natural 
afifection. Tor the same reason that we have a peculiar 
affection for the members of our own family, we have one 
for the merabei-s of our own state. We are not conscious 
of it, perhaps, while dwelling among them ; neither are 
we fully BO of the family affection, while remaining at 
home ; but let us be called away to foreign lands, and 
dwell among those of a " strange speech," and with what 
conscious satisfaction do we greet a fellow-countryman. 

As this feeling exists in nature, and must have been 
implanted for some wise end, we infer that fellow-citizens, 
as such, owe certain peculiar duties to each other. 

1. They should cherish a f^mn-affecUon as rriembers 
of the same state. They should love each other as chil- 
dren of the same country, as heirs of the same national 
inheritance, as bound together in a great common cause, 
and animated by a great common hope. They should 
regard each other as compatriots. Their safety, their re- 
pose, their prosperity, and even their national existence, 
ai'e their common interest, and, unless they are mutually 
faithful in protecting it, will be inevitably lost. 

The story of the Scythian Mng and the rods is as ap- 
plicable to nations as to families, Tliose animating words, 
fellow-dtisens ! which have so often thrilled the hearts 
of compatriots in their united etrugglee for defence and 
liberty, should never lose their power over them. 

2. They should lefriend amd protect each other when 
ahroad. Members of the same state, they should every 
where cherish the national feeling. This is sometimes 
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even more important abroad than at home, for they are 
there more dependent upon each other, because few in 
nnmher and among a strange people". 

But they may never clan together for the purpose of 
resisting the laws of the state in which they travel or re- 
side. While enjoying the protection of a state they are 
bound to obey its laws, and to encourage others to do tlie 
same. Neither may they, after hecoming permanent 
members of another state, so retain their national partiali- 
ties as to sympathize together in concerted efforts for a 
change of institutions. Such conduct is disorderly and 
treasonable. 

They are bound to merge their sympathies into the 
adopted state, and to become in good faith part and par- 
cel of it. They should not at first lead, but follow ; tiiey 
should not dictate, but obey ; as all other good citizens 
do. Such should be the conduct of emigrants to this 
country, and of Americans who become the subjects of 
foreign states. If foreigners do not like the state which 
they have chosen to adopt, they shoiild leave it, or pas- 
sively endure what they do not like and cannot lawfully 
alter. 

3, They should usually marry with each oih&r in prefer- 
ence toforeigrh alliances. A union of parties from different 
nations not widely different, after becoming one in state, 
is not always objectionable ; but beyond this it becomes 
a " strange " alhance, and seldom results happily. There is 
usually more of romance and sorrow than of love and bliss 
in such unnatural marriages. Similarity of person, of 
education, of hahit, of taste, and of rehgious faith, are 
important to a rational and permanent union of the wed- 
ded parties. 

All the above rnles were sacredly enjoined by God 
upon the Hebrew nation, as means of its prosperity ; and 
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although some reasons for them may hare then existed 
which are not now in full force, the general reasons are 
still much the same. Mankind, nations, and the means 
of national and individual prosperity, are essentially the 
same in all ages. 

DUTIES OF FELLOW-MEN. 

These are the duties we owe to every individual of the 
human race, because he is ourfellow-hemg. He is a par- 
taker with us in a common humanity ; he has the same 
rational and accountable nature, has similar hopes and . 
trials, is amenable at the same ultimate tribunal, has been 
redeemed by the same blood, and la passing on with us 
to the same grave and the same eternity. These facts 
bring him near to us, rendering him what the Scriptures 
call our " neighbor." With the same view they also call 
him our " brother," What are the duties we owe Mm as 
such? 

Wherever we meet him, at home or abroad, we ought 
to do by him as we would have others do by us in like 
circumstances. We should respect his interests, defend 
his rights, seek his happiness, and do him ail the good in 
our power, consistently with justice to ourselves and to 
those immediately dependent upon us. " A.U things whatr 
soever ye would that men, sh&uld do to you, do ye even so 
to tliem^foT this is the law and the ^>7vpheis." 

Nor is it merely tliose whom we meet, to whom we 
owe this debt of humanity. Our " neighbor " may not be 
as the man going to Jericho, so kindly relieved by the 
good Samaritan, who, "as he Journeyed, came where he 
was." Millions to whom we owe this debt we shall never 
sec. We shall not journey where they are, nor will they 
come to us. Still every man of them is our neighbor, our 
brother, and we must pay him a neighbor's and a brother's 
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debt. Por this end, by the sacred love we bear, or ought 
to bear, to our race, we are bound to do what we can, not 
only for the welfare of those immediately about us, but 
also to diffuse the blessings of education, of free institu- 
tions, of Christianity, of temporal welfare and immortal 
hope, over the whole world. 



CONCLUSION. 



Such, then, are the duties of man ; for these he was made. 
And he should never forget, that, as he is the subject of 
a righteous moral government, all his duties are also pri- 
vileges. His being in a fallen state, and thus disinclined 
to them, does not absolve his obligation, nor, if he will 
accept the proffered grace of the Gospel, his ability to per- 
form them. To recover his spiritual lapse, by accepting 
this grace ; to repent of his departure from God, and to 
return to his love and service ; to trust in Christ alone for 
" redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins ; " 
and thus to go forth, " in newness of spirit," to the duties 
which we have considered ; is to fulfil his obhgation ae a 
rational being, and thus pursue the naiTow way to eternal 
life. It is a way of self-denial, of conflict with temptation, 
of " patient continuance in well-doing," against the entice- 
ments of " the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life ; " but it is not all self-denial, conflict, and 
patience : incipient rewards, more valuable than mines of 
gold, succeed every good endeavor, and are finally con- 
summated in " a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory." 

And there is no other way, however pleasant and in- 
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